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NTA CLIX WITH T0 





Unger Plunger: Desilu, 20th 
To Deliver 10 New Series to NTA 


Oliver Unger, NTA’s exec v.p. + 
charge of product, flipped much 
coin on the ten new film pro- 
gram series en route to NTA 
from two major sources of pro- 
duction—Desilu and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. 

Insuring NTA a Niagara of new 
programming material, they will 
be delivered in March, 1957, and 
made available for the 1957-58 | 
season. 





New TV Acts 


Among the many new pilots 
being prepared by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox and Desilu for sale 
and distribution by NTA are 
the following promising ones: 


From Desilu: 
Official Detective 

. and five others 
From 20th: 
How To Marry A Millionaire 
Cheaper By The Dozen 
Mother Was A Freshman 





Six Desilu pilots now in prep- 
aration range fram action-type 
adventure series to situation com- 
edy yocks. Initial investment by | 
NTA in these Desilu programs is 
in excess of 500,000 simoleons. 

20th pilots will be based on 
outstanding feature films pro- | 
duced by the major studio that | 
lend themselves to serialization. | packed adult Western series, pro- 
Irving Asher, head of TCP-TV | duced by Desilu for distribution 
Productions, is in charge of these | by NTA, which was quickly sold 
just as Desi Arnaz, president of | in 125 markets, has been chalking 
Desilu, is heading up production|up very high ratings since it 


‘Sheriff’ Rides High 


“Sheriff of Cochise’, action- 











of the Desilulus. | preemed only a few months ago. 

Both deals, with Desilu and| Modern Western police show, | 
20th, add up to the biggest of |starring John Bromfield, is the 
their kind in TV today. Tradesters | first in time periods in Cincy, 


believe this is first time film | Cleveland, Sacramento, Charlotte. 
distribution company has available | N.C., and Johnstown, Pa. It’s sec- 
such a wide range of outstanding | ond in time periods in Chicago, 
new programming from two im-| Boston, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
portant studios. And it may force |L.A., and many other spots. 
Variety to re-write for TV its fa- | Show’s chief availabilities at pres- 
mous headline to: “Clix Pix ent are in Southern and 
Kicks.” eastern sectors. 


r—-— 


| NTA Film Network's 108 Stations: 
| 82% TV Homes Covered 


Fix 








| 1 Alexander Korda. 
ee 


Occupying a forefront position 
in NTA’s plans for 1957 is its live 
ly subsidiary, the NTA Film Net ; 

station must-buy list. 


ork, half of which is owned by . : 
: an Feature Films Outpull 
<Oth Century-Fox. 


It meets the wired network rigid 
ity problem by not insisting on a 


| What’s more, high-calibre fea- 
rhe new web is a revolution-|ture films have been outpulling 
al new TV concept, consisting best of the wired network shows in 


the ratings almost everywhere, 
|it’s pointed out. In L.A., KTTV 
outrated all six competitors com- 
bined with a top feature film. 
And WATYV, New York, increased 
its usual rating by 600°% with an- 
other one, “How Green Was My 
Valley.” 

With these appeals . . . top- 
quality shows at lower cost and 
widest flexiblity .. agencies 
think the new NTA Film Net- 
work may be the answer to a 
sponsor’s prayer. Especially when 
then can get elearance of time 
and programming now ... with- 
out irritating waits for station 
clearances. 


of lineup of 108 TV _ stations, 
reaching 82% of America’s TV 
homes, to which will be fed fea- 
ture films from 20th’s top shelf 
by NTA. 

Sponsors Eye 


_ Many sponsors have been eye- 
ing new NTA Film Network as the 
answer to many of their problems, 
especially the murderously high 
Cost of network TV and the rigid- 
“y OL the wired network system. 

New NTA Film Network meets 
the high cost headache by elimi- 
nating brutal coaxial cable costs 
and offering top talent at fraction 
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STARTS ATH YEAR 
ON FAST TRACK 


As Variety, the book on which 
many a show bizzer prefers to 
take an oath rather than the one 
put out by Gideon, celebrates its 
5lst Anniversary, congrats to it 





North- | 
| 
The 
| contains a 


of the cost of average TV show. | 





| 


| 


from NTA, which celebrates its 
third anniversary in the same | 
week. 

| It seems like only _ yester- | 


| day that Ely A. Landau started 
| NTA on a shoestring and hatful 


|of dreams, interspersed with re- 


|markably little rain, thanks to | 
the little bit of luck that the | 
| Messrs. Harrison and Holloway 


| chant about every night in “My 
Fair Lady.” 
Zero to $5,000,000 


Nevertheless, in that short time, 
+an upstart like NTA ... as op- 
| posed to a stalwart like VARIETY 
|, . . has also made quite a bit o’ 
|progress. Those three 


: 


ling first in time period (8-9 P.M.). 


jet-pro- | 


P TV FILM PIA 





390 Boffo 20th Pix to NTA: 
Goldman Sets Sales for TV Smashos 


7% 





+ Most far-reaching deal between 
ia major Hollywood studio and a 


L.A. to N.Y. 


telefilmery was made between 
Among top-grossing 20th 20th Century Fox and National 
Century-Fox pix that will Telefilm Associates, Inc. 


In mucho moola transfer (even- 


move from the Coast to Goth- | 
tually, $30,000,000) NTA’s Harold 


am for sale by NTA to TV 


are the following all-time Goldman, v.p., charge of sales, 
clicks, out of total of 390: gets 390 smasholas from 20th 


Century’s top-shelf to peddle via 
film syndication route, in which 
NTA has been a positive Lewis 
and Clark. 

Into NTA’s hot big hands go 
immediately 78 top feature films. 
with balance to follow within next 
three semesters. All features have 


Laura 

Miracle On 34th Street 
Jane Eyre 

A Bell For Adano 
Captain From Castile 
Snake Pit 

Junior Miss 


This Above All big TV B.O. prospects, with ex- 
Charley’s Aunt cellent track records to. their 
Seventh Heaven credit. (See box, “L.A. to N.Y.”’) 











| Trade circles were buzzing with 
| implications of king-sized deal 
| that will filter to stations, public 


Spell It Sell-uloid 


ae and advertisers. As seen from 
sé rT: e ree >Y ’ ae “oO d ° 
_ Wing and a Prayer, ieature | both ends of the telescope, it as- 
film distributed by NTA, went 


<a i|sures NTA of continuity of out- 
over the top on KTTV, L.A., be- | standing feature film product and 


. -’>| also puts full weight of 20th’s 
|according to Pulse for early No- | yact production resources at 
vember. | NTA’s disposal. 

It’s first program to top “Dis-| Insiders on both coasts were free 


|pelled years saw NTA rise from | 
approximately zero to a gross biz | 


of over 5,000,000 smackolas in the 

|past semester. And the projec- 
ition for the oncoming annum is in 
ithe neighborhood of 8,000,000 
| simoleons, the fates continuing 
| to be kind. 





Today, NTA services more than 
340 of the nation’s 476 TV sta- 
tions, including network affiliates 


and independents in all major 
markets with a variety of-film 
product. 

NTA feature film library 


wealth of more than 


neyland” in L.A., or probably any- | with their opinion that certainly 
where else. KTTV is used to these | this was one time that Wall Street 


striking results from feature most decidedly did not lay an egg. 








films. Commonly, Dick Moore’s | Most of them felt that if anything, 
indie outrates all competition |it is building a nest egg for the 
combined with ’em. future. 
* a 
| adio-1¥ Production Centres | 
} | 
_— it onenihiemell S oeemtieenell ee ne i aeheetetienel a penemeementindl i ocetamitetnall 
“Never-underestimate-power-of-women” Dept NTA’s Edie 


700 feature films released by such 


top-flight producers as 20th Cen- 
David O. Selznick, J. 
Rank and the late Sir 
This includes 
package of 390 boffo pix, which 
| NTA recently acquired from 20th, 
making its feature film treasury 


tury-Fox, 
Arthur 


one of the largest in the in- 
dustry. See separate _ story, 
| right.) 


700 Feature Films, 23 
Shows 


In addition to the feature films, 


} 
| 


Syndicated | 


Rein is the youngest, most charming v.p. and one of the most Cca- 
pable gals in tv film biz today . 
for TV reception 


Cathode tube largely responsible 


. . . Coaxial cable not related to Atlantic Cable, 


although it’s almost as expensive... 

Trade chuckling at two ratings that always agree: Trendex and 
Dun & Bradstreet Believed Chanel No. 5 may buy WABD 
(Channel 5), for obvious tie-up reasons . Oliver Unger cops the 
| “KING-SIZE.” Buys more film for more dollars than anybody) 
in the syndicated film biz. Probably wins in the “big family” man 
| dept. with 5... at the present time. 

Why doesn’t Vartety turn out a glossary of its slanguage as a 
promotion piece? (Advt.) 12 references to this unique publica- 
| tion in Mencken’s “American Language” not counting two supple 
ments ... If Vartety is 51 this week, it must have been founded 
| in 1905 ... And if NTA is 3 this week it must heve been started 


NTA lists 23 syndicated shows. 
|ranging from adventure = and | 
travel to religious and _ sports 


shows, from five to thirty minutes | 


in length. It will add to this list 
substantially when it obtains ten 
new shows from Desilu and 20th 
Century-Fox in March, ’57. (See 
separate story, left.) 

Such lightning-paced activities 
quickly catapulted NTA into the 
front ranks of film distributors 
even before the recent 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox arrangement, which gets 
NTA off to a fast start in the 
new 1957 TV Sweepstakes. 


On top of that, NTA combined 





with Desilu Productions in ‘The 





in 1953, or 48 yrs later... In case we forget to say so, 
Variety, 51, ffom NTA,3.. 


congrats to 








Sheriff Of Cochise,’ modern adult 
western, which has _ quickly 
chalked up juicy ratings in the 
125 markets in whch it was rapid- 
ly sold. 
Out of the Blue—Into the Black 
All of these rapid-fire-activities 
have jet-propelled NTA out of the 
blue—and the red—into' the 
black, in a short time. In the 
fiscal year ended July 31st, 1956, 
net income came to $441,877 or 
68@ a share, compared with a 


deficit in the 1955 fiscal vear. Net 
deferred income rose to $1.234, 


in the same comporative periods. 

It’s an impressive track record, 
even in the fast-moving TV field, 
no matter how it may compare 
to that of a veteran like VARIETY. 
But then NTA is only three years 
old, as against Variety's 51, and 
so give it time. Besides, as every 
body knows, they're cute at thal 
age! 








-- from NTA on its 3rd! 
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HARRY SALTER 


Musical Director— 














“NAME THAT TUNE” 
CBS-TV 























Best Wishes 


CASEY ALLEN and FRAN CARLON 





























DICK STARK 2 » » speaking on TV for 


REMINGTON RAND 




















RICHARD DUNLAP 


KRAFT TV THEATRE OMNIBUS | 


























Director Associate Producer 
1953-1956 | 
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Pers. Mgr.: 
JOHN MOSES 
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ELLIOTT GOULDING 


ON 
RADIO 


MUTUAL NETWORK 


11:15-11:30 A.M. DAILY 
5:00- 5:45 P.M. DAILY 


N.B.C. MONITOR 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


ON 
TV and RADIO 


VOICES OF “BERT & HARRY” 


(PIEL’S BEER) 


CORAL RECORDS 


GOULDING-ELLIOTT-GRAHAM, ING. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Director: 
VIC COWEN 
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Producer: “vMIAM A” 


CBS-TV 


Sundays, 5:00 P.M., E.S.T. 











tl. ~ Returned to Televsion by POPULAR DEMAND 
i “MAMA” greets AARIETY on its Anniversary 


i PEGGY WOOD 





























}. . Congratulations VARIETY 


from 


PAPA” 


4 JUD LAIRE 
ROSEMARY RICE || DICK VAN PATTEN 





































































































as “KATRIN” as “NELS” 
in “MAMA” in “MAMA” 
j ' fs Greetings from 
DON RICHARDSON __. 
irector —_ x 
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FAMILIAR CALLERS 
AT THE 


ITV AND RADIO STATIONS 
OF THE WORLD 





RALPH ELLIS 


MANAGER 





Fremantle of 108 Peter St. i "Xieg 
Canada Ltd. Toronto 











And Represented In 
AUSTRALIA JAPAN VENEZUELA ITALY 


ARTRANSA PTY. LTD. HOKUNAN SHOJI CO. TV PRODUCTIONS C. A. LIONELLO TOROSSI 
SYDNEY TOKYO CARACAS ROME 
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The ONLY All-Negro Station 
in the New York Area... 


WNJR 


Newark, N. J. 
5,000 watts 1430 ke Day and Night 


The Biggest Negro Program 
Schedule in the Biggest 


and Richest Negro Market 





















LLINS BROADCASTING, INC. New York Office 565 Fifth Ave., EL 5-1515 
ational Sales Mor.: Graeme Zimmer “" Chicago: 6205 S, Cottage Grove Ave., NO 7-4142 
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PETER BIRCH 


Director-Choreographer 






“Captain Kangaroo’ 
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CARL HOFF 


Conductor-Com poser 


THANK YOU—Walter Winchell, Martha Raye, Patti Page, Julius LaRosa, Tony Bennett 























With Best Wishes to FARTETY 


GREY LOCKWOOD 


NBC TELEVISION 





























JOHN NEWLAND 
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1 HARRY WISMER 


GENERAL TELERADIO 


“GENERAL SPORTS TIME’’ 
Sponsored by General Tire & Rubber Co. 


“BETHLEHEM SPORTS TIME”’ 
Sponsored by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOOTBALL 


NOTRE DAME FILMED RECREATIONS 
Both Sponsored by General Tire & Rubber Co. 


“THIS WEEK IN SPORTS”’ 


“GENERAL SPORTS TIME’’ 
} Sponsored by General Tire & Rubber Co. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOOTBALL 


Detroit Lions-Chicago Cardinals (Mutual) 


NOTRE DAME FOOTBALL 


Broadcasting Major Sporting Events and Special Events 
Over the Mutual Broadcasting System 


—, 


Television: 


For International News Service 


Radio: 


Complete Schedule 
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WASHINGTON SMU Mt 


a ireoted los 
en e-He 
GARRISON ABC CHICAGO 





Season’s Greetings 


WIN 
STRACKE 







































































RICHARD 
WILLIS 


NBC 


























TEX ANTOINE 


and UNCLE WETHBEE 


In Our 8th Year 








11:10 PM 


WRCA-TV 
IN COLOR 


Monday thru Friday 























Brought to you by 
CON-EDISON 


AND 


OLOGY ENDEAVORS, Inc. 
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LEWI 
PAT CARROLL || Mu canon 


NBC-TV 
CAESAR’S HOUR 


Representative 

NBC-TV GENIA CHERKASSKY 

117 West 58th Street 
New York City 


















































FRANK BUNETTA}| LEO |) HAL JANIS 
DIRECTOR MORC AN EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 


PRODUCER 





Caesar’s Hour 
CAESAR’S HOUR soautihd CAESAR’S HOUR 


NBC-TY NBC-TV 
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Warmest Regards 
Janet Blair ) 
Management: BAUM-NEWBORN ' 
CAESAR’S HOUR CAESAR’S HOUR ‘et 
| NBC - TV NBC -TV ia § 
| } 
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Fifty-first JAgyeTy Anniversary 


Wedsienday;"Sinuary 9.1957 











‘¢ : wo ; | 
w Who mentioned % 


baseball? ‘i 





We did! And here's why: 


Now's the time to talk about choice adjacencies for the 1957 
major league season in Chicago, where WGN-TV will be 
televizing the daytime home games of both the Chicago Cubs 
and Chicago White Sox for the 10th consecutive year. 


For further information about this exclusive high-rated sports 
feature, please check: 


Midwest Office Eastern Advertising Office Or any 
441 .N. Michigan Ave., 220 £. 42nd Street Edward Petry & Co. 
Chicago 11, Ill. New York 17, N.Y. representative 





WGN-TV- 


Chicago’s haseball station for the 10th consecutive year! 
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it pays to 
sell these 
989,605 
families 


WGAL-TY 


Lancaster, Penna. 
NBC and CBS 
AMERICA’S 10th TV MARKET 


917,320 TV sets 
989,605 families 









3% million people 


$5% billion 


annual income 


$374 billion 


retail sales 





Channel 8 Multi-City Market 












iY 
bs \ Harrisburg Reading 
York Lebanon 
_f Hanover Pottsville 
Gettysburg Hazleton 
Chambersburg Shamokin 


Waynesboro Mount Carmel! 
Frederick Bloomsburg 
Westminster Lewisburg 
Carlisle Lewistown 
Sunbury Lock Haven 
Martinsburg Hagerstown 


316,000 WATTS 











STEINMAN STATION 
CLAIR McCOLLOUGH, Pres. 


Representative 


the MEEKER company, inc. 


New York Los Angeles 
Chicago San Francisco 














DOHERTY, CLIFFORD, STEERS & SHENFIELD, INC. 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 
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STU ERWIN 
SHOW 








PUBLIC DEFENDER |e 


RACKET SQUAD ...and only major motion 
picture studio 

devoted exclusively is 
to television films. ee 


MY LITTLE: MARGIE 


r PASSPORT TO 
DANGER 


CODE 3 


“‘t0 PIONEER IN TV PRODUCTION 


In 1947 HAL ROACH became the first 


R TOR ] 
SCREEN DIRECTORS major Hollywood studio to convert to the 


PLAYHOUSE 
. exclusive production of films for television. 
TELEPHONE TIME 


CHARLIE FARRELL 
SHOW 





‘in maior TV SYNDICATION 


First studio to utilize major studio production 


GALE STORM Eat ae. 
SHOW techniques.in TV syndication film. 





BLONDIE 


“1 tv commeRciAL FILMS 


a GUNS OF DESTINY 
| 18-acre lot, offering unequalled 


FOREST RANGER : ee 
commercial film production since 1948, 





1947 


Be HAL ROACH pre 


HAL ROACH, JR.,-Owner-President and Executive Producer 8822 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. « TExas 0-3361 « VErmont 9-2311 
SIDNEY $. VAN KEUREN, Vice-President and General Manager 729 Seventh Ave., New York City « Circle 5-4135 ue i] 
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JOSEPH | 
GALLICCHIO. 


Music Director, 


Central Division 







The 
GEORGE BURNS 
and 
GRACIE ALLEN 


SHOW 





National Broadcasting 
The 
BOB CUMMINGS 


SHOW 


Created & Produced by 
PAUL HENNING 


(A LAURMAC PRODUCTION) 








The 
PEOPLE’S CHOICE 
Starring 
JACKIE COOPER 


Created & Produced by 
IRVING BRECHER 
* (A NORDEN PRODUCTION) 


CARL FISCHER 


AIR CONDITIONED 


Ideal for: 


«TV REHEARSALS 
° 16 mm. FILMS 

* RECORDINGS 

* AUDITIONS 

* READINGS 











The 






MARIE WILSON Convenient Location 
SHOW Removable Seating 
Created by Reasonable Rates # 








GEORGE BURNS 
and 


BOB FALLON 
For CBS 











MR. SOMERSET 4 


(in Preparation 








CRISIS 


Created & Produced by 
AL SIMON 


For NBC 





COMEDY SERIES 
(in Preparation) 
Created, Written and Produced by 
LEO McCAREY 
JOE CONNELLY 
BOB MOSHER 


KAREY 


“Koffee With Karey” 


WCFL — Chicago 










McCADDEN 
COMMERCIAL 
CORP. 


Spot Commercials 
and Industrial Films 














































——— J 
Greetings From 


Francois Pope’s “Creative Cookery” 
WBKB ° ABC-TV ° _ Chicago 

















CLINT YOULE 


The NBC Weatherman 
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BONNE ANNER 


...and it’s a custom that grows with the years! 


During 1956, more than two-and-a-half-million people jammed 


A nade acgrrggp ttt Plats lawl tae Tm 
2 
. : e 


county and state fairs, theatres, churches, auditoriums, the WLS Farm 
Progress Show and Chicago’s 8th Street Theatre, to see and applaud 


their favorite WLS entertainers. 





People, crowds of them, come out whenever WLS entertainers appear. The French Broadca sting 
In town, village and city it’s the same. From Galien, Michigan to 
Wabash, Indiana—from downtown Chicago to Green Bay, Wisconsin— System extends greetings 
from Kalamazoo to Kokomo—WLS listeners respond to personal 


of the season to all... 
appearances just as they respond to WLS broadcasts. 


This drawing power of WLS personalities that increases year after year and we hope that 1957 


is a powerful selling story for WLS, the Station That Gets Results. will tighten the bonds 


of friendship between 
France and the United 








890 KILOCYCLES » 50,000 WATTS » REPRESENTED BY BLAIR & COMPANY © cHICAGO 7 ae States . .. while we work 
































together, through radio, 


ONE OF AMERICA'S LEADING 


toward greater under- 
TELEVISION COMMERCIAL PRODUCERS 


standing and a closer 


relationship. 
WW € V1 PIERRE CRENESSE, 
Firestone Tire & 


_ Murphy me 


American Bakeries Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 


== "| Productions, Inc 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 19..N 








Recent Clients: 
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I 
nman 
FILM 


























LAYOUT 
J |? 
/N Pd 

LS 
Eastern Effects, nc. 


333 West 52 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-5280 


ART TO FILM © FINEST ® FASTEST 











a 














NEW YORK 
756 Seventh Avenue 


PLaza 7-7895 


CHICAGO 
152 East Superior Street 


SUperior 7-9045 


HOLLYWOOD 


7313 Santa Menica Blvd. 











Producers of Industrial Shows 
for leading companies and Ad- 
vertising Agencies — 


Exclusive representatives of Cel- 
lomatic projection for TV com- 
mercials and sales meetings. 











Recent Clients Include: 


NABISCO 


UNDERWOOD 


TvB 


PONTIAC 


GENERAL MOTORS 











CAMPBELL SOUPS 
KELLOGG’S 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 
LIPTON 


AMERICAN MOTORS 





season’s greetings 





To all our clients, suppliers and friends and 
looking forward to another year of your 
wonderful cooperation. 


ATV FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
35-01 Northern Boulevard L.J.C.1,N.Y. EXeter 2-4949 


MICKEY SCHWARZ AND ALL HIS EMPLOYEES 









































WESTINGHOUSE COLGATE-PALMOLIVE 
aia 
tetanaintatie exit —_ 
Season’s Greetings 


CBS, Chicago 
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YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
ADVERTISING 
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Wilbur Stark - Jerry Layton, Ine. 


Radio and Television Productions 


6 East 45th Street 
New York, New York 
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ALEX DREIER 


NBC-TV and NBC Radio 
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Advertisers aiming to establish a 
strong new product personality are 


aS 


| HENRY J. MUESSEN, President and Chairman of the Board 






of Piel Bros., puts It this way: “There's no doubt that Bert and 
Harry sold themselves. However, without Spot’s flexibility and 





great cumulative audiences, they never would have made the 





grade so fast. They are established 
salesmen and stars in their own 
right, thanks to Y&R and Spot 
Radio and Television."’ 





SPOT SALES 











HAVE A HAPPY 


CAROL REED | 


Monday thru Saturday 
CBS-TV 
RAIN OR SHINE 
LATE WEATHER 
SIX O’CLOCK REPORT 























WILLIAM 0. HARBACH 


PRODUCER 


“STEVE ALLEN SHOW” 


























— 











PHIL LEVENS | 


DIRECTOR 
“TREASURE HUNT” 
NBC-TV 
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Happy 5iIst? 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
PRESENTS 


Monday Evenings 
NBC-TY, 93:30-10:30 PNG... E. Ss. T. 
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Lalley & Love, Inc., 


becomes 
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JAMES LOVE 
PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


but its objectives of devoting 
its experience to quality 


film production remain the same. 


® Television Commercials 
@ Industrial Films 
@ Program Production 


Key 


James Love Productions, Inc., 115 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. JUdson 2-4633 
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Ya ata lors 


1657 broadway: new york 9 “ye Cat 
CIRCLE 5-808!-2 























NATALIE CORE 


Fashion and Beauty Editor 


“HOME” 


NBC-TV 


Hostess for A & P 
“GUY LOMBARDO SHOW” 


WRCA-TV 


Commentator 


WARNER’S FASHION SHOWS 


NBC COLOR-TV 


























DAVID BROWN 


DIRECTOR 


“STANLEY” | 


NBC-TV 








A Max Liebman Production 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS 



































NORM BARRY | 


CHICAGO 























1 Management: MCA 


jim coy 


ANNOUNCER - NARRATOR - ACTOR 


Registry: MU 8-6600 
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GREETINGS TO JABIETY 


ALAN M. FISHBUR 
TV © RADIO © STAGE @ FILMS 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois _ 
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This baby has a right to be proud. It’s the fastest growmg, most excitmg baby im all of 
show business. Just a year ago Big Color television became a practical commercial reality. 
To date over 100,000 color ‘TV sets have been sold by RCA Victor alone. On just one 
network—NBC-T'V—you can now see color every night! RCA Victor co-sponsors three of the highest rated 
TV shows: ‘Producers’? Showcase,” Saturday Color Carnival and the Perry Como Show—all i color. 


Color TV has added a completely new dimension to home entertainment. 


Tmkis) @ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA “Urs GaSTErs vONE® 


RCA VICTOR &* 


RCA PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED COMPATIBLE COLOR TELEVISION 
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people dial for content... 


not cable 


If you are told that network cables somehow endow a program with a cer- 


tain indefinable “prestige”—remember this: 


When it comes to film programs, most viewers can’t tell 


non-network from network shows, or mis-identify them. 


That’s the highlight finding of a study by Qualitative Research, Inc. 


The survey makes clear that as far as film programs are concerned, there 
is no such animal as “network prestige.” There can’t be. Fact is, most 
viewers don’t know non-network from network shows. Chances are they 


don’t care. People dial for content—not cable. 


Call or write Katz Sales Development for the complete report, as well as a 


study on wholesaler (food and drug) preferences in TV advertising. 


The Katz Agency, Inc. 


National Advertising Representatives e 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. ¢ PLaza 9-4460 





STACKS 0 
BUSINESS! 


Smokestacks have always been 
a symbol of activity in our Ohio 
River Valley. They came to us 
first aboard the picturesque 
sternwheelers that opened this 
region to phenomenal growth. 
They stayed to multiply and mul. 
tiply above busy mills and fac. 
tories whose industrial worth to. 
day — in the Huntington. 
Charleston heart alone — ex. 
ceeds one billion dollars! 


Nowhere in America is there 
such a panorama of business un- 
der full steam as in the 100-plus 
counties served by the four-state 
span of WSAZ-TV. Here live 
nearly a million families with an- 
nual buying power close to four 
billion dollars — a symbol of 
booming productivity making 
this America’s 23rd TV market. 
Your advertising cuts a smart 
bow wave when you consign it 
to WSAZ.-TV, only TV station 
covering the whole area. Any 
Katz office can write the ticket. 


._WSAZ-TV 








i , s it i 7 
HUNTINGTON-CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
W.8.0. WETWORE 
Affiliated with Radio Stations 
WSAZ, Huntington & WGKV, Charleston 
LAWRENCE H. ROGERS, PRESIDENT 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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i | 
i Also available: The Katz Agency’s Spot TV ADVERTISING 
| k ’ ; 
{ Cost SUMMARY #20 including formulas for estimating Spot ; 
| 
\ TV budgets for nighttime, daytime and late night periods. 
; 
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GEORGE 
SKINNER 


SHOW 
WABC - RADIO 


Mon. thru Sat., 6-8:55 A.M. | 





Mgt. William Morris Agency 























Yours in All Kinds of Weather 


P. J. HOFF 


WBBM-TV Weatherman 
IN CHICAGO 





























MORGAN BEATTY 


NBC @ NEWS e NBC-TV 


CHICAGO 
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...terribly English 


“Anyone feel like taking a look at some rather good 

English films ? They’ ve been a spiffing success on TV at home. 
And they're terribly — but terribly — English. 

Classical stuff, and dramas — that sort of thing. 

But not stuffy, you know, just terribly entertaining. 

Well, I mean to say, you've only got to look who's in them — 
Margaret Leighton, Laurence Harvey, Anna Massey, 

Hugh Griffith, Moira Lister, Felix Aylmer, Emlyn Williams, 
Dorothy Tutin, boys and girls like that. And you know how 
well this terribly English stuff goes down on Broadway. 
Would you mind awfully if I put my bowler down here ? 


33 


Look I'll show you the net... 





TRANSATLANTIC THEATRE 
produced for Associated-Rediftusion by John Clements. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY, Ivan Turgenev, directed Robert hamer. 
with Margaret Leighton, Laurence Harvey, Geoffrey Keen, 

Michael Gough, Zena Walker, Charles Lloyd. Pack. 

THE PAY OFF, directed John Moxey. 

with Edward Chapman, Avis Scott, Jac k l¢ Collins. 

THE GREEN OF THE YEAR, directed Robert Hamer. 

with Anna Massey, John Merivale, Perlita Neilson. 

THE SALT LAND, directed Michael Macowan. 

with Peter W ynegard , David Peel, Clare Austin. 


THE CLAY AND THE FLAME, directed John Moxey. 
with John Robinson, Perlita Neilson, J. Leslie Frith, 
Charles Lloyd Pack, Hugh Griffith, Eileen Way. 


THE GOLDEN CUCKOO, directed Dennis Johnston. 

with Felix Aylmer, Charles Victor, Moira Lister, Dermot Walsh. 

THE WILD DUCK, Henrik Ibsen, directed Charles Crichton. 

with Emlyn Williams, Dorothy Tutin, Angela Baddeley, Michael Gough. 


All these plays are 90 minutes long, and have 
natural breaks for commercials. 


For further information and promotion material contact the Film Sales Department, 
Associated-Rediffusion Limited, Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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Harold Jovien’s 


PREMIERE ARTISTS 
and PRODUCTIONS 


AGENCY 


Sunset and Carol, Hollywood 46, Calif. Cr. 4-5488 


BILL PUTNEY, Associate 


Proudly representing the following shows and 
personalities for Television, Radio, Personal 


Appearances and Recordings 


Programs: 

PETER POTTER'S "JUKE BOX JURY™ 
THE INA RAY HUTTON SHOW 
MIKE STOKEY PRESENTS 
JUNIOR RECORD JURY 
HILO HATTIE SHOW 
IF YOU HAD THE MONEY 
HOLLYWOOD ICETIME 
HARRY BABBIT SHOW 
GENE NORMAN SHOW 


TV Hosts and Disc Jockeys 


HARRY BABBITT—(CBS) 

BILL BALLANCE—KFWB, Hollywood 
FRANK EVANS—KDAY, Santa Monica 
PAUL MASTERSON—ABC 
JACK McCOY—ABC.-TV 
LOUIS QUINN—KHJ-TV, Hollywood 
RALPH STORY—$64,000 Challenge 


DICK WHITTINGHILL—KMPC & KTTV-TV, Hollywood 


Personalities: 


RUSH ADAMS—Diamond Records 


VAN ALEXANDER—Gordon MacRae Show 


RANDY BROOKS—Decca Records 
KAY BROWN—ABC.-TV, Decca Records 
OLLIE FRANKS 
HOOSIER HOT SHOTS 
EDDIE KEELEY—KTLA 
GEORGE LIBERACE 
BILLY MAY 
ELLA MAE MORSE—Capitol Records 
LOUISE O'BRIEN—CBS 
GAYLA PEEVEY—Columbia Records 
PIED PIPERS 
JERI SOUTHERN—Decca Records 
KITTY WHITE—Mercury Records 


Television Producers-Directors 


TOM BELCHER—NBC 
JERRY BOWNE—NBC 
JIM HOBSON—Lawrence Welk Shows 
BOB LEHMAN—Truth or Consequences 
HARFIELD WEEDIN—ABC-TV 


























With 
Beat 
Wishes 


BROOKS 


COSTUME CO. 


3 WEST 61st STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LAMBS CLUB 





























AAW 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE 
16-PAGE 
BRILLIANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE 


miami beach 


now... in its sunniest splendor! 


Bright and flashing in the winter sun, 
this vivacious queen of all resort cities 
glitters for eight miles along the gold 
and blue shores of the Atlantic Ocean! 
Be here... Be a part of all the fun and 
make this winter an unforgettable 
experience in the sunshine. 


Room V71, Chamber of Commerce, Miami Beach 39, Florida 
I plan to visit Miami Beach i.....cscsscseseecmersensrrevenesensensees 











(month) 
Please send information on.. Hotels Apartments 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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HERB SANFORD 


* 


Producer 








GARRY MOORE SHOW 


CBS-TV 


* 
































VOICE OF FIRESTONE 


DIRECTOR 


NEW YORK 
ABC-TV 
SPECIALIZING IN THEATRICAL PROBLEMS 
Annuities—Retirement Plans—Estate Planning 
LAURANCE WINKLER 
I| 50 East 42nd S$t., M.. jhe ye : | ales MU 2-0132 mn 


CORT STEEN 
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Anniversary 


Fifty-first 


Wednesday, January 9, 1957 
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All of these famous names were 
recently featured in tv spots produced 
by Caravel Films (b&w and color): 


@ American Standard @ Ballantine Beer 

@ Bufferin © Geritol @ Goodyear @ Gillette 
®@ Griffin Shoe Polish @ Lysol @ Nabisco 

@ Procter & Gamble @ Remington Shaver 
@ Republican National Committee @ 

Simmons Beauty Rest @ Socony Mobil ® 
Filter Tip Tareyton @ U. S. Savings Bonds 





hesponsiility 


Every step in the production of a Caravel 
commercial is handled by Caravel 
personnel, with Caravel equipment and at 
Caravel headquarters. This complete 
control enables us to accept a full measure 
of responsibility for the prompt and 
efficient handling of your tv commercial 
needs. 


A SPECIALIZED DEPARTMENT 





... specifically built, staffed and equipped 
for the imaginative development and 
creative production of tv spots. 


COMPLETE COMPANY-OWNED FACILITIES 





... for every phase of controlled production: 
studio... direction... art... animation 
... editing .. . optical effects . . . interlock 
projection. 


A PROVEN SUCCESS RECORD 





... the kind that can serve, with complete 
satisfaction, the exacting requirements of 
the leading advertising agencies and 
advertisers in America. 





YOON HAS? st ype 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Over thirty-five years of experience in the making of business films for America’s leading advertisers. 
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MEL BLANC 


Golden (Kiddie) Records Warner Bros. Cartoons 
Animated TV Commercials 











Best Wishes 


JACK SMIGHT 


Director 


“CLIMAX” 
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Hailey, Canadian TV 
Writer, Nets 636 From 
3 Plays; 2 Sold to Pix 


Ottawa. 

Arthur Hailey, suburban Toronto 
former p.r.-&-adman now cleaning 
up on tv, has earned more than 
$63,000 from his first three tv plays 
in the past nine months; and two 
of them are still bringing returns, 
Film rights to two have brought a 
total of $44,000, plus 5% of the 
profits of Hall Bartlett Produc. 
tions’ forthcoming film of his 
“Flight Into Danger,” along with 
$6,000 for scripting it. 

He has sold his third, “Time 
Lock,” to Romulus Films of Eng. 
land, for a flat $22,500, and his 
agent, Maeve Southgate, has had 
film nibbles for his second 
“Shadow of Suspicion.” (“F.1.pD.” 
pic price was $21,500, plus 5%). 

Hailey has just sold a fourth 
one-hour tv script, his first comedy 
—‘See-saw”—to Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. for production soon, 
after which it will be offered in 
N.Y. (“Flight Into Danger” was 
first rejected by a U.S. network as 
“unsuitable for television,” then 
accepted by CBC.) 

“Time Lock” would have been 
sold to BBC-TV—on kinescope like 
“Flight Into Danger” —but the 
film sale killed that ‘as sale of 
“Flight” did a projected NBC live 
repeat). And BBC’s planned use 
of the CBC “Shadow of Suspicion” 
kinnie was stymied because its 
music was integrated into the dia- 
log track. Since a recording of 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra had 
been used, re-telecast would have 
meant a hefty payment to all its 
sidemen, which BBC couldn't af- 
ford. However, BBC may still do 
it live. All three of Hailey’s plays 
have been done on U. S. tv. 


NEW YORKERS GET 
OKAY ON FRISCO ‘Ui 


San Francisco 

FCC has granted authorization 
for UHF channel 26 in Frisco ta 
Plaza Radio and TV Co.. a New 
York firm situated at 551 Fifth 
Ave. 

Firm is half owned by Alex 
Rosenman, ad exec and part owner 
of WCAN-TV, Milwaukee, with the 
remaining half split between Eliot 
Hyman, head of Associated Artists 





Productions, and David M. Harris, 
camera and hi-fi importer. 
Firm figured on first-year capital 


investment of $244,000, with firste 
year cost of operations at $264,000. 
First-year gross was figured at 
$200,000, with net of $36,000, 
Transmitter would be on San 
Bruno Mountain, where VHF 
KRON and KQED now have trans- 
mitters, 

There was no indication when 
broadcasting would start, and there 
was no opposition to application 
before the FCC. 


GE Signs Off on Frisco 


Shortwave Operation 





|of international 

















General Electric Co. has t 
nated operation of its shortwave 
radio station, KGEI, near saa 


Francisco. Company advised FCC 
last week that growth of AM and 
the rapid development of tv in 
Latin America have reduced short- 
wave listening in recent years. 

™- addition, GE stated, techno- 
logical developments in other types 
communications 
|have been “extremely rapid” since 
1939 and have largely supplanted 
| information services “which 
| wave radio was once so unique’ 
| able to perform.” 


Termination of KGEI leaves 
only one international radio Sta 
tion still operating commercially 


in the U.S—WRUL in Boston. 
Various shortwave stations, how- 
ever, are operating under lease t? 
the Voice of America. 





Kathy Godfrey Back 
With Sat. Aft. Format 


Kathy Godfrey, who was dropped 


|from her morning strip stint on 


CBS Radio a few months ago, Te 
turns to the web Jan. 12 with a 
new Saturday afternoon format. 
She’ll move into the 1 to 1:30 PM 
spot, replacing “City Hosp'ta’, 
which is being dropped. ie 

New slotting for Miss Godfrey 
also means that Stan Davis, “ - 
was scheduled to leave CBS ae 
staff producer, will stay on ‘0 © 
the show. 
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these are RALPH EDWARDS’ 


this is RALPH EDWARDS 


“THIS IS YOUR: LIFE” 


Ralph Edwards, Creator, 
Producer, Narrator 
NBC-TV Wednesday, 10 PM EST 


“IT COULD BE YOU” 


Bill Leyden, Emcee 
NBC-TV Monday through Friday 
12:30. P.M. €.S.F. 


“TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES” 


NBC-TV Monday through ‘Friday 
1:30 A.M. E.S.T. 


Neer 


Zell tele) i= Immediately. 


“END OF THE RAINBOW” 
“BONANZA” 

“PLACE THE FACE” 
“FUNNYBONERS”: | 
“FORTUNE UNLIMITED” _ 
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f£ VOICES 
, than*® 


GENE DEITCH 


TERRYTOONS’ TOM MORRISON 
NEW ADVENTURE CARTOON SERIES 

TO UpglhyTe 

TO BE RELEASED SOON ON ‘‘CAPTAIN KANGAROO” 
OVER THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


© 1956 ~ TERRYTOONS, A DIVISION OF CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 
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Mouska Congratulations 


from 


IMMIE DODD 






























Now It’s For 
Vid Lang Syne 


By GORDON IRVING 


Glasgow. 


Commercial jingles will take the 
place of Auld Lang Syne within 
another nine months. Indie tv is 
about to crash into the show biz 
market in this northern half of 
the United Kingdom, where the 
dignified BBC so far holds the 
monopoly of listeners and viewers 


Overall swingaround of the pub 
lic to tv is certain to hit cinemas 
and live theatres even more strong- 
ly than hitherto. Operators vt 
“live” shows, both legit and vaude, 
will have to pull out every stop 
to combat the increasing and seri 
ous competition of tv. 


Program contracting company 
for Scotland will be the newly- 


formed Scottish Television Ltd., a' 


firm headed by Roy Thomson, a 
know-how Canadian newspaver 
owner, who has already established 
himself at Edinburgh by control- 
ling the Scotsman Publications 
newspaper group publishing a 
morning, evening and weekly sheet. 

Thomson is bringing Transatlan- 
tic hustle and know-how to the job 
of operating indie Scot tv. He is 
a firm believer in Scot programs 
for the Auld Lang Syne public, and 
will cater largely for local tastes. 


Aim of Scottish Television Ltd. 
is to provide viewers here with 
25° of local programs, majority 
beamed from the first Scottish 
Television Theatre in premises of 
the former historic Theatre Royal, 
where the last live show, the pan- 
tomine “Robinson Crusoe,” winds 
Feb. 16. It’s hoped about half of 


the Scot contributions will be} 


beamed back to England on the 
national indie-tv network. 


Look To U.S. Shows } 











American tv shows, such as “I | 
Love Lucy,” are likely to get a 


big innings as the Scot service ab- 
sorbs the national network pro- 
grams. Service will aid U.S. per- 
formers in making their names 
better known here. 

Success of such tv programs is 


|already assured because of the 


popularity of U.S. performers with 
Scot audiences. This has been re- 


vealed via top demand for Amer- | 


| 
| 


ican stage, film and disk stars at | 


aged for Val Parnell’s Moss Em- 
pires’ chain by local manager 
Frank Mathie. 

Roy Thomson and his firm tee- 
off operations mid-February, with 


ithe No. 1 vaudery here, the Glas- | 
| gow Empire, so efficiently man- | 


headquarters at the ‘Television | 


Theatre Royal in Glasgow. He has 
already chosen as his senior pro- 


| gram executive Rai Purdy, who kas 
|worked with CBS Television in | 


New York. Purdy is due in from 
his Vancouver home in mid-Janu- 
ary and will set up his base in 
Glasgow. 

Initial programs are likely ito 
be launched to coincide with the 
Edinburgh International Festival 


in August. 


The Scot tv operation will form 


|a useful training ground for »>ro- 
| ducers, stage managers and tech- 
| nical staff. 


The Theatre Royal, where Sir 
Harry Lauder sang “I Love A Las- 
sie” in 1905 pantomine for its first 


| public airing, is being re-equipped 


as an up-to-date tv theatre, with 
kinescope room, executive office 
suites, modern tv control rooms 
orch rostrum and audience circle 
seats. 


The national ITV network wil] 


feed into Scoticnd a national news- 
| bulletin several times a day. Scot 


news will be added, and film will 


largely be used to cover outside 


news events, 


Vaude stars not available at | 
nights because of live perform- | 


ances will have their shows filmed 
during the day, and transmitted in 
the evenings. 

Thomson will launch a compaign 
to find new stars and new faces. 
He will also feature Scot charac- 
ters on magazine programs. Wom- 
en’s programs will have special 
attention. 


A tuneup campaign to get Scots | 


acclimatised to commercial tv is 
already under way. TV exhibitions 
are being arranged in main cen- 
ters, culminating in a big national 
tv exhibition in Glasgow in May. 
Viewers will be encouraged to al- 
ter their sets to catch the alterna- 
tive program in August. 
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JAC 
DREES 


On ABC-TV: 


Wednesday Night Fights 
































LYN MURRAY 





“SHOWER OF STARS” 
“THE BOING-BOING SHOW’ 


Management 


LESTER LINSK 
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MUSICAL DIRECTOR 




























“TWENTY ONE” 


For Geritol 
NBC-TV 


“YOU'RE ON YOUR OWN” 


For Hazel Bishop 
CBS-TV 


“TIC TAC DOUGH” 


For Mentholatum 
And Tootsie Roll 
NBC-TV 


“EDGE OF NIGHT” 


Fo r Tide 
CBS-TV 


“WINKY DINK AND YOU” 


CBS-TV 


Composer and Musical 
Director for Films on 


“CAPTAIN KANGAROO’ 


CBS-TV 


PAUL TAUBMAN'S 


30 Central Park South 
NEW YORK CITY 
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: CREATOR AND PRODUCER 


‘of 


TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Exclusive Management 


tide ASHLEY-STEINER, INC. 


A Press Representative 


SOLTERS, O'ROURKE & SABINSON 








| PETER ARNELL 

















THANK YOU 


i | IKE EISENHOWER 
WINNIE CHURCHILL 


BENNY GURION 
MENDY FRANCE 
a ADLAI STEVENSON 




















| Argentina. 





JACK 





CHICAGO 


more 





les lear 


Starring TOMMY BARTLETT 
. 
STOPOVER with JOE E. BROWN 
. 


MIRACLES CAN HAPPEN 
Starring PAT O’BRIEN 
* 


FORTUNE IN FAITH with 
DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 
* 


LESLIE ANN DAYtime Starring 
COWBOY BOB ATCHER with JIMMY SKIPALONG 
TATTLER and CHIEF SWIFTWIND 
* 


ASSIGNMENT CHICAGO 


Dramatic Adventure Series 
Shot on Actual Location in Chicago 
Produced by BREWSTER MORGAN and LES LEAR 


x * * 


LES LEAR PRODUCTIONS 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. 
CHASE 


HANK KOVAL 
HOLLYWOOD 


~~, 

















10,000 Peso Price Stymies Growth 
Of Argentine TV; Quiz Tops Ratings 


Buenos Aires. 


There is still a big question- 
mark against the future of tv in 
Mainly because of the 


| high operation cost in relation to ‘ J ) 
} the 70.000 odd sets in use, which } Aires life not readily known by the 


| 
| 


make the medium expensive for 
the average sponsor. 

Interest in purchasing sets is 
much greater, but the average 
10,000 peso ($550) price of sets is 
too high for most citizens, even on 
the installment plan. 

The authorities are making vali- 


ant efforts to improve tv operation | 


and programming, presumably re- 
alizing they must make the medium 
salesworthy for potential 


ers of the existing tv license and 


| others to come. 


| With 
| electronic 


The Central Bank recently re-| 
leased $130,000 in foreign ex- 
change to free a shipment of 


spares, cameras, orthicons, 
etc., blocked for months in 
U.S. for lack of finance. 
Rehearsals are now carried out 
cameras and a locally built 
prompt system __in- 


the 


| stalled. 


|has drafted tv 
into account future installation of | 


A system of coaxial 
Mar del Plata, Rosario and Uru- 
guay will increase the size of audi- 
ences, and there will be program 
interchange with Uruguayan tv 
now that the first channel is in op- 
eration across the River Plate. 

The Communications Ministry 
regulations, taking 


alt least two more tv channels. As 


| this is one of the better managed 


| tion, 
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Ministries since the 1955 Revolu- 
and postal, telephonic and 
telegraphic services improved 
greatly, this law 
better than 
cently. 

Plans by U.S. set manufacturers 
with a stake in local tv, to assume 
operation of local tv channels, as 
a means of selling sets, have been 
stymied by lack of coin, as the Ar- 
gentine Government has a backlog 
of debt owing to them, left by the 
Peron mal-administration. 

The top Trendex rating is held 
by the “Odol Pregunta Por 100.000 
Pesos’ (OGdol Double or Nothing 
Quiz) on Mondays at 9:30 p.m. 
Carlos d’Agostino, the quizmaster, 
is the top radio and tv personality 
and a seven-year moppet, Freddy 
Chaplin, who has reached the 25,- 
000 peso lap with astonishing 


some thought up re- 


knowledge of Greek mythology, is 
the tv sensation. J. Walter Thomp- 
son handles this program for Odol. 

McCann-Frickson 


has a Ducilo 


bank- | 


rollers, and for possible purchas- | 


tubes, 


cables to | 


is expected to be | 


(duPont) sponsored “Entry For- 


| bidden” program for men only on | 


} Sundays at 8:30 p.m., which has 
| built up a big quality marquee au- 
dience, featuring phases of Buenos 


public. 
Program costs run to around 
$1,000 for filming a complete 30- 


min. program, including time. 


ATLANTA AM STATION 








Atlanta. 

Stan Raymond, Zenas Sears and 
Dorothy Lester, lessees or radio 
station WAOK for the past two 
and a half years, have purchased 
|the mill for $500,000 from J. W. 
Woodruff, Sr., Columbus, Ga., 
ancier and industrialist and 
neer in Georgia radio circles. 

WAOK, which operated for many 
years as WATL, was one of Atlan- 
ta’s oldest radio stations, dating 
|almost as far back as WSB and 
WGST, who waged a nip and tuck 
battle for ‘first on the air’’ honors 
in radio’s infancy. 

Original license was to WJTL 
|; and station was then operated by 
| Oglethorpe U. Station has grown 
from teapot caliber to 5 kw. power. 
, Call letters were changed to WATL 
after Woodruff bought it. The 
three Atlantans leased station and 
changed call letters to WAOK and 
| switched policy to point it at Negro 
listeners. It is considered one of 
the most successful operations of 
its type in the country. 

Raymond is new president of 
company that will operate WAOK 


pio- 


Odessa, Tex.—Jack C. Vaughn 


j}and Grady H. Vaughn Jr., Dallas | 


| businessmen, have filed with the 

FCC for authority to buy a 50% 

— in KOSA-TY here for $20,- 
0. 


SOLD FOR $500,000 sic ts "eze Ranen Gals 


fin- | 


Pitt KDKA-TV Program 
Changes in Anticipation 
Of Another VHF Soon 


Pittsburgh. 

Additional changes on the 
KDKA-TV local programming front 
have just been announced by Jer- 
ome (Tad) Reeves, new general 
| manager of the Westinghouse video 
operation here. Early evening 
quarter-hour segments are being 
eliminated and half-hour sessions 
will be substituted in line with 
| new formats being set in expecta- 
tion of competition in the near fu- 
,ture in this presently single-chan- 
| nel market. 





Longtime strip show of folk mu- 
sponsored 
by Wilkens Jewelry Co., is being 
dropped and bankroller will get, in 
lieu of present 15 minutes Mon- 
day through Friday, half an hour 
once weekly. What that single shot 
will consist of hasn’t been deter- 
mined yet. 

“Tonight in Pittsburgh,” inter- 
view program featuring Harold V. 


Cohen, Post-Gazette drama and 
movie critic and VARIETY mugg 
here, and his wife, Stephanie Dia- 


mond, will also be pulled in. In- 
stead of three quarter-hours, they'll 
do one half-hour weekly. Duqusne 
Brewing Co., with two quarter- 
hour “Time Out” stanzas Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, has also been of- 
fered one half-hour in the 7:30-8 
slot, same as the others. That'll 
| give KDKA-TV two evening half- 
hours a week outside the local 
program level for sponsored syn- 
dicated shows. 

effective Jan. 14 


Changes are 
but are still temporary at best 
since that’s network option time 


and those periods will naturally £0 
to NBC as soon as KDKA-TV be- 
comes a basic affiliate of that web. 
This will take place just as soon as 
another channel is in operation 

When that will be is anybody § 
‘guess but there have been persist- 
| ent reports that appeals holding UP 
| both Channels 4 and 11 here may 
‘be settled in a few months, 
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West Berlin Show Biz Summary _|R 2’ ® Exportable; Bri 


‘By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 


Despite the fact that West Berlin, located behind the Iron 
Curtain, is geographically considerably handicapped, there is more 


going on here than in most W-European capitals. 


About 500 pix 


are annually shown, big-scale Festivals are regularly rolling up, 
top foreign ensembles and performers keep finding their way to 


Berlin. 


1956 has probably been a record for W-Berlin. 


No other 


local postwar year has seen so many show biz events as the last one. 
Here, W-Berlin’s show biz of 1956 in capsulated superlatives: 


Best film--foreign 
Best film—domestic .... 


Best play 
Best acting—male .. 


Best acting—foreign ......... 


i ed ein Ae 6 me hee a a “La Strada” (Italy) 


) OE IN 5 a Be Me - “Captain of Koepenick” 
Most depressing film............ 


..“Nuit & Breuillard” (French) 


thy «8 oecccesoebibesscehck, BO eee Te 
...Walter Frank in “Anne Frank” 
Best acting—female .........+..--e0:- 


in “Long Day’s Journey Into Night” 


aes e Grete Mosheim 


» ial sh peal te Sualidial Jean-Louis Barrauit 
in “Le personnage combattant”’ 


Best jazz presentation .........+.++...+......Modern Jazz Quartet 


Most popular JQREMIAM 2... cccccceceseccess 


Best jazz arranger ... 


Pee ay Lionel Hampton 


$966¢008 60000800065 04.4% caccetl Stan Kenton 
DOE NOS OD ccctdecccedesenese 


RS PE! Stachelschweine 
(Porcupines of W-Berlin) 


Best cabaret program......“Schiess Mich, Tell” (Shoot me, Tell) 


Most glamorous event ....... 
Best circus 
Best radio station . 
Best Ballet 


Funniest personality 


“+e eee eee eee eeeeeeaeeee 


.. “Holiday on Ice” 
. Circus - Althoff 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeernrue AFN-Berlin 
Pes 0 0006 ee ob ehees COCR 0e~es FIs ¥; C. Ballet 
Most perfect gentleman ....ccccccccccccccece 


... William Holden 


ets oeuvre vebeduuweitescd ii cate «ae mene 


Highlight of the Year............. Film Festival (June 22-July 4) 








Italo Legit Up Via Gov t Handouts: 
Cafes Seasonal, Disk Biz Booms 


By ROBERT F. HAWKINS 


Rome. 
The Italian legitimate theatre, 


supported as usual by government | 


subsidies, has made a slight come- 
back during the past year, and the 
trend is up. 

The vital state handout, which 
this season has been promised to 
27 companies, organized as always 
on an itinerant repertory basis, is 
also designed to protect and aid 
the Italian playwright, and an esti- 
mated 77% of this stanza’s play- 
bills will therefore be reserved for 


local authors, even though very 


often it’s the foreign play which | 


brings in the money. 
Among the 84 foreign plays list- 


ed for this season are such already | 


successful items as Eugene 
O’Neill’s ““Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night,” “A Hatful of Rain,” Peter 
Ustinov’s 
“The Rainmaker,” “Picnic,” and 
others, as well as a full schedule 
of Shaw and Anouilh, seemingly in 
favor this year. Most companies 
tour for six months in the year. 
Still most successful, though re- 
ceipts have been falling off as 
prices mount to now astronomical 


heights ($5-$7), is the musical re- | 


vue sector, which this season sees 
a return of comic Toto to the live 
medium after seven years of pic 
work, while Walter Ciari, Carlo 
Dapporto, Billi and Riva, Wanda 
Osiris, Ugo Tognazzi and Macario 
all have put their shows on the 
road. 





| 
The Italian nitery picture con- 
tinues to be a seasonal affair at 
best, with only Milan and Rome 
holding out on an all-year basis. 
Genoa and Naples play to the gob 
trade, but here the standards are 
considerably lower. In the summer 
months, talent gravitates to the spa 
circuit (Viareggio, Venice, San 
temo and the Riviera, Capri, the 
Adriatic Coast) or the alfresco situ- 
ations in and near major centers. 
In Rome, nightclub activity re- 


“Romanoff and Juliet,’ | 


| 
| 


lwith a 


mains centered around Bricktop’s | 
Via Veneto spot, the Jicky Club, | 


Open Gate, KitKat, or the outskirt 

Villa dei Cesari, by the Appian 

Way. In summer months, it’s the 

Casina delle Rose and the Belve- 

dere delle Rose, L’Aiglon, a new 

i has just opened off Via Ven- 
0. 


This year has also seen a pro- 
found modification of the fabled 
VVBeach” with the addition, just 
Opposite the Excelsior Hotel, of a 
new sidewalk cafe-snack-bar com- 
bination, The Cafe de Paris, which 
Joins Doney’s, Strega, Rosatis, and 
Others in the parasol table set 
Which gives the street its name. 
Italians also seem to have taken 
to the snack bar—cafeteria idea: 
besides the new Via Veneto eatery, 
Several other Italo spots have 
Joined the California, Colony, Jer- 
y's Galleon, etc., as dispensers of 


) 


‘amburgers and other such Yank- 





inspired sundries, News in the res- 
taurant field is that Capriccio’s 
traditional show biz rendezvous, 
has moved to a new (and larger) 
location—still only a stone’s throw 
from the Excelsior hub. 

| In the disk sector, sales during 
the past year are said to have dou- 
| bled. R&R is big, especially Elvis 
Presley, but jazz is also a strong 
| seller, and steadier. Sale of U.S. 
records in general, especially of 
the new crop of vocalists, has risen 
to the skies, Italian artists have 
held their own, while the big loser 
‘in the past year has been the 
French song, which previously had 
a guaranteed niche here. 

Classics and opera continue in 
steady demand, with Toscanini 
still the biggest in this field. So- 
called hi-fi, exemplified by some 
twin-speaker German sets, has 
made a dent in the market, but 
sales have slowed down on these 
expensive units, and the portables 
are now getting a play once more. 
High local prices still make for 
|resistance to Ip’s, with some Italo 
|outlets actually bootlegging part 
|of their lp stocks while covering 
|}themselves via legit imports (but 
limited) of same catalogs. Some, 
complaining that disk companies 
are slow-moving, claim that’s also 
a faster way of meeting customer 
demand. 


‘Rififi,’ ‘Daughters’ Top 
| B.0. Draws in Mexico 





Mexico City. 
cops-and-robbers 
(Cont) and the 


The 
drama, 


French 
“Rififi”’ 


Mex-made, “Who Goes With Our | 


Daughters”’ 
draws in 


were the top local b.o. 
1956, it was announced 
here this week by 
ernment film 
of exhibition 


Mexico’s gov- 
department 
statistics. “Rififi,” 
record-breaking 31 weeks 


run at the swanky downtown Del | 


Prado cinema, 
before being yanked by local cen- 
sors because of its alleged effect 
on local youth. “Daughters” showed 
a total gross of $93,306. 


Other films which followed the 
two blockbusters were the Mex- 
made “The Innocent,” a Pedro 
Infante-Silvia Pinal starrer with 
$93,978 gross; “Rebel Without 
Cause” (WB), which pulled in $88,- 
688; “The Hidden One,” starring 
Pedro Armandariz and Maria 
Felix, which in its first-run alone 
has grossed $80,869; “Long Live 
Youth,” a Resortes comedy, which 
to date has shown $65,415 income 
and the Italo-Jap co-production of 
“Madam Butterfly,” which has 
$51,928 in the till. 


According to the report, edited 
by chief government film statisti- 
cian, Javier Arouesty, 1956 was the 
top year for Mexican-made product 
in local industry history. 


Last Year; ‘Rebel’ 4th 


bureau | 


grossed $123,414) 


London. 
A tentative date of Feb. 16 has 
been set as the beginning of a short 
series of rock ’n’ roll shows to be 
presented in this country by U. S. 
disk jockey Alan Freed. 


In this package are likely to be 
LaVern Baker, the Chuckles and 
the Moonglows (vocal teams) and 
Chuck Berry, who all appeared in 
the just-released film, “Rock, Rock, 
Rock,” with Freed. 

The tour is planned for a mini- 
mum of seven days, but it’s ex- 
pected that three extra concerts 
will be held. Impresario Phii Ray- 
mond is negotiating the deal this 
end, but nothing is definite yet. 


10 Years More Of 
‘Quota’ Upsets 
Some Britons 


By HAROLD MYERS 


London. 

The widespread belief that the 
Board of Trade has pulled a fast 
one on the British motion picture 
industry, by including a renewal 
of the existing Quota Act in the 
new Films Bill without providing 
an opportunity for amendment, 
found an echo in the House of 
Lords during. the second reading 
debate. 

Many trade associations have al- 
ready expressed their surprise at 
the government’s decision and the 





the Board of Trade prexy, when 
they accused him of having com- 
pletely misled the industry and de- 
manded a promise that there 
would be a government-promoted 
amending Bill before 1958 to give 
the trade an opportunity of sub- 


“almost indecently.” 

When the Bill was given an un- 
opposed second reading in 
Lords, Lord Jessel said it came as 
a tremendous shock to the trade 
and they had had no hint that the 


prolonged for another 10 years 
without consultation. The exhibi- 
tors, he said, had suggestions ready 
for some time for amendments to 
the 1948 Act and would have pre- 
ferred a separate Bill to deal sole- 
ly with the quota problem. 

The main government spokes- 
man in the debate, Lord Mancroft, 
emphasized that for reasons of 
prestige and balance of payments, 
the government considered it im- 
portant that Britain’s cinema 
screens should not be monopolized 
by foreign product. The number 
of exhibitors who had failed to 
show their required quotas had 
dropped in the last few years, in- 
dicating that British films could 
hold their own. 

The only peer to take a swipe at 
America in the debate was Lord 
Lucas, who said he was delighted 
| that the British film industry had 
not followed the unfortunate 
course of the American industry 
when it had to fight the powerful 
competition of television. The 
| U.S. industry, he declared, had at- 
; tempted to meet vulgarity with 
| vulgarity, and he urged the Board 
of Trade prexy to review some of 
the dollar expenditure on Ameri- 
can imports as “some of the films 
were not fit to be shown on the 
screens of any country.” 


The two trade experts in the 
House participated in the debate. 
Lord Westwood, a north country 
exhibitor, warned the government 
that unless there was a hefty cut 
in admission duties, there would 
be very few picture theatres open 
in 1967 when the Bill came to an 
end. Hundreds of small theatre 
operators were “just hanging on” 
to learn what their fate was going 
to be in next year’s Budget. Lord 
Archibald, the former Rank pro- 
ducer, considered the _ statutory 
levy an extraordinary clumsy in- 
strument and suggested the gov- 
ernment should find an alternative 
formula under GATT to pay a di- 
| rect subsidy to British film produc- 
} tion, 








quota arrangement was going to be | : 
|! a sudden yen for dubbing some of 


Woos Deejay Freed & Co. 





Assn. of Cine and Television Tech- | 
nicians made a personal protest to | 





mitting its points of view. They | 
suggested that the present legis- | 


lation was being rushed through | 


the 
i nese are 


| logic. 





Best.B.0, Insurance for Foreign - 


Film Invasion 
Authentic 


of U.S.: Accent 
Native Character 


By FRED HIFT 


The future of the foreign film in 
the American market hinges on 
precisely the extent to which it'll 
manage to stay “foreign.” 

This may sound like a fairly 
simple formula under the circum- 
stances, but curiously enough, it 
isn’t. For where experience would 
dictate to producers overseas one 
course, various pressures—includ- 


ing the American exhibitors with | 


their great and faithful addiction 
to the Hollywood formula—point 
them in a different direction. 
Every year, a_ steadily rising 
flood of imported pictures flows 
into this country. More foreign 
films are actually brought in than 
American films emanate from 
Hollywood. Yet only a small—a 
pathetically small — percentage of 


them form the crest of the wave} 


that spills over into the theatres 
and registers with the broad pub- 
lic. What makes this performance 
such a sore-point with industries 
abroad is that, in the reverse in- 
stance, the American product is 
so widely and whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted among global audiences. 


Since Hollywood has thus be- 
come an integral part of the one- 
world concept, overseas producers 
are anxiously looking for ways to 
make the bargain pay off at their 
end, too. During the past year, 


this determination to establish the | 


foreign film in the U. S. market 
has been more pronounced than 
ever. 


! British, French, Italians, Japs 
Britain’s J. Arthur Rank com- 
pany has established its own dis- 
tribution agency in America; the 
French are wracking their brains 
to come up with a workable for- 
mula under which their pictures 
might obtain wider 
the Italians, still maintaining a tot- 
tering Italian Films 
(I.F.E.), 
for their pictures (they can never 
forget those big breaks for Gina 
Lollobrigida); the Germans are 
juggling budgets in the hope of 
setting up a U. S. office to pub- 
licize their pictures, 
holding a film fest in 
N. Y. and also may set up an of- 
fice in Gotham. South of the bor- 
der, the Mexicans have developed 


their features for possible wider 
release in the U. S. Mexico’s Cim- 
ex has an office in N. Y. and Los 
Angeles. Spain, with a couple of 
international successes 


market. 

And so it goes. Everywhere 
there is a firm conviction that this 
apparent wall of resistance against 
foreign films among Americans— 
and particularly the exhibitors— 
can be broken. The pictures are 
there (at least in volume), the will 
is there, and the conditions, what 
with the “product shortage,” etc., 
seem to be ripe. Why then has 
the imported product failed to go 
places as yet? 

The range of answers covers a 
truly vast field. Some are utterly 
puzzling to Europeans’ because 
they are not rooted in convenient 
Others are annoying be- 
cause they don’t conform with con- 
venient notions that have been 
formed regarding the true poten- 
tial of the market. Others, still, 
are too complex to be fully under- 
stood by any people who have 
learned to accept the fact that the 


screen speaks an_ international 
language. 
A Building Clientele | 





There has, since the war, de- 
veloped a steady clientele for the 
foreign lingualers; the good ones 
—such as “Diabolique,” “La 
Strada,” “Gate of Hell” or “Rififi” 
—have earned very respectable 
sums of money; some 600 theatres 
now will ‘play imports on an off- 
and-on basis and of these there 
are between 200 and 250 “hard- 
core” situations that live on im- 
ports alone. Some of these houses, 
and they are almost exclusively in 
the big cities, do a nice, steady 
business, and it seems to be an ex- 
panding one. 

Producers abroad are an impa- 
tient lot. And very frequently they 


will not, or cannot, recognize the | 


comparative insularity of the 
American public, nurtured on Hol- 


distribution; | 


Export | 
want to revive promotion 


and the Japa- | 


under its} 
. . . T ~ | 
belt, is beginning to eye the U. S.| 


| lywood product and untouched by 


| linguistic. intercourse. Since their 
| pictures frequently fail to score 
in the U. S. in an almost direct 
_inverse ratio to what they do 
abroad, the temptation is to con- 
|form. That means hire “experts” 
who know “The American mind,” 
cast available Hollywood players, 
“tailor” story and script to “the 
| American way” and seek the kind 
| of pace indicated by the Ameri- 
can films. 


It also means, as a rule, the loss 
of that precious and often inde- 
finable “local” quality that has 
skyrocketed some of the imported 
productions to the top. It means a 
conscious attempt to compete with 
the American product on a level 
on which, at least in terms of the 
| American audience, competition is 
virtually impossible. 

Specia: Flavor On Own | 


If there is a future in the US. 
| for the foreign film, whether Brit- 
| ish or otherwise, it is solely in the 
kind of pictures that are “differ- 
ent,” the pictures that reflect a 
mode of life. manners and morals 
so distinctively apart from the U.S. 
norm that they appeal through the 
very fact of their being “foreign.” 

Years of frustration have brought 
some foreign producers, and nota- 
bly the Rank Organization’s John 
Davis, to the point where they see 
a “plot” among exhibitors to deny 
'them entry. In more than one 
| angry statement, Davis has pointed 
a finger at U.S: theatremen, accus- 
jing them of standing as a wall be- 
tween British films and their pub- 
lic. In mid-vear 1956 he even went 
to the length of taking out a full- 
page N.Y. Times ad to make his 
point. 








Where Both Sides Err _—si 


Yet Davis is wrong, and the ex- 
| hibitors are also wrong. Davis, now 
| committed to battle the giant on 
his own, fails to recognize the eco- 
nomic necessities imposed on 
American exhibs by a _ narrow- 
margin operation, and fails to un- 
derstand American mentality. The 
| exhibitors do not realize that they 
| must sometimes lead their audi- 
ence instead of follow it; that by 
exposing their patrons to at 
least some foreign product they 
| might well open up a new and as 
yet untapped source of new and 
appealing merchandise. The man 
who books a western reissue in 
preference to a new and well- 
| touted British, Italian or French 
attractions is playing it safe in a 
business that literally grew up on 
taking risks. 


The foreign film has made pro- 
gress. The fact that a “Rififi,” in 
dubbed version, could play the 
RKO and other N.Y. metropolitan 
circuits and outdraw “Bus Stop” in 
many spots has been duly noted. 
Foreign producers are waking up 
to the economics of the business, 
recognizing that handling of one 
of their features by a major dis- 
tributor does not necessarily rep- 


resent a _ profitable apex Even 
though unrealistic guarantees are 
still being asked from the indie 


distributors, the realization has 
simmered down among the ranks 
that the streets of the U.S. are not 
(necessarily) paved with boxoffice 
sold. The credit side of the ledger 
definitely widening ac- 
ceptance of the imported fare 

But obstacles a-plenty remain. 
Code and Legion of Decency, the 
moralistic guardians of our society, 
find little room for foreign morals 
and too many imports are sold on 
a sex-sational pitch that may be 
conjured up out of a single, thin 
scene. Also, most foreign stars 
remain unknown here, even though 
some have been snapped up by 
—ronywood and U.S. audiences 
thus will become acquainted with 
them eventually. Furthermore, 
the overseas industries’ promo- 
tional offices should be doing an 
effective job before long. Advance 
publicity on incoming features is 
scant and the promotional material 
that accompanies them is wholly 
inadequate. In this respect, Europe 
really could take a leaf from the 
Americans’ book. In others, it 
| might as well stick to doing what 
iit does best without those envious 
glances at Hollywood. 
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AUSTRALIAN ECONOMY 
INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 








By ERNEST TURNBULL 


(Managing Director Hoyts Theatres Ltd., Chairman 20th-Century-Fox Aust, Pty. Ltd.) 


Sydney. 

Although the clouded interna- 
tional situation and changing eco- 
nomic condition of the British 
Commonwealth make -long-range 
forecasting risky, 1 see no reason 
for anything but an _ optimistic 
outlook on the motion picture in- 
dustry’s future in Australia. 


Nevertheless, Australia must con- 


tinue to keep an_eve slanted at 


London and Washington, because 
ours is a country which lives 
largely by exports of wool and 
wheat and other primary products, 
and what happens in the world 
markets to affect purchasing-power 
overseas must ultimately react on 
our spending-power at home. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest rev- 
enue source, and wool is wealth 
in any currency. This year Aus- 
tralia’s fleece has sold at boom 
prices. Up to the Suez Canal dis- 
location, other primary exports 
were fast helping to wipe out our 
adverse trade balance. The Federal 
Government had restricted non- 
essential imports to reduce ex- 
penditure overseas, while increased 
exports were re-establishing Aus- 
tralia’s financial strength abroad. 
In fact, a trade deficit of £40,000,- 
000 in 1955 had been turned into 
a surplus of £39,500,000 by Oc- 
tober 1956. 

Perhaps recent events at Suez 
make that particular page in the 
ledger look less promising now. 
But sterling crises or dollar diffi- 
culties cannot cancel the near- 
record wool-cheque or stop those 
hundreds of millions of wocl-money 
coming into the country as the 
hard core of national prosperity | 
for 1957. 

There is another strength in the 
productive prosperity engendered 
by an effective immigration policy 
which brings in at least 100,000 | 
new settlers every year—or 1 per- | 
cent of the existing population. 

In addition, the natural increase 
is 150,000 per year—or 1% percent. | 

It will be seen that this total of 
215° annual increase on the na-| 
tional population represents also | 
a vital and continuing contribution | 
to Australia’s prosperity. 

While governments are seeking | 
to stabilize wages and ward off in- 
flation, nothing has yet been de-| 
vised to halt the constant rise of | 
costs—which is possibly the big- 
gest immediate threat to theatre 
box-offices. 

Just as there must be a limit to 
the wages any industry can afford 
to pay, so there is a very definite 
price maximum beyond which pic- 
ture patrons cannot or will not go. 

Today, they are not spending as 
readily as a year ago. Exhibitors | 
complain that business is down. | 
But so is the entertainment value | 
of much of the product. | 








| 
| 





‘King and I’ Smacko 
Outstanding pictures, in fact, are 
grossing bigger money than ever 


before. There seems no top—and | 
I point specifically to “The King | 
and I,” which, throughout Hoyts | 


Circuit, is breaking records we | 
never expected to lower. 

If product maintains those won- | 
derfully high standards established | 
during the screen’s renaissance | 
with CinemaScope three years ago, 
the exhibiting side of the industry 
here and elsewhere has little rea- 
son to be concerned as to the fu- 
ture. There are heartening signs 
in forthcoming schedules: a com- | 
bination of stars, stories and show- 
manship in which exhibitors can 
sense success. 

Government-imposed restrictions 
have brought about another box- | 
office competitor: a tremendous 
expansion of hire-purchase expen- 
diture which now ties up approxi- 
mately £250,000,000. Weekly-in- 
stallment payments reduce the sum 
available for amusement and make 
the average family more discrimi- 
nating in choosing a show. At Aus- 
tralian set-costs, we will see the 
time when the family cannot go 
to the pictures because of tv pay- 
ments. Probably that is happening 
now, but not enough to hurt any- 
body. 

For years exhibitors have watched 
the growth of tv in other countries, 
and its effect on cinema attend- 
ances. The immediate impact in 
Australia has been far less severe 
than anticipated. 

In Sydney three channels—one 
Zovernment-owned and two com- 





| sexuality, which 


ithe world at large, but 


mercial—are operating. While the 
rate of installations into private 
homes has disappointed both tv 
organizations and set manufactur- 
ers, it is quite inevitable that ulti- 
mately it will affect the cinema 
business as it is doing in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. 


High Cost of Sets j 


_ High set-costs ranging upwards 
to £300, with the majority around 
£250, are a hurdle few of the pub- 
lic will jump. To the average man 
here, those prices represent 10 
weeks’ salary. 


However, exhibitors are not 
lulled by these problems. Recog- 
nizing television’s potential as a 
competitor, they compare Sydney’s 
reaction with the way London orig- 
inally received it—a lagging start, 
a gradual build-up of interest 
mainly through outdoor sport re- 
lays and multiplication of viewing 
zones, finally the development of 
stars and personalities, and the 
nationwide upsurge which put 
British television into the same 
theatre-challenging position as the 
American. 


Although it may take much 
longer, the London pattern will be 
repeated in Sydney, and in Mel- 
bourne, where one government and 
two commercial channels are also 
licensed. 


Apart from all other considera- 
tions, my confidence in the indus- 
try’s future is based on my faith 
in its ability to create the calibre 
of picture the public requires, and | 
the fact that going to a cinema in 
Australia is much more an event 











than in any other country I have 
visited. 

Standards of theatre architec- 
ture, operation and service are on | 
a par with New York and London. | 


i|tors as their 


tional features of the legitimate 
theatre in seat-reservation and un- 
limited seasons. 


Seats may be booked a week in 
advance at all first-run houses for 
all pictures. With special attrac- 
tions such as “The King and I,” 
the box-plan opens from 10 to 12 
days in advance. 


This booking, plus the extended- 
season—policy, adds-psychelegieal 
distinction. Thus, even in the slack 
of 1956, “Love Is A Many-Splen- 
dored Thing” totalled 15 weeks at 
the Sydney Regent and Esquire; 
“Seven Year Itch” ran 11 weeks 
at the Mayfair; “Man In The Grey 
Flannel Suit” played 13 weeks at 
the Century. Additionally, our 
Sydney booking-charts bristle with 
five- to seven-week runs; and, in 
proportion to size, this holds true 
to every capital city. 

Spyros Skouras’ revelation of the 
production strength 20th Century- 
Fox has marshalled for 1957 is 
reflected here in renewed enthusi- 
asm throughout Hoyts Theatres, 
and 20th’s Australian distribution 
organization, as well as hundreds 
of independent exhibitors whose 
original faith in CinemaScope has 
been justified by three years’ profit 
such as they had never known 
before. 

In a period of diminishing sup- 
plies from all sources, the Skouras 
announcement of 55 productions 
between April 1957 and April 1958 
comes with dramatic force. 

The fact that 20th Century-Fox 
has stepped boldly into the leader- 
ship of the motion picture industry 
again as its greatest producer, nu- 
merically and artistically, is taken 
by responsible Australian exhibi- 
surest safeguard in 
this confused era of 
values and clouded international 


We have retained, too, the tradi-' scene. 





























London, 


Loud arguments as to whether 
the Lord Chamberlain should cen- 
sor piays in England or not are 
perhaps of peculiar interest to 
Americans because most of the 


Brit. Stage’s Novelty: He-She Sex 


British Producer Notes That Most of Plays on 
Homo Theme Are Written by Americans 
And for Money, Not Art 
By HENRY SHEREK 





plays under discussion are written | 


by American playwrights. 

Frankly, there is only one point 
at issue and that is the rather 
wearying and boring one of homo- 
the 
think, 

any 


not 
on 


will 
price 


berlain, rightly I 
have mentioned at 
the stage. 
Personally, I dislike homosexu- 
ality paraded in theatres with the 
obvious object of drawing money 
to the boxoffice—and with no 
other object, believe you me. 
Playwrights as a species have a 
horrid habit of declaiming that 
what they write is for the good of 
it is often 
only slightly good for the produ- 
cers and invariably is written with 


|the hope that it will be very good 


for the author financially. 

Nobody admires American play- 
wrights more than I do but I wish 
sometimes they would get down 
from their high horses and hypo- 
critical waving of flags of freedom. 
The only flags they should fly are 
flags for “freedom from want,” and 
in this I think they are quite right 
to write what they think will draw 
the multitudes. 


In New York it is only recently 
that so much has been written 
about homosexuality, although I 
believe this was introduced into 
the country some time ago, along 
with English actors, French per- 
fumes and overseasoned Oriental 
foods, but the American producers 
and likewise playwrights always 
seem to be producing last season’s 
successes, i.e. if a play about 
homos made a success last season, 
then any other play on the sub- 
ject must make a success this sea- 
son, because that is obviously 
what the public wants to see. 


It is quite possible that next sea- 


| speaking 


Lord Cham- | 




















son we might suddenly see a com- 
plete reversal in taste, and have a 
great output of plays about the odd 
subject of “Man meets woman— 
man goes to bed with woman.” 
This, as a habit, is rapidly although 
secretly gaining favour in these is- 
lands again, and I hear people 
quite enthusiastically 
about heterosexuality, Of course 
they have to be very careful to 
whom they confess this peculiarity 
because it can react unfavourably 
if they wish to get on in the thea- 
tre in London, but again, good ac- 
tors can even overcome the ob- 
stacle of normalcy in the West 


| End, but of course they have to be 
| frightfully good actors. 


| Chamberlain, 


Going back to the dear Old Lord 
he 


favour of the above mentioned 


| subject, because I have never seen 


| 


|zled by 





a play more outspoken and bawdy 
than “Under Milk Wood” by Dylan 
Thomas, which is now packing the 
New Theatre, and yet his Lordship 
did not alter a word. Although 
some of the public are rather puz- 
the allusions to old-fash- 
ioned love, they seem to be recom- 
mending it to their friends because 
it looks set for a long run. 

As I have for some years now 
been an enthusiast on the subject, 
I may remind readers that it was 
I who produced the play, and have 
probably started a campaign for 
Straightforward sex which will yet 
cause something of a revolution in 
this country, 

The  picture-theatregoers also 
appear to have even some interest 
in sex because of the amazing pop- 


ularity of Mecrilyn Momree, who I. 


think is fine, but I recall that when 
I was living in New York in the 
1920’s, the whole town was sizzling 
with ladies who looked, walked 
and talked exactly like Miss Mon- 
roe. It was the great period of the 
dumb blondes, before they had be- 
come immortalized by Miss Loos 
rather belatedly putting into print 
the fact that gentlemen prefer 
them, 


Britain’s No. 1 


Ottawa. 

Great Britain has developed an 
important export not generally in 
the charts presented by its Board 
of Trade. That country has be- 
come one of the most important 
exporters of showgirls, exceeding 
even France, which incidentally, 
has become one of the foremost 
users of the Limey linegirls. 

Today, British babes are to be 
found cavorting in all parts of the 
world. An article by Bob Musel 


in Weekend Magazine describes 
France’s Bluebell line, one of the 
best known in the world. This 
gang 
girls. Mme. Marcel Liebovici, once 
a Liverpool orphan named Marga- 
ret Kelly, is reportedly one of the 
major exporters of the Kingdom’s 
cutie kids. South America is one 
of the most important importers of 
this product. Another important 
developer of the showgirls is Mon- 
sieur Charley, a Frenchman who 
spends a lot of time in London 
seeking out suitable candidates 
Britons themselves have done 
much to develop the business ot 
sending out the dolls. Among them 
are nitery owners Dick Hurran, 
Bernard Hail and Buddy Bradley. 


For a while, American babes 
were hot items on the European 
marts. This came during the era 
when New York’s Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall Rockettes were winning 
all sorts of awards. However, that 
vogue died out when _ showsgirls 
rather than excellent dancers be- 
came the prime requisite of the 
European display centres. 

Another factor that has caused 
a decline in the use of American 
showgirls is that suitable femmes | 
are so scarce in the U.S. that top 
prices are paid and few are loathe | 
to travel. In fact, it’s very diffi- | 
cult to get girls to leave New York | 
for, for instance, Las Vegas, where 
the highest money in cafes is be- 
ing paid. For femmes not working 





changing | niteries, big money can be made 


on video shows. In Hollywood, 


| girls get occasional work in films 


| hew to the local 


| money. 


as well therefore will 
scenery because 
of the higher rewards. Besides, it’s 
less work and considerably more 


With all that loot avail- 


as tv, and 


lable, the girls won’t travel even 
though they have gown. 





The major U.S. importer of Brit- 


ish showgirls is Lou Walters, op- 
erator of the Latin Quarter. A lot 
of his linesters are of the domestic 
variety, but Walters goes abroad 
at least once a year and brings 
back miladies of British and French 
vintage for his New York and Mi- 
ami Beach spots. In addition, the 
girls are being shuttled on a circuit 
of industrial shows that his sub- 
sidiary, Lou Walters Enterprises, 
has developed. 

The Bluebell girls must have an 
altitude of 5’8” to 5/1014”, and 


|range between the ages of 17 and 


| spectable. 


seems to be in'! 








23. The profession is quite 
One Bluebell 
even includes two daughters of a 


retired British Colonel, 


re- 


comprises’ mainly” “Erigtish | 


| tributing company. 
'failure is 


'and his CCC outfit 


} 


|'UFA 
| Mosaik, and the Americans at that 


i the 
troupe |has been mentioned. 


Leila &' 


Export—Gi 
port—Girls 
Valerie Wolsten-Croft. Further 
statistics include the bright bit of 
intelligence that, of the 3,000 dolls 
in the Bluebell troupes, 2,800 have 
married, Their professional steps 


are stepping stones to the altar, 
it seems. 


European line producers describe 
British girls as having the best fig. 
ures. American girls may have 
longer legs, but for overall attyj. 
butes the British girls shapes yp 
best. In addition, the British num. 
bers are willing to exhibit more of 
their anatomy than the US 
femmes. In many parts of the 
world, that is considered very 
important. 





Allianz Is Kaput; 
Ernst Wolf Hurt 
But Goes On 


Mosaik dubbing studio and print- 
ing plant in Germany is being 
saved from bankruptcy in the wake 
of the Allianz failure. Allianz, one 
of the important German distribu- 
tors, has been taken over by the 
government and will be liquidated, 

Mosaik in Berlin, which is being 
used by most of the American 


companies to do their German 
dubbing, may change ownership, 
with a Swiss financier obtaining a 
51% interest. Former owner, Ernst 
Wolf, would retain 49% and co 
tinue in management. Howev: 


| he is losing 1,000,000 marks in the 


Allianz bust and owes an additional 


1,000,000 in connection with Mo- 
saik. 
Wolf got tied up with Allianz 


when the outfit owed him money, 
Instead of writing off the debt, he 
got controlling interest in the dis- 
The Allianz 
affecting a number of 
producers, notably Arthur Brauner 
However, the 
Berlin Senate, which has an inter- 
est in keeping production activity 


(in Berlin, has extended a helping 


hand to Brauner. Several other 
producers are expected to go bust. 
Union Films also is in trouble. 
In Germany, distribution for the 


|most part finances production. 


The American companies have 


| been most eager to retain Mosaik 
| and have been active in the at- 
| tempts to save the company. Some 
| $2,000,000 a year is being spent by 


U. S. firms on dubbing and print- 


|}ing at the Mosaik plant. 


There was a point when the new 
combine tried to take over 


point threatened to take their dub- 
bing work elsewhere. 

Possibility of a Mosaik loan via 
European Recovery Program 
Lab, which 
|also does b&w printing, owes large 
sums to rawstock manufacturers. 











Greeks Build New First-Runs 
Despite Taxes, Pegged Admissions 











By IRENE V 


Athens. 

The 12 firstrun houses in Athens 
have proved insufficient to cope 
with the constantly increasing pop- 
ulation of this city and the in- 
creasingly popularity of films as 
entertainment in competition with 
other forms of show business. 
Athens has over 2,000,000 popula- 
tion. New buildings are constantly 
in construction in the old city and 
in new sections as well. 

There is a trend to decentralize 
the overcrowded show biz centre. 
A step in that direction was last 
year’s new cinema theatre, the 
Radio City, in a new section of the 
town, Patission Street. This the- 
atre has a seating capacity of 1,200 
seats and did very well in its first 
year of operation. 

This year four new firstrun the- 
atres were built and opened. These 
are the Hellinis Cinema, 1,000 
seats; the Stella Cinema, 1,400 
seats; the Astron, 1,450 seats; finally 
the Rivoli, only 500 seats. All of 


these houses are luxuriously fur- 
nished and equipped with multi- 
purpose screens to suit every type 
of production. 

New cinemas have also opened 


ELISSARIOU 

[recently in other towns of Greece. 
Stimulating this latter trend has 
been abolition of admission tax in 


| small towns with a population of 
| less than 10,000 inhabitants. 
During last summer 14 ne\ 
open-air cinemas operated in 
Athens, Piraeus and Suburds area. 
These were built in spite of Gov- 
ernment’s attitude of not willing 
to grant any further tax relief. Ad- 
mission taxes have always been & 
prime source of income often iti- 
posed to raise extra funds in fa- 
vour of earthquake victims or for 
other social purposes. As is true 
of taxes the world over, repeal is 
always unlikely. The temporary 
becomes the permanent. 


Motion picture theatres were 
classified by a decree as “Essen: 
tial Commodities in Short Supply 
fixing for all theatres throughout 
the kingdom the admission prices 
prevailing as of December, 1955 
This was another hard blow to the 
film trade in Greece. Never be- 
fore had the Ministry frozen the 
admission scale. Fixed admissions 
are in the face of inflation pr 
vailing generally. 
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Traveling the Memory Trail Deutschland Differences 


By HAZEL GUILD 


A Decade of Offbeat Anecdota About 
Films and Film-Makers All Over 


The European Map 





By STUART SCHULBERG 





You’re back in America after 10 years of film-making 
abroad and now your lunch companions ask why you went 
and what you did and how you fared and where you lived. 
But 10 years is too long to translate into cafe conversation 
and so you answer their questions with a question of your 
own: How about a drink before we order? And before 
you know it you're talking about your new aetivities, here 

“and now—the sobering reality of Manhattan-on-the-rocks 
(waiter, better make that a double, please!) ... 


But much later, as you ride the 5:39 back through the 
winter’s night, past Valhalla and Pleasantville, your mind 
starts travelling another route, 5,000 kilometers and five 
years away... 

Back to that weinstube in Cologne, where you’re hoping 
the second bottle of Liebfraumiich will convince the 
thirsty theatre-owner to hold your picture an extra week. 
Your distributor in Frankfort has told you Herr Kinobe- 
sitzer responds to wine, black cigars and gemutlichkeit, so 
by now the table is suffused with his ashes and your aspi- 
rations. You start talking about the good old days—die 
gute alte Zeiten—of the film industry. You're getting 
nostalgic about Lubitsch, Garbo and “If it’s a Paramount 
Picture, it’s the best show in town!” But Herr Kinobe- 
sitzer is reminiscing about a different epoch—Goebbels, 
Leni Riefenstahl, Morgen die Ganze Welt. “Ach, und Veit 
Harlan!” he sighs, naming the directional darling ef the 
Nazi Propaganda Ministry who made “Jew Suess,” “What 
money we made with his pictures! Say what you want 
about him today, mein Herr, that man was a film genius!” 
But you don’t say what you want about Veit Harlan— 
Cologne is a key city and you need that extra week. You 
uncork the second bottle of Liebraumilch and you change 
the subject. And the only man you hate more than Herr 
Kinobesitzer is yourself... 

In Berlin a few months later, you’re relaxing after a 
hectic day spent settling the details of your new produc- 
tion. You’ve approved the sets, signed the lab contract 
and: hired the composer—an amiable, old professional 
with a string tie. That evening a German friend invites 
you to a private screening of “Jew Suess” and, out of 
morbid curiosity, you go. And there, amidst the credit 
titles of that craven film, you spot the name of your new 
composer. Ten years earlier he had done his bit for 
Hitler and Harlan by distorting traditional Jewish music 
into a scurrilous score, a sort of symphony of anti-Semi- 
tism. Next day you call the old musician to your office 
to face the music. He brings his son along for moral 
support—and the support is so moral that you wind up 
firing the old man and hiring the anti-Nazi son, who soon 
becomes your most dependable cameraman 
From Nazis to Reds } 
You’re in Copenhagen screening some rushes one day 
in 1950. In the middle of a complicated dolly shot, a 
Danish assistant nudges you: the prop newspaper in the 
actor’s hand is the local Communist sheet and the red 
headline reads, “Yank Gangsters Invade Korea.” When 
the lights go ur in the projection room, you discover that 
(1) the essential scene can't be remade because the actor 
has left for South America, (2) no protection angles were 
covered so the dolly shot can’t be edited, and (3) your 
director, assistant director and cameraman are all Com- 
munist sympathizers. You spend the next three hours 
in that projection room—one solitary American and 20 
Danes—debating the great issues of our time. Next day 
there is something to show for it—a staggering overtime 
bill from the screening room. A few months later in 
Paris, there is one lone dissenter in the audience when 
Hans Christian Kaye breaks into “Wonderful, wonderful 
Copenhagen” 


Another time in Paris you’ve arranged a key screening 


Of your answer print for toppers, backers and fronters. 
You're all been sitting for 15 minutes in the plush projec- 
tion room on the Champs-Elysees, waiting for the print to 
be rushed from the lab. Five minutes and 10 finger-nails 


later, you storm to the telephone and call the lab. “Ze 
preent, she weel be ready in two day,” the man Says. 
“But you promised it for now,” you shout. “There’s a 
roomful of people waiting, you...” The Frenchman 
interrupts: “Monsieur was so anxious to have the print 
today that, even though it could not possibly be ready that 
fast, he did not want to disappoint Monsieur by saying 


no.” Out of your pocket comes the loose-leaf blacklist and 
you inscribe the lab’s name below your last Italian pro- 
duction manager’s. Then your head wearily back to the 
projection room to tell your disbelieving guests, ze screen- 


g, She weel be postpone two day 
Or that time in Dublin, where you're shooting a feature 
a converted gym at the Irish Army barracks. Because 
believe in shuffling your nationalties like a deck of 
Cards, you've assembled an international crew which in- 
Cludes a Parisian makeup girl. If looks could speak, 
madamoiselle’s face and figure would be an off-color story 
even in Pigalle. She wears tight sweaters, black knit 
Stockings, and an air of scented suggestion. Maybe she 
Was 00d for studio morale back on the Continent, but 
tere in puritanical Ireland she’s disastrous. Your Irish 
Crew-members, already ruddy -faced, turn scarlet every 
time Mile, Pigalle flounces and bounces across the set. 
The grips and gaffers are so busy, casting down their eyes 
In shame that they can’t watch the lights and props. 
\fter a week of shooting, you’re three days behind sched- 
ule. You ship the girl ooh-la-la-ing back to Paris and hire 
the Abbey Theatre makeup man—a fine broth of a boy— 
® replace her. Irish heads are raised again in manly 
Snor—and you finish the picture in a blaze of glory and 
owers whiskey. Up Erin—but also viva la France!... 
aa? ou’re in Berlin again, shooting a picture about a Red 
ny major who defects to the West. It’s 10:30 p.m. in 
uniter earten, hard against the Russian Sector, and the 
S are lights defy the night. This is the key scene— 
Dre ee perilous dash | to freedom in West Berlin. 
eg o1 Victor Vicas calls Action,” and actor Ivan Desny 
“"s racing down your littered street. You shoot it once, 


it 


t 


AN ORGAN GRINDER in Frankfurt, Germany, twirled 
his box recently and brought in a mint of pfennigs with 
some super-styling—instead of the passe “Paloma” and 
boring “Beer Barrel,” he wheezed out with “Rock Around 
The Clock” and “Love Me Tender.” 


CINERAMA, which hasn’t as yet been installed here 
because the tourist trade doesn’t flourish sufficiently to 
hold over a movie for a long date, has a new idea for 
Germany—Cinerama on Wheels, to haul to the constant 
carnivals and fairs, and bring in a regular stream of gelt 
via a moving platform. 

TAKE A TIP from the competition, and you might wind 
up with the payoff dough. Germany, often reputed as an 
excellent copyist but an unimaginative innovator, has 
some entertainment tricks that could do right well in 
show biz in super-hep old New York or in the sticks of 
the States. Here are some more gimmicks that the Old 
Reich has revealed recently, 

AN EXTRA PLUS in theatre entertainment is now pro- 
vided by three German houses—the Universum in Bonn 
just joined the Cascade in Cologne and the Gloria in 
Munich in installing the popular “Dancing Waters,” organ- 
operated sprinkling system which throws water in differ- 
ent patterns, against colored lights, 30 feet in the air, and 
with music, yet. 

(The houses, however, also found out one disadvantage 
of the “Dancing Waters” show—it’s rumored thev’ve had 
to install extra restroom facilities, due to the psychologi- 
cal effect of the waters!) 

Universum theatre owner Leo Horster cut his lighting 
bill in half with another innovation—he installed white 
plastic backs on the seats, reflecting instead of absorbing 
the light, 

AN AMERICAN DISTRIB in Germany leads the list, 
first to install the Remington Rand machine system to 
handle billing and location lists on film rolls—finds. that 
it will cut down on employees and despite high initial 
cost, save the company lotsa loot and time. 

A TRIPLE PAYOFF PLAY is the latest notion of Hel- 
mut Dettmer, owner of three Frankfurt nightclubs. At 
his cafe, “08-15,” he instituted Friday night recording 
sessions, urging any guests with talent to come up and 
entertain the audience and be recorded at the same time, 
with big response from amateur singers, comedians, 
musicians. 

A Frankfurt recording company even makes the records 
free of charge—gets its profit from selling private records 
to some of the entertainers later. 

FEMALES, NAKED TO THE WAIST, wrestling in the 
mud, are still a big nightclub draw in Frankfurt, Berlin, 
Hamburg, but, so far as it’s known, are not providing club 
entertainment outside of Germany. Also popular extras 
at some of the night spots here are the interconnecting 
phone or mail systems, permitting guys to contact gals at 
another table, either vocally or in writing. 

WITH AMERICAN ACTORS FIGHTING FOR PRES- 
TIGE, German actor Curd Juergens came up with a new 
legal safeguard for his stature when he sued the pro- 
ducers of a film for changing its title without consulting 
him. He insisted that the switch from “Duty to Silence” 
to “You Are My Still Valley” (the name of a pop German 
folk song) made the pic lose its significance and become 
instead a folksy little thing, thus damaging his reputation. 
He won, too, 

STANDING ROOM ONLY for every performance of 
opera is something the Met would like to claim—and it’s 
being put into actuality every season by the Wagner broth- 
ers, Wieland and Wolfgang, grandsons of famed composer 
Richard Wagner. The brothers have innovated up-to-date- 
and-then-some opera at grandad’s old Bayreuth Festival 
House, with super-modern lighting, staging, costuming. 
“Tannhauser,” for instance, became a superb spectacle of 
sex and music, and the boys have earned worldwide ac- 
claim plus pocketbook payoff with thei: «tyling that makes 
opera worth seeing as well as worth hearing. 

UNUSUAL SITES FOR OUTDOOR THEATRE do biz 
in Germany, where summer theatre is staged in forests, 
on mountain tops, in castles, and the historic sights get 
an added audience who believe the play’s the thing. Hei- 
delberg’s famed castle, the castle on a mountain top at 
Bad Duerkheim, Heidenheim’s Hellenstein Castle. 
feld’s monastery, Rautlingen’s Sylvan 
beautiful summer outdoor theatres. 

Another popular pastime in summer is the annual 
“lighting”—many resorts with a lovely park or small for- 


Herse- 
‘heatre, all become 





twice, and once again. And then suddenly another Red 
Army man is running through the synthetic shadows — 
and this man is not in the script. This Soviet soldier is 
for real. He’s a 20-year-old Ukranian private who has 
just deserted his sentry box at the big Red Army Monu- 
ment at the Brandenburg Gate. Tired, terrified, he has 
run headlong toward your Klieg lights and into a movie 
called “No Way Back.” When he sees Desny’s Red of- 
ficer’s uniform, he tries to bolt away again, but Vicas— 
who speaks perfect Russian—convinces the boy he is safe 
in the West. 

You’re in London to arrange production of a docu- 
mentary on Greece. You celebrate when you manage to 
sign director Humphrey Jennings, Britain’s poetic realist, 
a film-maker’s film-maker with a Byronic love for Greece. 
In time he and his crew arrive on a tiny Aegean island 
to shoot the first sequences. Jennings is up on a bluff 
scouting angles. “This is what I like doing best in the 
world,” he shouts down to an assistant. And then a piece 
of the cliff gives way and Humphrey falls to the rocky 
beach below. His life ebbs away like the retreating 
wave. Somehow the crew manages to finish the picture, 
and finally the day comes when you have to screen it for 
the sponsors in Paris. Every scene and every shot is 
haunted by your memories of Humphrey Jennings. At 
last the music swells and the end titie fades in. For the 
sponsors, who are already beginning to raise their critical 
din, it is just the end of another documentary. For you 
who hired Humphrey Jennings, it is the end of a man. 
The end of your own innocence ... 


You have travelled past the lighted stations of remem- 
brance, and now you are back on the 5:39 after 10 years 
of film-making in Europe. The conductor is calling your 
destination. This is where you get off. Here and now, 
you’re home at last—and ready for a second decade of 
human adventures in what some foolishly call “the mo- 
tion picture business.” 


est light it for several nights with thousands of candles, 
charge admission for a stroll through the romantically 
lighted area, and don’t restrict the fireworks to the Fourth 
of July. An inexpensive display has helped many a deficit 
into the black. 

BAR IN A MOVIE HOUSE is making money for the 
Roxy in Hamburg, where the canny femme theatre owner 
decided that if men and women beat their way to a bar 
at stage events, they’d do the same at a cinema. 


METRO PULLED A TRICK in pwhlicizing “Kiss Me 
Kate” by advertising at Braunschweig that passersby 
could kiss in front of the theatre and see themselves later 
in a 70-meter trailer for the film. So many strollers de- 
cided to see themselves necking on the screen that the 
police had to break up the crowd, and the resultant trailer, 
very well attended, mostly showed the cops moving the 
kissing crowd along. 

ONE FOR THE PRICE OF TWO was what German film 
distributor Gloria negotiated in selling a pair of films, 
“Star Over Colombo” and “The Prisoner of Maharajah,” 
to Republic for U.S. release. The two, both starring Wil- 
lie Birgel and Christina Soederbaum, were originally a 
series, but Repub director John Auer combined both into 
a single new pic, with a new plot (since the pic had to be 
dubbed into English anyhow), and called “Circus Girl.” 

MUSIC FOR THE SOUL AND STOMACH is combined 
in a new album, a Polydor LP recently released here. 
Cedric Dumont, who has a cooking and music show on 
Cologne radio, brought out the album of music and re- 
cipes titled “Cedric Dumont’s Musical Cocktail—Musical 
and Alcoholic Recipes for Happy Hours.” 

TAPPING THE RICH FOR TICKETS was the idea of 
students at the Fasching (German Mardi Gras) carnival 
in Aachen, They charged admission prices according to 
weight—about lc per two pounds—to make the town’s 
plump businessmen pay the price. And they got the girlies 
to come in more revealing attire by stressing that the 
scantier the costume, the less the weight, the lower the 
admission cost, 

IMAGINATIVE THIEVES took advantage of the long- 
est-run-in Germany scored by “Gone With the Wind” at 
the Kurbel in Berlin, and for a few months pulled off a 
series of thefts on autos parked in the vicinity of the 
theatre—eounting on the fact that the car owners: were 
tied up in a three-and-a-half hour pic. 

Turnover problem hit the theatre management, though, 
where seven changes of ushers and four changes of pro- 
jectionists proved that it’s a good movie, but you can’t 
keep watching the same film for three and a half years. 

SELLING A TRAILER ON A FiiM TO TY, making a 
profit from the TV sale, and reaping extra publicity for 
the film is what Disney’s rep did in Germany. He sold a 
20-minute film ealled “Photographers of the Vanishing 
Prairie” to Berlin-TV for exposure on the entire German 
tv net in advance of the opening of “The Vanishing Prai- 
rie,” then repeated the same trick on a pair of films, 
“Monster of the Deep” and “Operation Undersea,” both 
plugging “20.000 Leagues Under the Sea.” 

COUNTING ON HALF A MILLION Yank servicemen 
and families stationed in Germany, and knowing that cer- 
tain films aren’t bought to play for them on the GI circuit, 
hep American distributors sold German theatre exhibitors 
on capitalizing on the American audience in their midst. 
20th-Fox booked “Carmen Jones” in major German cities, 
alternating English and dubbed German performances. 
The film wasn’t bought for the GI circuit because of the 
Bizet music lawsuit entanglements, but the German thea- 
tres drew the American audiences to see the pic. 

Then United Artists followed with “Man With the 
Golden Arm,” denied GI theatre playdates because it 
didn’t receive the seal of the Production Code. But 
German theatres played it—in English. 

WOT DAT, MAN? Appealing to every musical instinct, 
the town’s Swing Bar is advertising “Hillbilly Roeck—and- 
Roll Music.” And the new Picasso Keller insists that it 
has “existentialist music.” 

“HEAVEN AND HELL” was the name coined for a new 
nightclub here, the owner figuring that it would appeal to 
every type of patron. But at a violent protest from a 
Protestant minister, club shortened its name to “Hell” 
alone—and has been doing great biz. 

WHERE DO MOST OF THE PEOPLE GO most of the 
time? To the Frankfurt Zoo, which racks up over 1,000,- 
000 visitors a year. And when the moppets and elders suf- 
fer tired feet, they want to sit down. So figured entre- 
preneurs—latest theatre site is the 400-seat Zoo Licht- 
spiele, just opened, naturally, in the Zoo. And the rebuilt 
Kleines Theater im Zoo stage reopened Christmas. 

THE PLAY’S THE THING, and aiways needs an audi- 
ence. Always on the lookout for new patrons, Frankfurt 
theatre may have started a trend. “All the King’s Men,” 
the Robert Penn Warren play, was first-nighted by the 
Frankfurt City Players in a factory, the famed Farbwerke 
Hoechst, with the factory workers as guests. Workers 
were so enthusiastic that the City Players plan to present 
other dramas in factories throughout Germany. 

EVER HEAR OF A FILM STARTING ON TY, then 
switching to the movies? “Probleme 56,” about the cur- 
rent church difficulties in Germany, played first on the 
German TV net, and has since been sold as a documentary 
short to play in film houses. 


ATTENTION, A & R MEN. Trends are often forecast 
in a small land, testifies AFN Radio in Germany. By 
reading mail and checking requests, they can predict 
what'll occur later in the U.S. Sinatra made his comeback 
on AFN before he hit the tops again in the States; the 
baritones clicked on AFN first; the jazz trend upsurged 
here in advance—Stan Kenton, Charlie Ventura’s “Just 
Jazz” album, and “Chet Baker Sings” were all hits here 
ahead -of tim~ Slates. 


ONLY IN GERMANY could this be done, Hollywood 
producer Ronald Alcorn came here to make tv film series, 
“Citizen Soldier,’ for U.S. release, and with cooperation 
from both the U.S. Army and Germany Army, he has per- 
mission to use actual battlesites, men and equipment from 
both armies. Remarked someone, “He could start his own 
private war.” 

Payoff, he figures, is that there are 17,000,000 ex-sol- 
diers with 34,000,000 relatives in the U.S., all interested 
in seeing authentic recreation of true incidents from the 
last war. 
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American Negroes’ Impact 
On Parisian Show Biz 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 

Aside from the world-known Josephine Baker, now 
retired from show biz and devoting herself to her 
many adopted children, of various races, and her 
hotel and cabaret in Southern France (Dordogne), 
which she hopes to turn into a tourist mecca, not 
much has been written of the American Negroes 
who have chosen to live, or spend time, in Paris 
since the war. Though no others have reached the 
famed acceptance of Miss Baker, most are fairly 
obviously content. This will deal primarily with 


’ superiority feeling still exists which can flare up in 


arguments or other releasing agents, even in France. 
American and African Negroes rarely fraternize due 
to cultural differences. 

Jazz is a field that at one time got Gallic adhesion 
via its noted Negro practitioners. As tastes have 
matured, this notion has changed, but the main U.S. 
bands and personalities who come in for both spe- 
cialized and popular concerts are primarily colored. 
Many musicians have settled here and made careers 
for themselves in the various little boites around 
town. If not too lucrative, they at least have been 


those engaged in show biz or other creative activi-~~ ablé "to kéep Working; there are no union troubles, 


ties. 

Of those been and gone, Eartha Kitt got her start 
here when Orson Welles used her in a specialized 
legit show. She then perfected her vocalizing in 
various boites around town. Ruby Richard played 
second lead at the Folies Bergere before being 
signed by Lou Walters as a Gallic act for his New 
York Latin Quarter. Inez Cavanaugh, for awhile, 
had the most popular Left Bank boite where she 
also sang, and Walter Bryant landed a role in a pic 
version of Jean-Paul Sartre’s “The Respectful Pros- 
titute,’” which opens in a dubbed version in N.Y, 
soon. 

However, actors are scarce here due to lingo dif- 
ficulties, and the many resident North Africans are 
able to do most special pic parts. Others are lesser 
known and mainly in the jazz, singing or dance fields 
where there is more opportunity and acceptance. 
A large segment of writers, composers and painters 
also work here calmly without any pressures other 
than making a living. 

Richard Wright, the noted author, is one of the 
oldest Parisian expatriates in this latter category, 
having arrived in 1946. Wright feels that the psy- 
chology of an American Negro changes in living 
abroad. He found that here he could exist side by 
side with other people and eliminate the direct 
problems, to some extent, of prejudice and obsession 
which make up the greater part of the themes of 
Negro writers. He could now understand his fel- 
lowman better and get a wider idea of what makes 
his specific culture and how it was before being 
absorbed into America. As a result, Negro litera- 
ture, from those abroad, is now beginning to treat 
ordinary, human, psychological problems instead of 
the omnipotent race problems at all times. 





| Negro Stance 





Wright has written a book on Africa and one on 
Spain. Most writers here feel that in America, be- 
fore desegregation, there was an intensive Negro 
nationalism which is now slowly letting up. A re- 
absorption into national life will cut into black belt 
types of feelings, emotions and expressions, and 
will help free the writer from his usual subject. Of 
course, difficulties abound yet, but a step has been 
taken. That is the essential. They also say that 
during the depression, and for awhile after the war, 
progressists used the Negro in plays and other 
media as a symbol of oppression. With the ensuing 
changes, this has mainly disappeared. If it again 
led to less chances for Negro actors, relegated pri- 
marily to specified roles or as mere entertainers 
rather than whole human beings, it at least cleared 
the troubled creative air. 

Many writers living here do so on limited means, 
and devote themselves mostly to their work. Among 
them are James Baldwin, Ollie Harrington, Chester 
Hines, Richard Gibson, William Gardner Smith and 
Ollie Stewart. Wright feels that there is discrimi- 
nation here also, but on a cultural level, not on a 
biological level, as regards the North Africans here 
from the French colonies. 

There is rare public distinction between the races, 
and the Negro can go anywhere. But some sort of 


and they seem to enjoy life, with many having no 
clear ideas on any return home, as yet—if any. 

Jimmy Davis, cleffer responsible for “Lover Man,” 
is another oldtimer here. Now singing and playing 
his own songs, he has become a definite show per- 
sonality. He plans to return when he has satisfied 
himself as to his abilities in his new undertakings. 
He has developed a keen songalog and is now at the 
Scandia Club. Then there is burly Fat Edwards in 
his solid renditions of pops and spirituals. Aaron 
Bridgers and Art Simmons do the piano chores at 
the Mars Club, and Lobo Nocho sing there and at 
Schubert’s in Montparnasse. 


| Jazz, Ballet, Ete. | 


Sidney Bechet is a lead jazz personality here as 
well as a disk fave, and he has now turned to seri- 
ous composing via two ballets. This New Orleans 
veteran’s soprano sax has led to riots at the Olympia 
Musichall and he is a definite, integral part of the 
Gallic jazz scene. 

Albert Nicholas has a successful trio here, and 
Peanuts Holland holds forth at Metro-Jazz, as does 
Bill Coleman, both on trumpets. Don Gias, a cleffer, 
does piano work at clubs while attending the Paris 
Music Conservatoire, anc Annie Morre does her 
fine intime song and piano act at Calavados. Taps 
Miller does terp stuff in vaude, and Kansas Fields 
holds down the drums at the Vieux Colombier. 

In the dance field, Bernard Hassler, Arthur Bell 
and Gene Robinson are at the Folies Bergere, and 
Robinson also has a successful dance studio, Gordon 
Heath has his own club, L’Abbaye, where a packed 
specialized crowd listens to his folksinging with 
white partner Lee Payant, every night. Heath some- 
times does acting chores, but primarily, in London, 
where he does an annual “Othello” on video or on 
the road. Specialty acts like The Modernics (four) or 
Jackson, Cornell & Carter always have house book- 
ings here. 

Charles Holland, a tenor, has been at the Opera- 
Comique in “Les Pecheurs Des Perles” (Pearl 
Fishers) and is one of the foremost interpreters of 
Mozart on the Continent. Due to do “Othello” at 
the Opera, he has made a niche for himself in the 
French classical musical world. Quentin Foster, 
between singing at clubs, is working on a ballet and 
a musical comedy, and Buford Delaney is soon ready 
for an exhibition of his paintings. Gypsy Menor is 
studying theatre here and is up for a role in the 
Gallic legit version of Erskine Caldwell’s “God’s 
Little Acre.” 

Most of these people, when queried, opine that 
life is more bearable here, but most feel they will 
eventually head back home where recent improve- 
ments and progress in racial relations have made 
for positive reactions among them. 

Also echoed is the fact that Negroes do not give 
enough backing to their own artists Stateside as 
was recently voiced in the U.S. by Sammy Davis Jr. 
However, with the continuing disappearance of ba- 
sically sectionalized Negro humor, expressions and 
desegregation progress, they feel there should soon 
be a more comprehensive attitude, by all peoples, 
towards judging a man only as a human being and 
by his ability and talents. 
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Exporting U.S. Film Glamour 


solution to the problem had been 
reached and that an agreement 
permitting 2,100,000 feet of exposed 
films to be licensed for import from 
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the United States had been con- 
cluded. Film remittances under 


duced to 14 cruzeiros) and _ in- 
creased the ceiling for standard 
films from 10 to 12 cruzeiros. (In 
November 1956 the free rate of ex- 
change in Brazil was about 70 
cruzeiros to the U.S. dollar). 

Since October 1955, remittances 
of film earnings from Colombia 
have been made at the free mar- 
ket rate of exchange which is con- 
siderably higher than the offical 
rate. To offset this loss in reve- 
nue, requests have been made to 
Colombian authorities to permit an 
increase in theatre admission 
prices, however, at the end of. 1956 
no increase had been granted. 

The past two years were partic- 
ularly good for distributors of 
United States films in Argentina. 
More United States films are be- 
ing released and are being well re- 
ceived. However, the situation 
with regard to remittance of film 
earnings is still uncertain. The 
Argentine film agreement expired 
in 1955 and while relations with the 
new Argentine Government have 
been described as cordial, no new 
agreement has been concluded. 
The U.S. industry has been trying 
to get the Argentine Government 
to adjust the present ceiling prices 
on theatre admissions and while 
it is expected that a reasonable ad- 





justment will be made, no change 
has been announced as yet. 


The film market in the Orient 
continues to offer the United States 
industry a very strong challenge. 
There has been a continued growth 
in the number of theatres operat- 
ing in this area, particularly in Ja- 
pan, India, and Indonesia. An in- 
crease in film production in this 
area has also brought about certain 
legislative actions designed to pro- 
mote and protect national film in- 
dustries. These have taken the 
form of import quotas, restrictions 
on film remittances, and playing 
time requirements for locally pro- 
duced films. 

Early in 1956 it was reported that 
import licenses for U.S. films into 
Burma were being withheld and 
that the Government was contem- 
plating the establishment of im- 
port quotas. In July 1956 an im- 
port quota was set up which wouid 
have permitted each U.S. film com- 
pany to import only 10 complete 
programs a year as compared with 
previous annual imports’ of 35 to 
40 programs. The U.S. film dis- 
tributors strongly protested this 
quota and returned their import -li- 
censes to the Burmese Govern- 
ment. However, in October 1956 
it was reported that a satisfactory 


this agreement are to be virtually 
free, subject only to licensing ar- 
rangements with the National Bank 
of Burma. 


Throughout 1956 the distributors 
of U.S. films in the Philippines 
were confronted with one problem 
after another in the importation 
and distribution of their films. In 
June 1956 regulations were issued 
reducing by 20 percent the number 
of foreign films to be imported 
during the last half of 1956. In 
July 1956 the Central Bank issued 
regulations revising the film remit- 
tance formula which further lim- 
ited the transfer of U.S. film earn- 
ings. There were also indications 
that the customs duties for motion 
pictures would be increased. 
Throughout the entire year, the 
U.S. film industry has expressed 
increasing concern over the cumu- 
lative hampering measures which 
the Philippines were imposing with 
regard to distribution of U.S. films 
in that market. At the end of 1956 
negotiations were still being car- 
ried on seeking a satisfactory solu- 
tion to some of these most pressing 
problems. 


The Japanese Government set the 
regular quota for the import of 





oreign films for the fiscal year 
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Land of the Bolsheviks 








Continued from page 5 —————aad 
miscalculations and was causing most of their present trouble. 


In the 


satellites, Stalin had been built up as a god. He had uprooted, impris- 
oned and killed the anti-Communists because he knew best and would 
eventually lead the comrades to the promised land. 

But now the Soviet leaders were saying that Stalin was wrong, and 


if Stalin was wrong, then who’s right today? 


In Hungary, before the 


Red Army came back to crush the short-lived Nagy regime, ministers 


were feeling that Marshal Tito was probably right. 


Therefore a gov- 


ernment delegation was planning to go to Yugoslavia to apologize to 


Tito. 


I asked one of the delegates, the day before the group left, whether 
they would discuss future economic relations between the two coun- 


tries. 


we're going to apologize to Tito.” 
bod 


“Oh, no,” he said, “nothing like that. 
apologize, because when a man is wrong, he ought to apologize. So 


We're just planning to 


te 


This mood of mass apology is revealed by a story I heard in Moscow 
before returning gratefully to the United States. ; 

One party member meets a fellow partisan in Red Square. 

“Oh, comrade,” he wails, “I’m in a terrible fix. After 10 years, I now 
find that Joseph Stalin is wrong and I can’t go home.” 

His friend tried to comfort him, reminding him that a good Com- 
munist is flexible and that the party, after all, knows best. 

“That might be so for you,” says the first comrade, “but you don’t 


have my mother-in-law. 


For the past 10 years, she’s been arguing 


with me that Stalin was wrong. And now he is wrong and she’s right— 


and imagine me going home to face that! 


I can’t.” 





ending March 31, 1957 at 164 fea- 
ture films, with 122 allocated on a 
global basis and 42 to the non- 
dollar area. The ten major United 
States film companies were granted 
a total of 102.09 films of the global 
allocation and 11 independent dis- 
tributors were given a total of 
19.91 films. The remittance rate 
for film earnings was increased. 
For U.S. films imported under a 
percentage rental system, the re- 
mittance is limited to 25 percent of 
distribution income (19 percent in 
1955) when the non-resident’s share 
of the receipts is not more than 
60% and to 22% (14% in 1955) 
when more than 60%. Accumu- 
lated yen earnings in excess of the 
allowed to be remitted are becom- 
ing quite sizeable in Japan. 
frozen yen is of serious concern 
to U.S. film companies. 


Negotiations have been carried 
on aimost continuously during the 
past few years seeking to solve 
some of the problems faced by U.S. 
distributors in Indonesia with re- 
gard to censorship taxation, and re- 
mittance of film earnings. An im- 
port quota has been establishing 
limiting to 240 the number of U.S. 
films to be imported into Idonesia 
d ring the year August 31, 1957. 
As a result of nationalistic regula- 
tions placed in effect, U.S. film 
companies have been faced with 
problem of hiring Indonesian na- 
tionals as their foreign managers 
in Indonesia. 


There were also rumors that the 
government of Thailand was con- 
templating an import quota for 


films, however, at the end of 1956 | 


no action had been taken. 


It is now generally believed that 
the “International Market” is so in- 
tegrated as a part of most United 
States film companies 


This | 





operations | 
that they produce films for only! 


one market—the worid market. To- 
day in planning the production of 
feature films in the U. S., the pro- 
ducer must, and does, take into 
account foreign customs, habits, 
and religious practices. The U. S. 
film industry would not knowing- 
ly offend any foreign country or its 
nationals thus causing unfavorable 
reaction towards the United States 
film industry. One of the most 
important provisions of the indus- 
try’s Code of Production Standards 
is that the history, institutions, 
prominent people, and citizenry o7 
all nations shall be represented 
fairly. United States films are 
seldom criticized by foreign audi- 
ences on this score. This is one of 
the reasons why U. S. films are well 
received by foreign audiences and 
generally preferred to _ pictures 
from other countries. 

The Dept. of Commerce has as 


| one of its primary responsibilities 


the promotion of trade, both do- 
mestic and foreign. Two-way for- 
eign trade has always played an 
important part in the United States 
economy, especially should this be 


true in our trade in motion 
pictures. The cutting off of ex- 
port markets for United States 


films would have a drastic effect on 
the economic health of the indus- 
try. In this connection, the United 
States film industry has always 
strongly supported the trade agree- 
ments program of the United 
States, and has advocated the liber- 
alization of the United States trade 
and tariff policy. Basically the 
United States industry is a strong 
advocate of free trade in motion 
pictures and the proof of this ad- 
vocacy is that there are no restric- 
tions limiting the importation or 
exhibition of foreign films in the 
United States. Theatres are free 
to exhibit foreign films should 
they so desire, irrespective of their 
country of origin. 








Awards, Anyone ? 








Three days later, I did get it—in 
a dozen pieces. Oh, I forgot to 
mention that the organization in- 
volved in this incident was the 
“Greater N.Y. Friendship Society.” 








One star refuses to fall prey to 
the phony-awards bit, and is as 
calculating as the committee that 
honors him. He goes to the affairs, 
entertains the crowd royally, ac- 
cepts the award onstage and, back- 
stage, gets a nice fat check, the 
amount of which has been agreed 
upon in advance. This actor bland- 
ly brags that he picks up 30 or 40 
grand a year this way. “Y’see, 
Eddie,” he explained, “I tried pay- 
ing the butcher and the garage- 
man with plaques, but, would you 
believe it, they wanted money!” 

The Red Cross, the March of 
Dimes, American Heart Associa- 
tion, American Cancer Society, 
Muscular Dystrophy, Multiple 
Sclerosis, Christmas Seals, the City 
of Hope, Easter Seals, the legiti- 
mate veterans’ organizations, and a 
dozen others I could mention, need 
no gimmicks to raise money. Show 
people respect the names of these 
great American institutions and 
will fly across the country at the 


Continued from page 5 











drop of a line to help them raise 
money. Awards, my eye! A good 
cause is award enough. 

Some awards bring a smile to 


“<P Ee **Y | the people “in the know.” The ulti- 
One Star’s Solution | 


mate recipient of the ““Humanitar- 
ian of The Year” may be someone 
whose humanitarianism consists of 
having sent his mother a handbag 
for Christmas (purchased whole- 
Sale), or getting his wife’s brother 
a job with the network, opening 
fan mail. 

This piece would be incomplete 
without mention of those indefatig- 
able performers who deserve every 
tribute tendered them and more. 
To name just a few: Bob Hope, 
Danny Thomas, Jimmy Durante, 
Jack Benny, Milton Berle, Jerry 
Lewis, but there must be many 
times when even they get a little 
weary of the “Come and get it, but 
don’t forget to bring your banjo” 
routine. 

Awards, Anyone? 





* Performances like George in 
“George Has A Birthday’”—Mat- 
inee Theatre; Morris Sizeman in 
“Sizeman & Son”—Playhouse 90; 
and as myself trying to talk Ida 
out of getting a new Car, 
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WRIGHT HOUSE 
. LONDON, W.C.1. 
Cables: "VOCABLE" 
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LAWRENCE 
WRIGH 


| To All 
My Music Friends 
Especially 


JACK MILLS 


For Making 


DREAM OF OLWEN 


CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Tie eg 











Season’s 
Greetings 








© RIMIS, Ltd. 


Andante con moto 
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The Best 
———_ | P poco appass. Bands In 


The World 


<n ap dalek | ~ dim. molto i ncl ud n g ae 
Vi () \ T OV | N Biggest Seller 

On LONDON Records 
When You Come to the ‘Wright’ House, 


“WE'LL KEEP A WELCOME” 
In “A HOUSE WITH LOVE IN IT” 
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Phone: Temple Bar 2141 
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JACK 
LEMMON 
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Anniversary 


irected by ROBERT PARRISH 


OBERT 


“MITCHU 
D 
TECHNICOLOR 


Fifty-first JARTETY 
play by IRWIN SHAW 
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VICTOR ANITA TREVOR 
MATURE-EXBERG-HOWARD 
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Screenplay by JOHN PAXTON - Directed by JOHN GILLING 
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ANNA DEERE WIMAN 


Productions Ltd. 


—— 


31, Dover Street 
London, W.1 
HYDe Park 2760 
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Incorporated 
Television 


Regent House 


London, W.1. 


Managing Director: 


LEW GRADE 








Fifty-first VARIETY Anniversary 


235, Regent Street, 


Subsidiary Company 


Britain’s Leading Preduction 


and Distribution Company 


Programme Company Limited 


Films 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD 
(in association with Hannah Weinstein 


Sapphire Films Ltd. and Official Films Inc.) 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR LANCELOT 


(in association with Hannah Weinstein 


Sapphire Films Ltd. and Official Films Inc.) 


THE BUCCANEERS 
(in association with Hannah Weinstein 


Sapphire Films Ltd. and Official Films Inc.) 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 


(in association with Television Programs of 
America) 





THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


(in association with Television Programs of 
America) 


THE ADVENTURES OF CHARLIE CHAN 


(in association with Television Programs of 
America) 


0. 3. 5. 


(in association with L.S.Q. Productions and 
Flamingo Films 


Live Shows 





Sunday Night at the London Palladium 
Joan and Leslie 

The Jack Jackson Show 

Val Parnell’s Saturday Spectacular 
The Arthur Haynes Show 


Val Parnell’s Startime 


I. T. P. Television Programs Incorporated 


Executive Vice President—MICHAEL NIDORF 


24, West 54th Street, New York 


CIRCLE 6-5058 
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AMERICANS TRIUMPH 
ON BRITISH 
INDEPENDENT TV 





Liberace, playing before a packed house 
at his recent appearance in “Sunday Night 
at the London Palladium," the top show on 
British television. 


“Sunday night at the London Palladium” 


The London Palladium has long been acknowledged as the Mecca 
of Variety for stars of all nationalities. The successful formula for 
this show place has been translated onto British television by ATV 
with “Sunday Night at the London Palladium.” As a result, it is 
the most popular program on British television today, continually 
hitting the “Top Ten” week after week. Big-time American stars 
such as Bob Hope, Liberace, Johnnie Ray, Tony Martin, Lena 
Horne, Jose Iturbi, Howard Keel, Billy Eckstein, Dorothy Dan- 
dridge, Billy Danube, Guy Mitchell, Jerry Colonna and hosts of 
others have been brought into the homes of British viewers thru 
this slick, fast-moving British television show. 


The Englishman's home (or castle) has been wide open to the 
appeal of top American stars because ATV has an established and 





ee, 


a | 


massive audience that is growing all the time. ATV are the pro- 
: a 

gressive London and Midland Program Contractors famed 

throughout England for delivering good entertainment. 


AMERICANS STAR IN 





A 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LTD., PROGRAM CONTRACTORS 
FOR LONDON WEEKENDS AND MONDAY THRU FRIDAY IN THE MIDLANDS 
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GARRICK 
THEATRE 


THE ROBERT DHERY SHOW . 


Baan ae 


TELEVISION 
pRODUCTIONS 
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Grams: JAXBACK PICCY, LONDON 





Phone: Regent 6711. 
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PATACHOU 


“Patachou steals the show.” 


DAILY HERALD 


* 


“A winner — a bit of Paris 


plus.”’ 


DAILY EXPRESS 


* 


“As smooth and warm as a 


tot of brandy.” 


DAILY MIRROR 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


Currently starring in the new revue 


“UNITED NOTIONS” 





GREETINGS FROM 


“Masterfully conjugates the 


verb ‘to love’.” 
THE TIMES 


* 


“Essence of sex appeal.” 


DAILY MAIL 


* 


“Oozes personality.” 


VARIETY 





Produced and Directed by 
ARTHUR LESSER 


Presented by Jack Hylton at the 


LONDON 
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SLICK! 
LAVISH! 


A WINNER! 


Press ACCLAIM OF 


ARTHUR LESSER'S 


PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION OF 
JACK HYLTON’S NEW REVUE 


“UNITED NOTIONS” 


ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON 





“Arthur Lesser has organized 
some lavish well-drilled dance 
routines with more imagination 
than one usually finds in this 
kind of entertainment.” 


—EVENING STANDARD 





in 


AT nag OR 








: Is just about the near- 
est : the West End has got in the 
last fifteen years to those won- 
derful George Black musicals, 
which enlivened and enriched 
the West End theatre before 
and during the last war.” 
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GREETINGS FROM 


ALMA COGAN 


Looking Forward to My American Trip and to My Appearance 
on the Ed Sullivan Show 


European Representatives 


LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD. 





American Representatives 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 








GREETINGS FROM 


DAVID WHITFIELD 


To All My Very Dear Friends in America 





European Representatives 


LEW & LESLIE GRADE, LTD. 





American Representatives 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
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Fifty-first LAgTEpy Anniversary 


PRESENTATION BY... 
























































chp 
i? EILMS 
i 1956 - 1957 
: BOB HOPE - KATHARINE HEPBURN 
Hale IN : 
alg “THE IRON PETTICOAT’ 
| | VISTAVISION PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION WITH HARRY SALTZMAN) TECHNICOLOR, 
111i RELEASED IN THE UNITED STATES BY M-6-M 
|] TWO RECORD BREAKING COMEDIES! 
"SAILOR BEWARE’ 
| ‘DRY ROT’ 
i , WESTERN HEMISPHERE DISTRIBUTION CONTROLLED BY LION INTERNATIONAL FILMS) 
Ne LARENCE HARVEY - JIMMY EDWARDS - DAVID TOMLINSON 
Hh “THREE MEN IN A BOAT’ 
EASTMAN COLOUR CinemaScoré 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE DISTRIBUTION CONTROLLED BY LION INTERNATIONAL FILMS 
i In Production 
i) JOAN CRAWFORD - ROSSANO BRAZZI 
Hid . * THE STORY OF ESTHER COSTELLO™ 
HEA eS Introducing Heather Sears as Esther 
Hh: e WORLD RELEASE BY COLUMBIA PICTURES 


We “ALL REMUS PRODUCTIONS 
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nl, 


14, via XXIV Maggio; 
1055, via Tuscolana; Cinecitta-Roma. 
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GREETINGS 


a, 


from 


BERNARD DELFONT 


To All His Friends and Associates 
ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


MORRIS HOUSE 
1-5 JERMYN ST. 
HAYMARKET 
LONDON, ENG. 
S.W.1 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS TO 
ALL OUR FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


CHURCHILLS CLUB 


BOND ST., LONDON 


LONDON'S GAYEST 
RENDEZVOUS 


FROM 


160, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





i HARRY MEADOWS 
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MAXWELL SETTON 


and 


MARKSMAN FILMS LTD 


send greetings to LARTETY on its 51st Anniversary 


and have pleasure in announc ing their 
forthcoming production— 


“TOWN ON TRIAL” 


starrin g 


JOHN MILLS 
CHARLES COBURN 
BARBARA BATES 


in preparation:— 


“THE LONG HAUL” 


From the novel by MERVYN MILLS 
starring DIANA DORS 


“|! WAS MONTY'S DOUBLE” 


MARKSMAN FILMS LTD. s e 93 PARK STREET ® e LONDON W.!. ® e 








ENGLAND 
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FESTIVE GREETINGS 
TO ALL FRIENDS 
EVERYWHERE 


Gracie Fields 
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GEORGE and ALFRED BLACK 





22 HALF MOON STREET, LONDON W.1 





























Fifty-frst VARIETY Anniversary 




















Greetings From 


PHILIP KING 





Author of 


SAILOR BEWARE 


Now in Its Third Year 
At the Strand Theatre, London 
(In Collaboration with Falkland Cary) 


SERIOUS CHARGE 
SEE HOW THEY RUN 
ON MONDAY NEXT 
WITHOUT THE PRINCE 
POSTMAN’S KNOCK 


(In Collaboration with Alan Bromly) 


HERE WE COME GATHERING 








(In Collaboration with Anthony Armstrong) 
Sole Management— 
ERIC GLASS LTD. | 
28 Berkeley Square Mayfair 7162 (4 Lines) 
London W.! | Cables: Blancheric, London 
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1957 





The 
SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 





from 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils: 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 


William Shakespeare. 


BRITAIN'S 
MUSIC 
CENTRE 


—___ 
































Season's Greetings 


JACK WALLER 


Current Hit: 


SAILOR BEWARE 


Enters Third Year Next Month 








17, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.1., ENGLAND CABLES: JACWALLA, LONDON 
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Rank 

Film 
Distributors 
of 

America 


Inc. 


will be operating from its new Headquarters at 





7129 Tth Avenue 
New Yorki19,N.Y. 


starting April 1957 





with branch offices to follow 














in selected exchange centers 
coast to coast 





Fifty-first VARIETY Anniversary 








S. A. GORLINSKY 


presents 


ROBERT TAN 
MORLEY | WALLACE 


in the DAVID MERRICK - JOSHUA LOGAN production of 


i “ | ~ | with 

Hh. JANET PAVEK KEVIN SCOTT 

td MONA WASHBOURNE MICHAEL GOUGH 
| 


Production Directed by WILLIAM HAMMERSTEIN 























oy “eee” poner teg 
Hi: nf THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, LONDON 
| | : S. A. GORLINSKY 

at I. ie presents 


qe “ALICIA ANTON 
me MARKOVA DOLIN 


WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS 


Ny LONDON COLISEUM, LONDON 
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| | | eh, Presenting the World's Greatest Artists in England 
| S. A. GORLINSKY 
announces 
7 1956 - 1957 Season 
at 
£ SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI BENIAMINO GIGLI ALICIA MARKOVA 
ot ae SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. TITO GOBBI PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
ily. MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS RAM GOPAL'S INDIAN BALLET ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
oa ROSANNA CARTERI HALLE ORCHESTRA RINO SALVIATI 
to MARGHERITA CAROSIO LUIGI INFANTINO ORNELLA SANTOLIQUIDO 
| GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO BURL IVES ANTONIETTA STELLA 
DEAN DIXON EILEEN JOYCE EBE STIGNANI 
His | ANTON DOLIN ANDR FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
ia DON COSSACK CHORUS E KOSTELANETZ LUCIANO TAJOLI 
‘te KATHERINE DUNHAM HENRY KRIPS RENATA TEBALDI 
it MISCHA ELMAN LA SCALA ORCHESTRA VIRTUOSI Di ROMA 
4% 








ake §. A. GORLINSKY, LTD. 
GORLINSKY PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 


35, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND 


Tel. Hyde Park 9158 Cables: GORLINSKY LONDON 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


ERIC GLASS LTD. 


28, BERKELEY SQUARE 
LONDON W.1 
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Best Wishes From 


| HUGH HASTINGS 


Author of 


“SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO” 
‘BLOOD ORANGE’ 


“RED DRAGON’ 


‘INNER CIRCLE’ 


“TOUCH OF THE SUN’ 
‘PINK ELEPHANTS’ 


Mayfair 7162 (4 lines) 


Cables: Blancheric, London 
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Fifty-firt VARIETY Anniversary 













EXTENDS WARMEST GREETINGS TO HIS 
MANY FRIENDS IN AMERICA 
FROM HIS FIVE ACE NITERIES 


PIGALLE 


Piccadilly Regent Street Piccadilly 


LONDON’S ONLY LONDON’S GAYEST 
THEATRE RESTAURANT NITERY 
400 Seater 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BANQUETING ROOMS 








AL BURNETT 


STORK ROOM| PRINCES’ GALLERIES | SOCIETY RESTAURANT | BAR OF MUSIC 
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Jermyn Street Piccadilly 


LONDON’S MOST LONDON’S MOST UNUSUAL 
FASHIONABLE RENDEZVOUS COCKTAIL LOUNGE 





















































HOYTS 


THEATRES LTD. 


In Australia the Hoyts circuit of 183 theatres controlled by Hoyts 
Theatres Ltd. embraces the leading first-run theatres in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Newcastic, Hobart and Launceston. 
Numerically and strategically strong circuits in the Sydney, Melbourne 
and Newcastle suburbs, and in the larger country districts of N. S. W., 
Victoria and South Australia, complete the theatre holdings of the 
foremost exhibiting organisation in the Southern Hemisphere. 


HOYTS THEATRES LID. 


ERNEST TURNBULL, Managing Director 
Head Office: 600 George Street, Sydney 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “Hoytsfilm™ Sydney 






























Best Wishes to 


all our 
American Friends 


from 


NAT COHEN 


and 


STUART LEVY 


ANGLO AMALGAMATED 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS Ltd. 


Producers of British 
Films Especially for the 


American Market 









HAMMER HOUSE . 
LONDON W.1 


113-117 WARDOUR ST. 
® Cables: ANGLOPRO - LONDON 
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“the adn MN Aton.” 


Salutes the admirable VARTETY 


on it’s 51 Anniversary 


* * * * *& *& ke Ke 
COLUMBIA PICTURES present a MODERN SCREEN PLAY PRODUCTION 


starring KENNETH MORE - DIANE CILENTO - GECIL PARKER - SALLY ANN HOWES 


Filmed in EASTMANCOLOR 
Screenplay by LEWIS GILBERT and VERNON HARRIS - Produced by IAN DALRYMPLE - Directed by LEWIS GILBERT 
Associate Producer DENNIS van THAL 
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NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


Congratulations 


GREETINGS AND DAVID PLATZ 


GOOD WISHES FROM General Manager of 
ESSEX MUSIC, Ltd 


7 
For Publishing 
the Prize-Winning British Film Song of the Year 


IN LOVE FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME 


Words and Music by PADDY ROBERTS and JACK WOODMAN 


From the J. Arthur Rank Film, "AN ALLIGATOR NAMED DAISY" 


THE CAMPBELL, CONNELLY GROUP AND 





For Furthering the Popularity of 
British Songs and British Writers 
Throughout the World 


Your American Associates 
HOWARD 5S. RICHMOND 


MILAN =HAMBURG ~~ AMSTERDAM AL BRACKMAN 


LARRY CLINTON 
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~ HAPPY NEW YEAR © 








| 


PETER USTINOV 
























































Filtyfest LATER Y Anniversary 








Since 1888 


“Representing the World’s Greatest Aitractions” 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 
TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 





THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FROM THE 





DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


FOSTERS AGENCY LIMITED 


HARRY FOSTER 


HYMAN ZAHL 


Piccadilly House, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W.1 




















Season's Greetings 


From 


FRANCIS, 
DAY & HUNTER LTD. 


B. FELDMAN & CO. LTD. 


ROBBINS MUSIC 
CORPORATION LTD. 


And Associated Companies 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





























PETER SAUNDERS 


LONDON, 
ENGLAND 
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CURRENT PRODUCTION 


JACK HAWKINS- ARLENE DAHL 


Tovlane, tha oman 


(TENTATIVE TITLE) 
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Best Wishes 


FROM 


Sapphire 
— Films 
(d. 





PRODUCERS OF 


“THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD” 
wih RICHARD GREENE 


“THE ADVENTURES OF SIR LANCELOT” 
wih WILLIAM RUSSELL 


“THE BUCCANEERS” 
wih ROBERT SHAW 


Distributed by 


Official Films Ltd. 


Western Hemisphere 


Incorporated Television Programs Go. Ltd. 


Eastern Hemisphere 











Paris! 


Naples! 
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Television Series Based Upon the Actual Experiences 


of the Correspondent Members of the Overseas 


j PUBpsaZUIMS 


Press Club of America 


Produced by: 


RADIANT PICTURES INC. (USA) 
ARDLEIGH FILMS LTD. (London) 


Distributed by: 
ABC FILM SYNDICATION INC. 


j wnibjag 


Munich! London! 























Greetings 


FROM 


MELCHER-TOFF MUSIC CO. LID. 


DAVID. TOFF 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


LONDON 
ENGLAND 



































A Prosperous New Year 
To All My Friends 


Ly 


8), SIEGI'S CLUB, 
46 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
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Tin Pan Alley On A Turntable 


From the Rock ’n’ Roll Cycle to the ‘Foley Sq. Follies,’ Platters, Plugs and Performance 
Coin Continue as the Main Targets for the Music Biz 


The record and the disk jockey are still the key to the 
music business. By now all hands concede the fact that 
“without that record” there is little chance to survive. 
It’s the key to the performancs, and the performances 
are the essence of the economic survival, because both 
performing rights societies—ASCAP and BMI—pay off 
on the plugs. 

As television develops there may be nuances to the 
plugging theme, but, in effect, the video programs still 
take their song-spottings from the platter plugs. 

The group of 34 ASCAP tunesmiths, headed by Arthur 
Schwartz, base tieir case against Broadcast Music Inc., 
the networks and the diskeries on an alleged “conspiracy” 
against them, and Rep. Emanuel Celler, in his “Foley 


~ Square Follies” hearings (in N.Y.), veered from a probe 


of broadcasting into an indictment of BMI for its ties 
with radio and tv and its so-called plot to curb ASCAP 
music. 


The global impact of records has seen rock ’n’ roll 
spread into foreign countries more usually tied to such 
variegated musical moods as tangos and polkas, and it 
has surprised many an American tourist how wellknown 
was Elvis Presley and other exponents of rhythm & blues 
in such unsuspected territories as Vienna and Rio de 
Janeiro. The whyfore of the European impact is answered 
by the coverage of the British Armed Forces Network and 
U.S.’ AFN (Armed Forces Network) and kindred plug- 
ging media. (R&r and Presley are covered herewith as 
separate stories.) 

As the trade envisioned an annual $300,000,000 pop 
platter sales potential, especially as the newer super- 
market methods o. merchandising opened up, RCA Victor’s 
global approach, for example, foresaw a possible 5,000,- 
000 pop platter hit, taking in all world markets. 

The showmanship of the supermarket and shopping 
centre trends have (1) seen acts booked into these empo- 
riums as business-getters and (2) an increasing usage of 
tape-recorded music, soundtracks and marathon jukebox 
music. This has aroused new interest both from ASCAP 
and BMI which feels this constitutes usage of copyrighted 
musie for profit and want a license fee accordingly. 


Lieberson Succeeds Conkling | 


James B. Conkling’s resignation as president of Colum- 
bia Records Inc., because of a personal desire to take it 
easier and reside on the Coast, and exec veepee Goddard 
Lieberson replacing, was top trade news. Col has had sig- 
nal success this year, including the smash “My Fair Lady” 
album, along with such standout original Broadway cast 
items as “Bells Are Ringing” and “Li'l Abner.” Lieber- 
son, always an adventurer on wax, also has produced 
“Candide” in album form and the even more controversial 
“Waiting for Godot,” the Samuel Beckett play. 

Milt Gabler, Decca’s a&r topper made a veep; 
George R. Marek. in charge of RCA Victor albums, ditto 
at the RCA subsid, along with Howard K. Letts, as opera- 
tions manager. Larry W. Kanaga, sales veepee, succeeded 
Manie Sacks as general manager of the Victor record 
division. (Sacks, as staff vice-president of the parent RCA 
and also veepee of NBC as well as board chairman of 
California National, the vidpix subsid, had to step out 
because of the load. Towards year’s end, Sacks, a long- 
time music man, dating back to the a&r spot at Columbia, 
also was given the television programming responsibility 
at NBC “just to keep him out of mischief.” ) 


was 


Other personnel shifts: Simon (Si) Rady exited as 
Decea’s longhair and kidisk repertory man, to. become 
RCA Victor’s European topper. Arnold Shaw, having 


made impact with Herb Marks when he exited the Aber- 
bachs’ Hill & Range operation, was made veepee of Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corp. Abe Olman, having exited 
The Big Three (Robbins, Feist and Miller Music), is back 
in business for himself and is also associated with G. 
Schirmer’s new activity with its standards, with Mickey 
Scopp as his successor as the topper of the Big Three. 
Latter, in company of attorney Julian T. Abeles, last 
month wrapped up a deal for a sizable buy-in on Francis, 
Day & Hunter on behalf of Robbins. Morty Palitz, one- 
time a&r topper at Decca, returned to the business via a 
25° buy-in on Jubilee, the Jerry Blaine label. 
Cunningham New ASCAP Prez | | 
L. Wolfe Gilbert was the first ASCAPer to campaign 
openly for the top spot which, traditionally, has been 
tacitly agreed upon more or less in advance by the more 
potent publish and writer members, and while Paul Cun- 
ningham appeared earmarked for the $25,000 per annum 
job—and eventually got it—Gilbert made no bones about 
his candidacy. Oldline music men, chiefly writers, of the 
calibre of Gene Buck, gave Gilbert moral support, but 
it was foregone that Cunningham, who had been bearing 
down on the Society’s Washington relations, would get 
the nod. 
A move to continue two-time prexy Stanley Adams in 
a paid post was abortive. Adams enjoyed publisher and 
writer confidence, and one move was for a “general man- 











‘Hear-See’ Home Recordings 


A completely new horizon for a “hear-see” form of 
tape-recording was prognosticated by RCA_ board 
chairman David Sarnoff. General Sarnoff, who is high 
in the Government’s defense program, also envisioned 
airborne 98c-type phonograph machines with recorded 
messages behind the Iron Curtain, just as he projected 
dropping inexpensive radio receivers as a propaganda 
Weanon against the Reds. : 

While RCA is mulling its electronic “visual disks,” 
Columbia has a new Record-A-View package of third- 
dimension. slides for the kidisk market. Artists in- 
clude Rosemary Clooney, Art Carney, Sonny Fox with 
Ginger MacManus and Pud Flanagan, Eddie Bracken 
and Garry Moore. 








By ABEL GREEN 


ager” post, and another as paid chairman of the writers’ 
classification committee. Both were vetoed. 


Gilbert, incidentally, just published his memoirs of 50 
years in show biz, “Without Rhyme or Reason.” The 
Friars Club on the Coast also gave him a “night” in cele- 
bration of the event. 


More trade items: Columbia reactivated its Okeh label 
for the rock ’n’ roll wax. Mercury, the subject of a $500,- 
000 damage claim by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
& Sciences, agreed to desist using the Acad’s traditional 
“Oscar” statuette as decor on an album. Decea’s 1955 
sales zoomed to alltime high of $22,610,809, or 20° over 
previous year. Capitol’s fiscal year ending June 30,1956 
saw its sales volume up 20%, a new high, to $25,600,000. 
The net was $3,209,869, before taxes, or $1,610,502 after 
taxes, compared with the 1955 net of $920,022, ASCAP’s 
peak $20,000,000 melon in 1956. Song sharks’ new slick 
angles exposed by BMI’s expert, Milton Rettenberg. EMI's 
and RCA’s splitup due in April, 1957 as Victor allies with 
British Decca for overseas swap of masters. 





Trade Moves | 

Decca extended its six-year association with the DGG 
(Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft), not only for pops 
(Caterina Valente, Werner Muller, Crazy Otto and Kurt 
Edelhagen) but also the longhair artists (Ferenc Fricsay, 
Igor Markevitch, Eugen Jochum, Irmgard Seefried, Wil- 
helm Kempff, et al.). 

RKO acquired Unique, in the same pattern that Metro 
has its own MGM label. The ABC-Paramount label gives 
that network a diskery affiliate, a la CBS’ Columbia and 
RCA Victor. At the year’s end, Paramount Pictures bought 
out Randy Wood's click Dot Records for over $3,000,000. 

ASCAP and BML, allied with the publishers, the writers 
and affiliated trade organizations, still hope to collect 
from the jukeboxes, but the Music Operators of America 
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is continuing its “showdown” fight with the licensing 
organizations. The juke operators are opposing any move 
to change the Copyright Act of 1909 which naturally 
didn’t anticipate today’s multimillion dollar jukebox busi- 
ness, and is continuing the platform that “records popu- 
larized music and make the writers and publishers richer.” 

As a side-bar, the Music Operators of Northern Illinois 
complained to Sheriff Stanley Lynch that mobsters had 
muscled in on 12 jukebox territories in their location, via 
their “in” because of pinball’ and automatic vending 
machines. 

MOA president George A. Miller later in the year again 
rebuffed any talks with ASCAP on any “equitable” plat- 
form for a jukebox tithe, on the premise any such step 
would spell ‘industry suicide” for the jukes. 

As already has been noted it was inevitable that an 
Elvis Presley Music Corp. would come into existence, as 
it did under the aggressive tutelage of Jean and Julian 
Aberbach (Hill & Range), who have more subsidiary pub- 
lishing setups than ever did Jack Robbins in his heyday. 

To digress a bit. the vet J. J. Robbins and his Rose. for 
a time invalided by a stroke, celebrated their 36th wed- 
ding anniversary with a New Year’s Eve shindig at Toots 
Shor’s; both their sons, Howard (Buddy) and Marshall 
(Brother), are in the music business on their own. 








Ike’s Faves | 

Musical oddments: RCA waxed Ike’s favorites, in album 
form, and commercially marketed them after first ready- 
ing a bedside anthology during the President’s illness. 
Package contains artists like Leopold Stokowski, Alfred 
Goodman, Charles Munch, Arthur Fiedler, Marian Ander- 
son, Fritz Reiner, Leonard Warren and embraces classical, 
pop and spirituals . . . Because Richard Strauss was Hit- 
ler’s “official” composer, the Israelis still balk at his works 

(Continued on page 234) 
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Cole Porter marked his 40th anni in the business. He 
recalled that he made his Broadway bow March 28, 1916 
with a flop show, “See America First.” Three years later, 
after a stint in the French Foreign Legion, he clicked with 
songs for “Hitchy-Koo.” 

Irving Berlin sparked the move to honor George M. 
Cohan with a statue in Times Sq., if only for his contribu- 
tion with “Give My Regards to Broadway.” Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d is chairman of the committee. 

Richard Rodgers, ’23, and Oscar Hammerstein, ’16, re- 
ceived the Alexander Hamilton Medal, the highest alumni 


award bestowed by Columbia University on its distin- 
guished sons. Clifton Fadiman, ’25 emceed a program 
keyed to “From Morningside (Heights) to ‘Bali H’ai,’” or 
“Sophisticates’ Progress.” 

Gene Austin, who sold some 80,000,000 platters for 


Victor, and whose biopic has been a subject of Hollywood 
negotiation, returning to his old diskery alma mammy. 

Bing Crosby ended a 20-year exclusivity with Decca by 
remaining non-exclusive with the label but, on his first 
time-out on Capitol, looks to a “golden” record via “‘True 
Love” (with Grace Kelly), excerpt from their (and Frank 
Sinatra’s) “High Society” soundtrack in the Metro-Sol C. 
Siegel pic. 

Leopold Stokowski from RCA Victor to Capitol. Jo 
Stafford in new Columbia deal at $60,000 annual guaran- 
tee. Lena Horne joins Victor. Eddie Fisher turns pub- 
lisher (Ramrod Music) via his first RKO pic, “Bundle of 
Joy,” costarred with Debbie Reynolds (Mrs. Fisher). Vic- 
tor sighs comedian Jimmie Komack and batoneer Alex 
North. Decca acquired Richard Hayes from ABC-Par, 
Toni Arden from Victor, Kay Armen, onetime MGM 
thrush. Jane Powell to Norman Granz’s Verve. 

Like the Dorseys, until Tommy Dorsey’s untimely death 
at 51.last month, the Cugat brothers are now in the band 
business with Xavier's brother, Enric, just starting. 


| Bands’ ‘Comeback’ & Lawrence Welk 








| 





~ The band thing, however, is spotty at best despite the 
Lawrence Welk impact and the attempts by Ray Anthony, 
Vincent Lopez, the Dorseys, the Lombardos and a couple 





of others with their video bandshows. One Las Vegas 
operator, Bill Miller of the Dunes, thought the bands 


might be the “talent lifesaver” in the perennial battle for 
cafe names, but save for the lounges (such as Louis Prima 
and his wife, Keely Smith, Cab Calloway, and one or two 
others) this has yet to happen. 

Welk, of course, is the 1956 band standout. His tv im- 
pact got him the nod to perform at President Eisenhower's 
inaugural ball in Washington Jan. 21. A limited concert 
tour by Welk (nine one-nighters) grossed $350.000, or 
$200,000 net for his end. 

The click of “The Eddy Duchin Story,’ Columbia’s bio- 
pic, which at first worried the Columbia Pictures people 
on the question “will the present generation know who 
he is,” touched off other biopic undertakings. The Duchin 
memorabilia albums sold well. Vet society bandleader 
Eddie Davis’ LP, via Col, was a posthumous release. Ethel 
Merman, Paul Whiteman and Kate Smith were other 
packaged “memory” albums of an autobiographical calibre. 


| Pat Boone’s Impact | 








not only on his professional prowess but his scholastic 
standing at Columbia Uniy. He is a Phi Beta Kappa po- 
tential, a student of unusually high grade, married at 22, 
with three children, who only okayed making his film 
debut in 20th-Fox’s “Bernadine,” starting Feb. 4, if it 
didn’t jeopardize his schooling. The university gave him 
leave of absence. The Fox lot, which clicked with that 
other diskery phenomenon, Elvis Presley, in his debut 
film, ‘““Love Me Tender,” is equally sanguine about Boone's 


boxoffice potentials. He has proved this already, via his 
diskings of “I Almost Lost My Mind,” “Ain’t It Shame.” 
“Two Hearts.” He is an Arthur Godfrey regular and still 
plans to make teaching his career, despite his show biz 
prowess, 

Presley’s click in his first film has caused all show biz 
media to study the disk bestseller lists to nab new hot 
talent. That’s how Hollywood first latched on to Bing 
Crosby from the records, Bob Hope from radio, Betty 
Hutton from the Vincent Lopez band, and has been re- 
peated since with such disk names as Doris Day, Frankie 
Laine, Eddie Fisher and Vic Damone. 


_ Anita O'Day and ‘Lady Day’ si 





Anita O’Day’s comeback on the Verve label. Billie 
Holiday’s brutally frank autobiography, “A Lady Sings 


the Blues.” Frankie Lymon, 13-year head of his Teen- 
agers, authored “Why Do Fools Fall In Love?”, and Jimmy 
Castor, one year his junior, wrote “I Promise to Remem- 
ber” which his vocal group, The Juniors, cut for Wing 
Records. 

E. R. (Ted) Lewis marked his 25th 
{British} which, as a stockholder 
a-century ago 
difficulties. 

The Claude Debussy estate okayed a pop adaptation of 
“Claire de Lune” to forestall its becoming a P.D. in 1961. 


anni with Decea 
, he joined a quarter-of- 
in an effort to ex'ricate it from financial 


Mitchell Parish set the lyric and called it- “Moonlight 
Love,” with pop adaptation by Domenico Savino. Elken- 
Vogel is the American publisher of Debussy’s works 


which, while protected for 50 years after death abroad, 
would be public domain in five years under the American 
limitation of 56 years. Thus, the new pop is designed to 
protect the melody and tune for another half-century. 

Prolific wordsmith Paul Francis Webster faces a trinle 
self-competition for the next Oscar sweepstakes in that 
he did the lyric for “Giant” and “Friendly Persuasion” 
(both Dimitri Tiomkin tunes) and for “Anastasia” (Al- 
fred Newman composer). The films are respectively WB, 
RKO and 20th-Fox releases and conceivably 
pete against each other at this year’s Academy awards. 

Bandleader Vic Meyers, for 16 years the Lieutenant 
Governor of Seattle, returned to Olymvpia, the state ecapi- 
tal, this year as Secretary of State, in a close roce aainst 
his Republican opponent. Meyers dates back to the old 
Butler cabaret in Seattle when John Savage operated that 
pioneer nitery. 

Col’s Mitch Miller changed Guy Mitchell’s style 
to comply with the current Presley vogue and “Sinzing 
the Blues” has been right up there with the oritina!. 
Doris Day’s “Que Sera” ‘‘Whatever Will Be” and Johnnie 
Ray’s “Walkin’ In The Rain” are other “golden” pop 
sellers for Col. 

Newcomer songsmithing names included Harold Karr 
and Matt Dubey, who did the score for Ethel Merman’s 
“Happy Hunting” Like Frank Logsser, avt')r-pro- 
ducer of “Happy Fella” (acting through his since divore- 
ing wife, Lynn Loesser, in association with Kermit B'oom- 
garden), the newly formed Richard Adler and Bob Merrill 
team also have designs not only as a new coavthoring 
team, but retaining production control of their still un- 
coming legit musical. Adler and the late Jerry Ross 
catapulted to attention via their “Pajama Geme” and 
“Damn Yankees”... Johnny Mercer and Gene YePanl 
also clicked with “Li'l Abner,” after longtime stints in 
Hollywood. Incidentally, the original cast album righ’s 
are now so important that songsmiths like Loesser, Ber- 
lin and now Mercer-DePaul and also Betty Comden-Adolph 
Green-Jule Styne (“Bells Are Ringing,” the Judy Holliday 
legit musical) are keeping tight control on how and who 
merchandises them 


could com- 
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Tin Pan Alley ona Turntable — ‘Mood’ Music and Other Albuns 


(Continued from page 233) 


avd banned “Don Juan”; and, while not an official action, 
in the mass mind there is also resentment against German 
lieder which American Negro baritone William War- 
field eliminated when on a concert tour there . . . The 
three networks modified or banned certain pops such as 
Stephen Foster’s “Old Black Joe” (NBC only); “darky” 
eliminated from “My Old Kentucky Home”; “darkies” 
changed to “children” in “Swanee River”; “darkies” elim- 
inated from “Ol’ Man River’; “mammy” deleted from 
“Shortnin’ Bread”; “darkies” changed to “brothers”; 
“chink” eliminated from “Chinatown, My Chinatown,” and 
for fear of embarrassing those who stutter or have cross- 
eyes, songs like ““K-K-Katy” and “Crosseyed Cowboy on a 
Crosseyed Horse” tabued by ABC, 

Flock of jazz books by Hugues Panassie (with Madeleine 
Gautier), Marshall W. Stearns, Stephen Longstreet, Leon- 
ard Feather, William L. Grossman-Jack F. Farrell, Eddie 
Condon’s anthology of jazz. Also, Eartha Kitt’s autobiog, 
“Thursday’s Child” which, like Condon’s “Treasury of 
Jazz” (in collaboration with Richard Gehman) had a Col 
album tied in with it, had an RCA Victor album keyed to 
her memoirs. Ditto for the Clef album on Billie Holiday's 
“Lady Sings The Blues.” . . . Click of “16 Tons” keyed 
a “98 Cents” pop ... Billy Rose’s parody on the former, 
in re the ASCAP-BMI imbroglio: “Sixteen tons and 
what do I get? Another day older and deeper in debt. 
The songs I write are destined to die, Unless they are 
licensed by BMI.” 

Decca’s tieup with Lever: Bros.’ Pepsodent toothpaste 
commercial jingle by recording “You'll Wonder Where 
The Yellow Went”... Another unusual commercial tieup, 
and seemingly accepted, “A Rose and a Baby Ruth.” 

Click of the late Kurt Weill’s “Threepenny Opera,” now 
over 20 years old, a mop-up for Harms with “Moritat,” 
and “Mack the Knife,” also known as the “Theme from 
the Threepenny Opera” ... Sammy Cahn wrote a slick 
new version of “Frankie and Johnny” for Metro’s “Meet 
Me In Las Vegas” ‘(adapted by Johnny Green) much in 
the same ultramodern idiom that Johnny Mercer gave 
es old Paul Lincke standard, “Glow Worm,” renewed 
values. 








| . BMI’s Hit Parade F 





At BMI’s fifth annual awards dinner, the competitive 
licensing organization derided the ASCAPers’ description 
of the Broadcast Music Inc. output as “junk” and ‘“ob- 
scene,” as an “insult” to the American people which 
seemingly likes BMI music. 


BMI gave scrolls to 36 songs from the 1956 crop of 
BMI hits: “Singing the Blues,“ “Glendora,” “I'll Be 
Home,” “See You Later, Alligator,” “Honky Tonk,” “Cindy, 
Oh Cindy,” “The Fool,” “I Want You, I Need You, I Love 
You,” “Love Me Tender,” “Just Walkin’ In The Rain,” “I 
Almost Lost My Mind,” “Blue Suede Shoes,” “Rock Island 
Line,” “Hound Dog,” “Band of Gold,” “‘Dungaree Doll,” 
“It Isn’t Right,” “Canadian Sunset,” “Eddie, My Love,” 
“Memories Are Made of This,” “Why Do Fools Fall in 


Love,” “A Tear Fell,” “I’m in Love Again,” “Soft Summer 
Breeze,” “Walk Hand in Hand,” “Don’t Be Cruel,” 
ation Day,” “Rock and Roll Waltz,” “Heartbreak Hotel,” 


“Gradu- 














The Vocal Groups 


If there’s no group called The Rockers or The Roll- 
ers, there undoubtedly will be. 

The evolution of diskery faves from the bands to 
the singers (Crosby, Sinatra, Cole, Como, Fisher, Jo 
Stafford, Dinah Shore, Peggy Lee, Joni James, Patti 
Page, Doris Day, Georgia Gibbs, et al.) to the singing 
groups has been marked. While Lawrence Welk 
sparked some interest in the possible “comeback” 
chances of the name bands, the vocalists have it in 
sales and general appeal. Top tv shows now have 
Perry Como, Dinah Shore, Nat King Cole and Eddie 
Fisher built around them, among others. The Welk 
impact gave bandshow opportunities anew to the 
perennial Guy Lombardo, and put Ray Anthony, Vin- 
cent Lopez, Russ Morgan, Ina Ray Hutton, back in the 
public eye—literally—through the magic of the image 
orthicon. 

The band comeback also saw the cocktail -lounges 
booming, and many a cocktail corner in the Las Vegas 
casinos did more business than the main rooms. Situ- 
ated strategically near the gaming tables, names like 
Leuis Prima and his wife, Keely Smith, Cab Calloway, 
traffic that’s all the joints ask—nature and the urge to 
et al., made with their marathan jam sessions, get the 
customers awake until the dawn. And the credo of 
the Vegas casinos is that so long as there is human 
chance luck take care of things automatically. 

Meanwhile, pop singing groups to the fore include 
The Chordettes, The Platters, The Honeymooners, 
Crew Cuts, Dream Weavers, Honey Drippers, Four 
Freshmen, Four Preps, Four Gents, the Hilltoppers, 
the Blenders, the Cues, Rover Boys, the Willows, 
Royaltones, Flamingos, Valentines, Cleftones, The 
Popguns, The Four Soldiers, The Grenadiers, Four 
Voices, Four Tunes, Four Coins, The Blockbusters, 
The Colts, Flairs, Coasters, Pretenders, Cardinals, 
Four Bowties, Four Spaces. 

This is in addition to the groups like the Andrews 
Sisters, Mills Bros., Ames Bros., Three Suns, Boswell 
Sisters or even Patience & Prudence, a contrived 
name for a special occasion. 

The Mills Bros. keep rolling along as steady sellers; 
the Andrews Sisters, after two or three splits, have 
reunited and, after longtime Decca disking, are now 
under the Capitol banner. 


A disk seller is today’s best merchandising com- 
modity for mass popularity, overnight. Thanks to 
the network of disk jockey plugs, the artist selling 
1,000,000 or more platters suddenly becomes a house- 
hold word. Because of the consistent deejay plug, it 
even exceeds pix or TV for sudden fame. 

The chemistry which results in that magic disclick 
is an intangible. Frank Sinatra shunted from label 
to label until suddenly he found himself whammo on 
Capitol. Same with Dean Martin, and now Bing 





Crosby with “True Love” (also Cap) after a long dry 
spell while exclusively with Decca. 


“Green Door,” “Long Tall Sally,” “Wayward Wind” and 
“Jukebox Baby.” 

The trade saw in the downbeat of the Christmas song 
sales a public defi of the “commercialism” of the season. 
Perhaps more realistic is the fact that the stations didn’t 
permit Xmas song plugging until well after Thanksgiving, 
and this was too late. 

Perhaps also, as if in defiance to the rock ’n’ roll surge, 
the religiosos have been doing well. Then there are such 
charming items as the Pennsylvania Dutch treatment in 
“Throw Mama From The Train (A Kiss),” “A Paper of 
Pins” and “Married, I Can Always Get,” the latter a nifty 
out of Gordon Jenkins’ revised and expanded “Manhattan 
Tower” suite. 

“The Death of Emmett Till,” despite plugging from the 
National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, 
proved nil. The NAACP thought this would be “another 
‘Death of Floyd Dell’” or “another ‘Prisoner’s Song’ ” 
and felt that the disk jockeys were deliberately stifling it. 
Some deejays admitted they wanted no “controversial” 
songs, whether hillbilly or topical, but in the main it was 
voted a banal item. 

In another idiom, the NAACP got behind an old Andy 
Razaf ballad, “We Are Americans Too,” which Nat King 
Cole waxed for Capitol, on the heels of that Dixie melee 
when the desegregation issue was at its feverish pitch 
early last fall. Cole handled himself with dignity when 
assaulted by a couple of very-much-from-Dixie, cornpone- 
and-molasses lads who were old enough to know better. 





| ‘Flying Saucer’ Records 

Another freak manifestation were the sundry “Flying 
Saucer” records, some titled “The Answer to ‘The Flying 
Saucer,’” “Dear Elvis, With Love From Audrey” and 
“Marty On Planet Mars,” all utilizing the same technique 
of medleying a flock of previously recorded sounds and 
styles, chiefly in the rock ’n’ roll idiom. Bob Buchanan 
and Bill Goodman pioneered their Luniverse label with 
“Flying Saucer” or “The Man From Ouier Space,” with 
resultant legal claim that the simulated and/or excerpted 
takeoffs of Presley, The Platters, Fats Domino, et al., 
were infringements. 

For a time the “offended” diskeries felt flattered that 
the simulations aped them and, in some instances, sup- 
posedly stimulated renewed interest in the original song 
er artist, but the publishers and the other diskeries took 
a dim view of this strange “medley” of split-second high- 
lights, done in the styles of their artists. Worse was the 
actual taping together of the original records. New York 
copyright expert Julian T. Abeles acted for the music 
publishers, with the tacit backing of the diskeries who, 
however, had to enlist the support of the copyright own- 
ers in order to achieve any results. He was successful 
in nipping it at the source, with some stringent settle- 
ment conditions curbing future adventurers. Abeles was 
the one who had been retained some time ago to proceed 
against the diskleggers, utilizing the same technique of 
getting the pressing plants as well as the manufacturers 
as co-defendants. 











That Buddy DeSylva Case | 


The other disturbing intra-trade legal maneuver was 
Jean and Julian Aberbach’s shrewd backing of Marie 
Ballentine, as mother and guardian of Stephen Ballentine, 
illegitimate offspring of songsmith B. G. (Buddy) DeSylva, 
in a legal claim on the late composer’s works. Although 
the film companies and the publishers retained the high- 
powered law firm of Davis, Polk, Wardell, Sunderland & 
Kiendl, with Theodore Kiend] personally arguing the case 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, the mother of the ille- 
gitimate son proved successful. 

The film companies and all concerned argued that 
“chaos and confusion in all phases of the entertainment 
business” would be a direct result if the music rights 
(renewal rights) were thus further complicated. 

The Aberbachs’ maneuver is part of the general intra- 
trade move to acquire as many copyrights of the popular 
standards as possible. These are of inestimable worth, 
as more and more usages in film period scenes, nostalgic 
albums, television cavalcades and the like crop up. 

Just as the talent guilds had to renegotiate supple- 
mentary values for the tv rights to old major film studio 
backlogs, similarly the sales of major film backlogs to tv 
have been a windfall for the music business. Besides the 
renegotiated soundtrack rights, the continued perform- 
ances are no small matter in the ASCAP payoffs. 

Payola—Again! 

Payola got its seasonal workover, and even got into the 
public prints.as columnists picked up trade stories about 
T-men probing cut-ins, unreported bribes and other lar- 
gesse, cash-on-the-barrel for recordings and reeording 
people ‘artists, personnel, et al.). 

The Songwriters. Protective Assn. also got curious be- 
cause it developed that a growing trade custom was to 
allocate $500 to $1,000 from writers’ royalties for “pro- 
motion” of the records, and from that stemmed possible 
and actual cut-ins to artists and a&r people. 

As with all these seasonal squawks, nothing has hap- 
pened. If business is good, few seem to worry about 
“ethics.” 

As above-stated, ASCAP and BMI income is the life- 
blood of the music business’ economics, and among other 
hassles is the one propagated by Sam Fox, and other mu- 
sic men of his calibre, for greater recognition of filmusical 
scores and background music. ‘(See box herewith.) 

From the BMI front, other than the “Foley Square 
Frolics,” as the Rep. Emanuel Celler probe of broadcast- 
ing-and-music relations was called, BMI prexy Car] Haver- 
lin was the only one to come forward with a $500 con- 
tribution to Sammy Davis Jr.’s proposed program to enlist 
the pop diskery stars to combat juvenile delinquency 
Juvenile Delinquency | 

The Record Industry Assn. of America refused, stating 
this was not an industry matter but one for individual 
action. Col prez Lieberson observed that the phonograph 
companies’ acquiescence to produce and propagate disks 
to combat juvenile delinquency might be construed as 
tacit affirmation of the premise that records—rock 'n’ 
roll, or otherwfse—contributed to j.d.. While Col does 
not particularly stress rock ’n’ roll, Lieberson, like the 
late Jimmy Walker’s crack that “nobody was ever ruined 
by a (dirty) book,” doesn’t subscribe to the overall prem- 
ise that rhythm & blues make for juvenile delinquency. 

Just as the ASCAP point system credited Cole Porter’s 
paraphrased “De-Lovely” ‘for DeSota), and the concurrent 
“My Fair Lady” plugs for another sponsor ‘Ford Motors, 











“Mood” music vied with the film score soundtracks 
for sales. Many of the titles were quite ingenioys 
and those with special appeal, either by title or renqj. 
tion, set the pace for the packaged goods sweepstakec 

The manner in which these packages sold threat. 
ened to inundate the trade and overdo a good thing 
but, for the moment, the debacle hasn’t occurred. |; 
became an involvement also with artists who, fo, 
obvious reasons of jambon —French for ham — felt 
that their likenesses and biogs, as part of a packaged 
album, gave them added stature. It does. But for a 
time it looked like the diskeries were getting eareless 
either in appeasing the artists or throwing togethe; 
some old and new singles (or EPs) into 12-inch 
packages. 


The mood music titles naturally accented the ro. 
mantic, but the “how-to” vogue created some varia. 
tions on the theme. There were some tags which had 
s.a. titles—and all the packages seem to be built 
around some arresting cheesecake. Got so that an 
LP album looked more Picasso than Petrillo. Harpist. 
composer Robert Maxwell whipped up an MGM single 
“Injury Music For Football Games,” as a timely nov. 
elty entry last fall. 

Along with the wacky “mood” music albums, such 
as Leona Anderson's “Musie To Suffer By,” some of 
the other offbeat album titles have included such 
items as Music for Baby Sitters, Relaxation, Day. 
dreaming, Reading, Reflection, Bachelors; also Musie 
for Courage and Confidence, for Faith and Inner 
Calm, for the Nostalgic Traveler, for Two People 
Alone, for Expectant Mothers, to Knit By, Music to 
Break a Lease By, Night Out Music for Stay-At-Homes: 
a calypso (Cook) album titled “Music to Awaken the 
Ballroom Beast”; “Rock ’n’ Roll Music for Kids Over 
16.” 

Just like those gag billings on burlesque strippers 
{Gay Dawn, Eppi Dermis, Ann Tenna, Patty Cake, 
Tummy Hawk, etc.), the “mood” titles inspired such 
zany Tin Pan Alley creations as “Music to Steal Hub- 
caps By” (for juvenile delinquents), “Music to Pay 
Your Taxes By,” “Music to Listen to Music By,” ete, 


The pyramiding values of albums vis-a-vis artists 
and legit productions has seen a number of industry 
changes of pattern and custom. For one thing, disk 
names now want non-exclusivity, citing the instance 
when Ethel Merman was forfended, by Decca, from 
recording the original cast album of “Call Me Maa- 
am.” Edith Adams’ pact with RKO Unique permitted 
her to record “Li'l Abner” for Columbia, for example, 
Bing Crosby’s new nonexclusivity permitted him to 
veer to Frank Sinatra’s favorite Capitol label for the 
“High Society” album and, in turn, emerge with a 
potential “golden” platter in “True Love.” 

Columbia seems to have the corner on click origi- 
nal Broadway show albums. Its five-star headliner, of 
course, is “My Fair Lady” and has two surefires in 
“Li'l Abner” and “The Bells Are Ringing,” the Judy 
Holliday starrer. Musical version of “Candide” ‘ Leon- 


ard Bernstein) is still in the “nervous hit” category. 
RCA Victor has the Ethel Merman-Fernando Lamas 
musical, “Happy Hunting.” 








utilizing “On the Street Where You Live’) and “Most 
Happy Fella” (White Owl Cigars), the jingle writers, 
many of them from professional ASCAP and BML ranks, 
were fashioning increasingly palatable singing commer- 
cials. Some of them had genuine melody appeal. But, as 
another phenomenon in the teenage-appeal cycle, what 
might have been fundamentally a singing commercial for 
candy-bar emerged as a surprisingly strong pop song, “A 
Rose and a Baby Ruth,” and projected newcomer George 
Hamilton IV into quasi-“name” identification. It be- 
came embarrassing, in a couple of programming instances, 
where the sponsor was a competitive confectioner, but 
none the less “Baby Ruth” probably never enjoyed such 
a wholehearted cuffo commercial because of the pop song’s 
popularity—and probably never will again. 
| Cool Jazz Hot in Holland 

Le Jazz Hot got its Gallie cultist start in Paris’ Lett 
Bank, and over the years the Yanks have heard of some 
pretty good rhythm groups from the Norse countries, 
Britain and mittel-Europa, but only latterly have the Low- 





lands come to the fore. It is true that Belgium, in lin 
guistic affinity with the French, have also been more ad- 
vanced on the jazzique, but the idea of the Dutch making 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Dipl m Swing T 

Benny Goodman’s jam session with the youthful 
King of Thailand in the Royal Palace made news on 
the first lap of the King of Swing’s six-week tour to 
the Far East under State Dept. and ANTA (Amerrcan 
National Theatre & Academy) auspices. The N.Y. 
Times reported Dec. 23 that “band’s visit is credited 
with doing more for U.S. ties than any recent mission. 

In another quasi-official impact, a la “Porgy,” Louis 
Armstrong, Dizzy Gillespie and Lionel Hampton 10 
the near-Iron Curtain, hands-across-the-politico-lines 
idiom was Danny Kaye’s UNICEF 90-minute docu: 
mentary (CBS-TV). His Capitol plattering of “C!U 
Ciu Bella,” an Italian folk ditty, which he ad libbed 
in the CBS-TV film, has the profits going to the 
United Nations children’s fund. Incidentally, this 1s 
Kaye’s first pop single under his new Cap three-yea! 
exclusive, after a longtime Decca association. 

Armstrong made news, not only as a goodwill am 
bassador on both sides of the Iron Curtain, but whe? 
he “sent” Princess Margaret at an Empress Hall 
(London) concert, it became P. 1 worldwide. Th!S 
started a negotiation for British-made filmusical, d& 
pending on the Ministry of Labor’s okay. Ed Murrow 
and Fred W. Friendly’s documentary of Satchmos 
European and African tour, for their CBS-TV “See It 
Now” series, has been developed into a feature-length 
proposition. Satchmo and Freddie Randall were the 
band swaps between U.S. and England, as were T° 
Heath and Stan Kenton before. Latter’s progressi" 
jazz clicked in London’s Royal Albert Hall, and 7 
whammed ‘em just as effectively at Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y. 
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WARM EARS 


-(A Parable) 


By HAROLD ROBBINS 
I waited until the last weird note died from the rafters and the 


man put down the clarinet before 


I got to my feet and walked over 


to the bandstand. I looked up at him. “That’s the wildest stick 


1 ever heard, man.” 


He was tapping out the mouthpiece. He grunted in answer. I 
couldn’t make out what he meant though. 

I was enthusiastic. “That makes rock and roll sound like yes- 
terday’s tea dance, How come the joint ain’t jumpin’?” 

He came down off the stand like a long black shadow. “Maybe 
people don’t listen, maybe they don’t want to hear.” 

“Why not?” I was full of pep and vinegar. “All you gotta do 
is play loud enough. They can’t lock you out of their ears.” 


“Think so, man?” 
make them listen?” 


His voice was skeptical. 


“How would you 


“Get the best sound in the world together and play it like the 
truth,” I said confidently. ‘‘They’ll hear.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “I’m with you, man, I'll walk down 


the street right behind you.” 


“All reet, then.” I grinned happily to myself as I walked out the 


front door. I had it made, 


We put the sound together. Smoky Joe, up from New Orleans 


on the trumpet; Thunder Mike, 


out of Chi on the skins; Tinkle 


Tommy on the 88s and Slappin’ Sam on the bass. The trades called 


it the greatest combo ever. 


We went downtown to all the wheels and couldn’t get ourselves 
arrested. Wash, D.C. wouldn't even give us an injunction. 
We sat around the bar dipping our tongues into the suds. “IJ 


dont dig it,” I said, 


“What don’t you dig?,” the man asked in a soft voice. 

“We got everything right. Everybody says so. Still they won’t 
take off their ear muffs and listen. Why?” 

The man’s voice was filled with a patient tolerance. “Ever stop 
to think, boy, that underneath them old muffs, their ears are nice 
and warm? And it’s been so long since they had ’em off that they’re 
afraid of what a little fresh ozone might do to them?” 

Then I began to understand, The sound is not enough, the best 
is not enough, the truth is not enough. The deep thing is—Warm 


Ears. 











‘Sing-It-Yourself 


Major Role On French Nitery Scene 


Tunesmiths Play 


By GENE MOSKOWITZ 


Paris. 
An integral part of the top per- | 
sonality singing ranks here are | 


made up of chanters who also write 
their own songs. Probably no other 
country has the number of combo 
cleffer-singers as France _ does. 
There are secondary cases also in 
which a composer decides to take 
on nitery work to sing his own 
numbers though he lacks the actual 
performer talent for top ranking. 
In the U. S., only a handful of tune- 
smiths, like Johnny Mercer, Irving 
Caesar, Harold Rome, Bob Merrill 
and J. Fred Coots sometimes re- 
cord their own songs. 


Among the toppers in the Gallic 
“I-sing-my-own-songs” division are 
Georges Brassens, Gilbert Becaud, 
Mouloudji, Charles Trenet, Charles 
Aznavour, Mick Michely, Henri Sal- 
vador, with a secondrung group in 
Stephen Golmann, Nicole Louvier, 
Marie-Josee Neuville, Jean Con- 
Stantin, Boris Vian, Jean-Claude 
Darnal and Rene Lafforgue. 

Brassens is the bear-like trouba- 
der whose poe‘ic lowlife ditties 
have made him one of the stand- 
outs here. Robust, raw, but with | 


presence and depth, he remains 


unique Becaud came to the fore 
E in electric, bombastic type 
Whose embodiment of youthful 
Overstated feelings turned him 
from Edith Piaf’s accompanist and 


wri‘er to practically the top song 
personality here in one season. 
Mouloudji sings other songs be- 
Sides his own but his graceful, 
Poetic airs and expert delivery 
Come out best in his own pieces. 
rrenet is a bright type whose zest | 
Comes through to make him a lead 


ing Singing personality. Aznavour 
Cssays the clipped, erratic type 
‘Ong also with an excess of frenzy 
that 


it has made him popular with the 
young set here. Mick Micheyl is 
4 puckish singer whose squat looks 
are helped by a well-trained voice 
and solid song material. Henri Sal- | 
Vador, backed by a guitar, warbles 
his melodious Martinique - type 
songs in catching’ manner and 
backs himself up with consummate | 
Clowning sketch work. 

|. _ In The Folksong Genre | 





‘In-the seeond group Golmann is | 
Primarily in the folksong genre and | 
has penned some penetrating dit- | 
lies in that mode, while Miss Neu- | 
Ville is a pigtailed poet laureate 
chanting the troubles of adoles- | 
fence as does Miss Louvier who) 
_ Renaissance and Hebraic pat- | 
rns as melody matter. Constan- | 
he, IS a fey type whose forays on 
ca Piano with his clever parody 
ae have made him a name here, 
ey Boris Vian, Lafforgue and Dar- | 

'' have better ma‘eral than pro- 


, jection, 


| here. 
| belting Marga Lllergo and the big 


but score on their own 


ditties. 


| 





There are also a bunch of song- | 


writers, who do their stints pri- 


marily in specialized boites, such | 


as Raymond Asso, Francis Lemar- 
que, Jean Bouquet, Leo Ferre and 
Leo Noel. 

The biggest names here rarely 
write their own songs, except for 
lyrics in some cases, but detail the 
type songs they want from song- 
smiths and in many instances are 
in on the creations. These are the 
top talent personality purveyors 
such as Maurice Chevalier, Edith 
Piaf and Yves Montand. Line Re- 
naud has a carefully worked out 


routine penned especially for her | 


by her hubby-accompanist, Loulou 
Gaste. Annie Gordy, the dynamic 
song impressionist, also takes spe- 
cial material which she makes 
uniquely her own, as do Patachou, 
Philippe Clay, and Catherine Sau- 
vage. Eddie Constantine 
comper Jeff 


has ac- | 
Davis do most of his | 


special stuff and Dario Moreno, of | 


the pounding voice, uses the bel- 
lowing U. S. songs such as “‘Istan- 
yul,” “Blowing Wild,” etc., to set 
off his big voice. 


The charm school of tenors, still 


popular here, is headed by Luis 
Viariano, Tino Rossi, Georges Gue 
tary, Andre Claveau and Armand 
Mestral. The fine staple of husky- 
voiced, savvy singers is upheld by 
Suzy Solidor, Rene Lebas, Lucienne 
Delyle, Leo Marjane, Annie Gould 


and younger adepts in this husky- | 


voiced. school are Dany 
Lina Andres, Danielle 
Roberta. 
Offbeaters are 
the sambre-voiced 
and the 
Vaucaire 


Dauberson, 
Dupre and 


represented by 
Juliette Greco, 
solid street ditties of Cora 

Denise Benoit, Jacque 


line Maillian and Jacquleine Vil- 
lon. Michele Arnaud _ supplies 
heady, intellectual material in a 


smooth manner while Odette Laure 
adds a malicious reedy-voiced 
sprightliness to the singing 
Two Latino additions in the 


voiced Gloria Lasso also help, 
while such sock choral groups, whe 
round out a very song conscious 
show biz segment, are Freres Jac- 
ques (4), Compagnons De La Chan- 
son (9), Quatre Jeudis, Menestrals 
(3), Garcons De La Rue (4), and 
the Quatres Barbus (4). 


The return of the musichall to} 


prominence added more lustre to 
the singers who are delineators 
and draws for all these plus the 
myriads of niteries in Paris. So 
there are still others who should 
be named in this lineup which also 
denotes the healthy status of the 
Gallic “‘chanson” as both self-cleff- 


ers and others compete to supply | 


all the material needed. 


setup | 





Presley, No. | Music Biz Phenomenon, 


Rides Crest of the 


Rock ‘n’ Roll Rage 


By ABEL GREEN 


Elvis Presley is the 1956 phenomenon of eck 
business. 

He’s a saga all his own. Marilyn Monroe, Grace 
Kelly, Liberace have been among the latterday 
space-grabbing wonders but all were eclipsed by 
The Pelvis whose rock ‘n’ roll gyrations have liter- 
ally echoed around the world. Even a little Colum- 
bia “B” picture, “Rock Around The Clock,” starring 
another hot r&r combo, Bill Haley’s Comets and 
which created a riotous impact, in shadow-screen 
form in all parts of England, Scotland, Wales and in 
playdates all over the Continent and the Norse 
countries, gave Presley vicarious publicity—or 
notoriety. 


> Over the years, from the Turkey Trot and the 


Bunny Hug, the Texas Tommy and the Maxixe of 
another era, through the “lounge lizards” of the tea 
dansants of a pre-World War I era, through the dis- 
covery of “the blues” and “jass” (when it was 
spelled that way), through the Jazz Age with its 
Charleston, Black Bottom and Varsity Drag, through 
the Lindy Hop and the Jitterbug; from Russ Co- 
lumbo to Rudy Vallee, from Bing Crosby to Frank 
Sinatra, from the constantly pyramiding fever im- 
pact of the swing and jam sessions, jive and bop, 
the crooners and the swooners (Sinatra) to the 
wailers and the criers (Johnnie Ray), none of these 
has quite made the public impact as did rock ‘n’ 
roll, cirea 1955-56. 


It is still with us. It has been damned and panned 





Presley as a showmanship commodity is a phenom- 
enon of special calibre. Theatre men who have 
witnessed the swoon antics ‘attendant to Frank 
Sinatra, the whoop-de-doo of the kids shagging up 
and down the aisles of the Broadway Paramount 
Theatre to Benny Goodman, and even the weirder 


reaction of the biddies whom Liberace lures, look | 


upon this behaviorism as parlor conversation com- 
pared to the chemistry that Presley generated. 

Result has been an almost weekly barrage cf Pres- 
leyisms. 
monkeys out of real singers.’ referring to the more 
than 10,000,000 platters he has sold on RCA Victor 
with his “Hound Dog” wailings. None the less, 
instead of abating, his selling impact seems to in- 
crease with successive weeks and it was capped by 
“Don’t Be Cruel” (over 3,000,000) and “Love Me 
Tender,” title song of his first film (at $100,000 per 
pic) for 20th-Fox which achieved sales orders of 
1,000,000 before release. It has since doubled that 
in sales. His pic salary demand has also more than 
doubled. 

The Presley saga thus sees him, just 21, “a mil- 
lionaire in less than a year” counting some $450,000 
in diskery royalties, personals, his film commit- 
ments, and a potential $20,000,000 business from 
merchandising tie-ins—Presley hats, jackets, T- 
shirts, sox, jeans, prop guitars, cosmetics, anything 
and everything that the Hopalong Cassidy and Davy 
Crockett vogue enjoyed. (A macabre side-bar to 
this is the morbid merchandising of a “James Dean 
line” of similar props, or at least so proposed; Dean 
and Presley shared a sort of curious parallelism in 
a series of “one-shot” photo albums for the news- 
stand addicts, selling into the hundreds of thou- 
sands). 


More Releases, Bigger Sales 


Victor, perhaps fearful of the Presley vogue fad- 
ing, flooded the market with a saturation flock of 
releases but the more they released the bigger the 
sales, so much so that competitive diskeries like 
MGM and Capitol plants had to be enlisted to press 
Presley platters, 

Presley proponents expressed themselves vio- 
lently in at least one instance when WSPT, Stevens 
Point, Wisc., (near Minneapolis) decided. like several 
other stations, not to piattercast any Presleys. A 
rock through the window was accompanied by a 
note, “I am a teenager-—you play Elvis Presley or 
we tear up this town.” Several of the station’s an- 
nouncers were threatened over the phone, “‘You play 
Elvis Presley, or else.” The station’s ban stuck re- 
gardless. 

British broadcasts of “Heartbreak Hotel’ got a 
strong pro-and-con reaction there, in a country 
where Johnnie Ray is tops among the Yank imports, 
and thus rock ’n’ roll took hold in Britain. 


Starting with “Heartbreak,” his first golden plat- | 


ter, four other 1,000,000-copy sellers followed in 
short order—‘Hound Dog,’ “I Want You, I Need 
You, I Love You” and the above mentioned “Cruel” | 
and “Tender.” Presley had two of the top five 


bestselling disks at one time, and in another period 
he had six out of Victor’s top 15. For the company 
it was one of their slickest investments—a $32,000 
buyout of Presley’s contract with Sun Records, an 
indie label, which has paid for Victor manifold divi- 
dends. 

When “Don’t Be Cruel” passed 2,000,000 sales it 
set a new modern-day mark for a current pop, when 
it is considered that Bing Crosby’s 10,000,000 copies 
of “White Christmas” on Decca, and Gene Autry’s 
5,000,000 of “Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” on 
Columbia, have been accumulative sales ove: 
term of years. Patti Page’s “Tennessee 
Tennessee Ernie Ford’s “l6 Tons” 
& Mary Ford's “Vaya Con Dios” 
have been the nearest 
impact 


a long 
Waltz,” 
and Les Paul 
with 3,000,000 each 


approach to the Presley 


Bar Presley for Public Safety 


many a community, and a few 


have summarily 
barred him for safety reasons. 


Prestey’s hold on 


his loyal following, however, was illustrated in Sar | 
Diego where 5,000 turnaways in a two-night stand, | 
When the city police ‘ 


at the Arena, grossed $15,000. 
and a detachment from the Navy faced trouble as 


the sensuous singer rocked the kids, he curbed them | 


simply by drawling calmly to the onsurging bobby- 
soxers, “Sit down or the show ends.” The girls ran 
to their seats obediently. 

“Elvis For President” and “My Boy Elvis’ were 
two odes to the new idol. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling on a Mutual network 
show observed Presley should be banned from 
radio-tv because “he’s no good for the kids.” The 
N. Y. Times’ Jack Gould devoted his Sunday column 
to the “lack of responsibility shows by TV in ex- 

(Continued on Page 238) 


Show biz frankly observed “he’s making | 


Presley’s literal riotous impact stirred trouble in| > 


by clerics and fretters about “the future of our 
| youth,” and lauded and applauded by its proponents 
‘as “the new beat.” It has been called riotous, licen- 
i tious, primitive, depraved and inciting to riot and 
| juvenile delinquency—and it has been championed 
| as a safety valve of a modern youth who are “just 
| being kids.” 

It catapulted Bill Haley (Rock Around the Clock) 
}and any number of quick-name hit favorites, most 
| of them addicted to a “flat” style of discordancy, 
| without rhyme or reason, but certainly with plenty 
|of rhythm. Sian Freberg satirized it in a Capitol 
record wherein he threatened to “tell Hugo Winter- 
halter on you; come on, fellers, you want this to be 
a hit, don’t you? So sing flat, real flat.” 

Across the country rock 'n’ roll has recorded (1) 
big theatre grosses and (2) no small damage to 
property in theatres, auditoriums and arenas, as the 
heated emotions of the kids exploded in vandalism 
of peculiar character. 





Teenager Niteries | 


| Teenager “night clubs” sprang up serving 10c 
| soft drinks and hot dogs (no liquor) with music 
from a jukebox; the Brooklyn Paramount grossed 
_a phenomenal $220,000 week at $2.50 top (the kids 
seemingiy have money nowadays); the British press 
condemned Lionel Hampton's “wreck and,.roll,”’ but 
this only boosted his popularity; South American 
disk biz was vibrating to tne rock ’n’ roll, not 
|rhumba, beat; the French called it “roule et bal- 
ance” (it has yet to really catch on there); the 
“Teddy boys,” as the British zoo:-suit aficionados 
are called, went for it, but the British Broadcasting 
Corp. frowned on “tampering” with a _ traditional 
folk song and banned “Rockin’ Through the Rye,” 
as one ditty was titled. 


More: Ottawa reported a rock ’n’ roll speakeasy, 
a basement retreat where the kids got their fill of 


Presley, Haley et al., despite parental objections. 
When rock 'n’ roll affected the gobs at the New- 
port, R. I., naval station, Rear Admiral Ralph D. 


Earle Jr., 
press 


commanding officer, barred it. The Negro 
waxed pro and con on the subject, many 
pointing to the literacy of Nat King Cole, Lena 
Horne, Eartha Kitt, Harry Belafonte, Dorothy Dand- 
ridge et al., even adding that rock ’n’ roll (at one 
time called “race” records, until the differentiation 
was eliminated to preserve the sensitivities) was 
invidious propaganda for the colored people. Others 
applauded the white folks finally latching onto some- 
thing so earthily original with the Negroes. 


—s 4 7 7 re 9* . 
Is It ‘Worm ’n’ Wiggle? | 
| Clerics denounced r&r as “worm ‘n’ wiggle,” and 
the cops didn’t like it because of the disorders. Thea- 


tre managers, despite the parlous boxoffice times, re- 
garded rock ’n’ roll as tantamount to downgrading 
their theatre values, whereas others set some new 
high marks, notably the Brooklyn Paramount, which 
found the investment of a few hundred extra dollars 
for security officers and strongarm 
man the aisles as very worthwhile 

One group calling itself The Flatters frankly her- 
alded itself: ““‘We sing flatter and play flatter than 
any other house rockers. We don’t rehearse. We 
practice on the job. We out-honk them all.” 

A Houston City Auditorium segregated show by 
Fats Domino resulted in 400 whites and 1,000 Ne- 
groes rioting when the ofays were permitted to 
| dance. Customarily when it’s a colored act (Domino 
is a Negro) the colored clientele gets the dancefloor 
privilege and the whites, who are usually admitted 
just to sit and observe a segregated area, and 
content to do so 

Still more: jukeboxes at city-operated swimmil 
banned rock ’n’ roll because it “in- 
spired” boys and girls, in abbreviated swim dud, to 
“ovrate City-owned or operated auditoriums and 
arenas deprecated the “undesirable” elem 
| tracted by rock ’n’ roll aggrega‘ions, and summa! 
tabued such bookings. Dick jockeys refused to play 
|rhythm & blues. One deejay, James Dillon (Svide1 
Burks, was fired from a $35,000 income job at 
KXLW. St. Louis, because he refused to play rock 


male ushers to 


as 1n 


pools records 


| 


pears The Religioso Upswing < 


Perry Como’s “Somebody Up There Likes Me,” 
Sunny Gale’s “Try A Little Prayer,” Roberta Sher- 
| wood’s “Faith Unlocks The Door.” Joni James’ “Give 
|Us This Day,” Russ Miller’s “One God,” on top of 
{items like Al Hibbler’s “He” and Jane Froman’s “I 
Believe” gave hope to the anti-r & r proponents that 
|“faith’ and “message” songs may soon displace 
| rhythm & blues. There even were juvenile polls 
'on campuses forecasting such potential, but this is 
|more wishful-thinking than reality. The answer is 
| that “My Prayer,” an oldie, never achieved hitdom 
until The Platters gave it a modern fillip. 

A rundown of some of the rock ’n’ roll combos are 
names like The Platters, the Penguins, the Teen- 
| agers, Rockaways, Little Joe & the Thrillers, Bill 


(Continued on Page 238) 
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Stay East! Young Composer, 


Stay 


East! 


By JACK SHAINDLIN 


To every aspiring motion picture 
composer whose patiently filled 
miles of score paper have never 
been clocked by a musical direc- 
tor’s stop- 
watch, Holly- 
wood has al- 
ways gleamed 
as the one and 
only Promised 
Land. Its re- 
flection has of- 
ten proved so 
dazzling that 
most of our 
young com- 
posers have 
remained 
blind to the 
manifold oppcrtunities that New 
York holds for a potential film 
scorer. 


Far more than is true of acting 
and writing talent, the unknown 
composer is almost completely 
ignored in Hollywood. Too much 
money is involved in costly enter- 
tainment film production to risk 
using an untried composer—they 
have to safeguard their investment 
with time-tested standbys. And 
since production in Hollywood is 
largely of this type, the neophyte 
has as much chance of “breaking- 
in” or of gaining recognition as an 
out-of-town rooter in Brooklyn. So 
that oddly enough, the same low 
budgets that give New York pro- 
ducers and musical directors ulcers, 
and fatten the purses of their psy- 
chiatrists, work to:the advantage 
of the young composer. I am talk- 
ing, of course, of the comparatively 
low budgets associated with most 
documentary film production, since 
the greatest opportunities for 
young composers lie in the scor- 
ing of these films, most of which 
are made in New York. 

There are other advantages of- 
fered by documentary films to the 
young composer. One of these, of 
the greatest help to the musician 
learning to use the film medium, 
is the close working relationship 
that exists between the writer, di- 
rector and composer. In the high- 
ly-specialized, mass productions of 
Hollywood, there is little chance 
for this collaboration, so vital to 
his development. The Hollywood 
music writer usually doesn’t see a 
film until it has been completed, 
and then is lucky if he gets from 
four to six weeks to fashion a 
score that might involve as much 
as an hour of music. The effects of 
this practice are felt in the loss 

















Jack Shaindlin 


of many subtle music values. The | 


composer has not participated in 
the creation of the film; he has 
been consultcd by neither the 
writer nor the 
ideas as to how music can act as 
an integral part of the story, in- 
stead of being used merely as a 
device to fill in gaps in the dia- 
log, or as a binder for unrelated 
scenes. 

The composer is affected in still 
another way; he has no 60-piece 
symphony orchestra on the studio 
payroll to play with; he must com- 
pensate for this by original ideas 
and clever orchestratiou. The op- 
portunity to orchestrate his own 
music, so desirable to the evolving 
composer, is usually withheld in 
Hollywood where the composer 
seldom orchestrates his own score. 
In the best 
composer is called in at the script- 
ing stage, and plans are worked 


out at the start by the film makers | 


for original use of sound effects 
and music. 
Intellectual Climate 
I think I might 
connection, the importance of the 


intellectual climate of New York 
to the young composer. To the 
musician who seriously wishes to 
expand his knowledge and _ tech- 


nique, the musical opportunities 
that "New York affords are incom- 
parable. Here he can witness per- 
formances of all types of music by 
the world’s leading musicians and 
musical organizations. He can 
maintain contact with al! the rich 
sources of musical thought and ex- 
perimentation so stimula‘ing to 
the working artist. 

It may come as a surprise to 


director for his | 


documentaries, the | 


mention in this | 


pictures are often willing to invest 
comparatively large sums for the 
specially-written score that they 
know can do so much for their 
film. Recent commercial pictures 
that I have worked on, with such 
varied sponsorship as a _ cigaret 
company, a national magazine, and 
an educational foundation, have 
boasted scores by such recognized 
composers as Pavi Creston, Robert 
McBride and Louis Applebaum. 
And for every established compos- 
er, there are numerous unknowns 
who have received their initial 
film experience in this field. 


At this point, we come inevitably 
to the question, ‘What about tele- 
vision?” Until very recently, this 
question was purely hypothetical, 
but television has passed its cru- 
cial turning point, and become 
“Big Business,” whose effects is 
felt on the music and film worlds. 
This medium has been established 
as one of the most prolific users of 
film ever known. Unfortunately, 
the television background music 
today is in a chaotic state. While 
the scenic designer, script writer, 
director and other videocraftsmen 
grew, advanced and _ prospered 
with the medium, the musician was 
left at the post—literally out of 
the money. 

Today, our top shows use rec- 
ords and soundtracks as they did 
10 years ago. The music just 
doesn’t seem important. Some pro- 
ducers blame the 5% levy imposed 
by the American Federation of 
Musicians for the use of filmed 
scores, but my opinion is that, once 
having tasted a $300 score, the 
producer is reluctant to part with 
$2,000 for original music. Besides 
—no one wil! complain. 

Today, there is probably more 
music recorded for the American 
television market in France than 
in Hollywood or New York. Skilled 
Hollywood composers are writing 
individual selections to be recorded 
in Europe for as little as $25 a 
minute. Not a very pretty picture 
indeed. 

But “‘live’’ music has a way of 
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For years people have been talk- 
ing about ‘‘music for the masses,” 
| but, like the notorious weather, 
nobody has done much about it. 


| In spite of the conscientious efforts | 


of a still limited group of serious 


mained about 50 years behind the 
times in both its honest enjoyment 
of the musical classics and an 
|equally honest interest in contem- 
| porary composition, including its 
own product. 

Admitting that good music to- 
day has a greater number of listen- 
ers in the United States than ever 
before, the fact remains that the 
vast potential audience of average 
citizens, the millions who support 
athletics of ali kinds, films, tele- 


|} the theatre, have not yet been 
reached by significant music as 
such. Well over 90% of the pos- 
sible market has not even been 
scratched, much less attacked with 
practical salesmanship. Radio sells 
good music at about the same low 
level, and television is even worse, 
with motion pictures puttering 
around somewhere between the 
| two. 

Walter Damrosch estimated some 
years ago that the real music-lov- 
ers of America represented at the 
most perhaps 1°) of the popula- 
tion. The percentage may have in- 
creased somewhat by this time, but 
| probably not very much. The test 
/comes at the boxoffice of the con- 
cert hall or opera house, and to 
|some extent in the home, where 
personal participation in music 
| has become almost a lost art. 

The root of the evil seems to be 
| in the so-called ‘“‘star 
which has done inestimable harm 
| not only to great music but to oth- 
er media of entertainment as well. 


surviving and has led a charmed | 


music-lovers, this country has re-| 


vision, radio, even literature and | 


system,” | 


some composers that another ex-| This is not to object to stars as 
cellent field for their efforts is the | such, for they fully deserve every 
commercial film. New York is the | bit of their acclaim and success. 
centre of commercial motion pic- | Te objection is to the unwilling- 
ture production,/and these films ness of audiences, and particularly 
are becoming important users of | musical audiences, to pay attention 
live music. The days of tiny bud- | to any performers of more modest 
gets that made oniy can.ied music | reputation. 

feasibie are fast fading, and the | Another reason for the limited 
present svonsors o* econmmercial Sale of gveat music to the Amer- 
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life for centuries. At this writing, 
I am negotiating with one of the 
largest producers of _ television 
films to record original scores for 
their entire product. If this comes 
about, my chief concern will be 
finding enough composers on New 
York to handle this avalanche of 
work. The recognition of the role 
of New York film production as a 
probable utilizer of composing tal- 
ent is further attested by the fact 
that next fall, the City College of 
New York will offer courses in 
Film Music. 

More and more, cOmposers are 
realizing New York’s potentialities 
and the emphasis is gradually 
| shifting away from Hollywood, so 
|impregnable to the unknown mu- 
sician. To paraphrase the bronze 
rgent in Greeley Square, the best 





Disks’ Impact 


London. 


When Edison discovered the 
magic of recording the human 
voice he could not possibly have 
foreseen the influence it would 
have on the music industry—the 
waves created by the voice making 
indentations on pliable wax which 
could be reproduced on a sound 
recording machine with the label | 
“phonograph.’ | 

Almost its first use was to record | 
songs. They were a novelty and | 
could usually be heard by inserting 
a coin in a box and putting a! 
couple of ear aids to the ears. The 
popularity of this new scientific | 
toy grew rapidly, and before long 
it became the right thing to have 
one in the house, just as today no 
household is complete without a 
radio and television set. 

Recording in the early days was 
not usually done by top line vocal- 
ists. It was more of a job for a 
singer with a strong metallie voice. 
There was a good reason for this, 
and that was that when repeat 





on Music Biz 


Same In U.K. as In U.S. 


By JOHN ABBOTT 


solation in the fact that what they 
might be losing in the way of 
gramophone royalties would pe 
a up on increased performing 
ees. 


| Boom in Disk Sales] 


Today, however, the wheel has 
turned full circle, the boom in disk 
platters has gone — sky-high. 
Through its medium, unknown 
artists have rocketed to the top 
with the help of a single recording, 
usually with a gimmick of some 
kind, and one constantly hears of a 
lucky artist being presented with a 
golden record to mark the sale of 
a million copies. Some of these 
stars shine brightly for only a lit. 
tle, others, like Bing Crosby, go on 
indefinitely. 

The publicity value to the owner 
of a good song with a first class 
recording is tremendous.  Song- 
writers have not been slow to turn 
this to good advantage when of- 
fering their wares to a sometimes 
reluctant publisher. A statement 
that it has been accepted for issue 











orders came in the original chanter 
required number of times although 
eral megaphones clustered closely 


wearing on the vocal chords. 

With the evolution of the disk 
from the oldfashioned cylindrical 
recording, the duplication by press- 
ing from the master became a pos- 


aid, through microphones, better 
results were obtained by star 
artists. Thanks to this the voices 
of some of the greats, such as 
Caruso, have been preserved. 
With the innovation of radio, 
gramophone records declined in 
popularity, not only because it was 
something new but because of the 
tremendous use of records on the 
air. Why, it was argued, should 
one spend good money buying 
them when one could hear them 
on the air for nothing, in fact you 





| advice I can offer to young com- 
| posers anxious to write music for 
the screen is “Stay East, young 
man! Stay East!” 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


!ican public may be found in the | familiar 


were invited to request the playing 


|'of your favorite song or musical 
| piece. Sales slumped and authors, 
|composers and publishers took con- 


Music Has Only Scratched Its Market 


“Tune 


sibility, and finally with electrical | 


Detective” ap-| 


had to duplicate the recording the |@t @ near date by an important 


artist or recording company has a 


it could be eased by the use of sev- | decided sales value. 


An important factor is the crea- 


together, but all the same rather | on and the popularity of the disk 


| jockeys. They are sought after 
jand flattered by artists, recording 
managers, publishers and writers 
alike because with their help over 
the air they can Speed a good re- 
cording to the top in a short time. 
To do them justice they select 
what, in their opinion, the public 
wants, but they have tremendous 
power in the making or breaking of 
a possible hit. 

The evolution of tape-recording 
has been a definite help to artists 
and managers, and it is through 
this medium most songs are first 
recorded before being transferred 
to the wax disk. Like a film take, 
the vocalist or bandleader can re- 
peat a number several times be- 
fore it is finally edited by joining 
the best parts and cutting out the 
faulty strips, until the recording 
{manager is satisfied with a first 
class job. That is why sometimes 
the record of an artist is often 
better than a live performance. 

For the publishers and writers, 
although the revenue received from 
the sale of the disks is welcome, it 
is sadly reflected in the loss in 
sales music. With mechanical en- 
tertainment by radio, television 





fact that teachers have so often | proach. Tracing popular tunes tO|/and gramophone the piano is a 


‘used the wrong approach, and this | the classics attracts immediate at- badly neglected 
|tention and eventually it becomes 
| p 

|a simple matter to follow a pat- 


applies also to the vaguely unctu- 
ous comments of radio and tele- 
vision announcers. Instead of sell- 
ing music itself, through some in- 
|herent quality or characteristic 
that should appeal to everybody, 
they give you history, chronology. 
technical terms and _ biographical 
backgrounds, 

The oldfashioned piano teacher 


| 


also had the mistaken idea of treat- | 


ing every pupil as a potential ar- 


| tist. Children of little or no talent | 


were forced to practice scales and 
exercises, without ever being al- 
|lowed to make some actual music, 
even of the simplest kind. What 
should have been a 
modest enjoyment became a rou- 


tine horror, and all the scales, | 


practice and exercises were not 
only wasted ‘but worse than wasted, 
creating enemies for music instead 
of enthusiasts. 

This report, however, 
be entirely pessimistic. There are 


ways of selling good music to the | 
millions. Music itself can be made | 


interesting and entertaining to the 
average listener with a complete 
avoidance of technical terms and 
references to history and biogra- 
phy, plus an absolute independence 
of the big names of the star sys- 
tem. If a piece of music paints a 
tonal picture or tells a story (per- 
haps only by the implication of its 
title, classified by experts as ‘“‘pro- 
gram music”), it is not hard to win 
the attention of the listening nov- 
ice, and this becomes still easier 
when the music is set to words, as 
in a song or an opera, whose mean- 
|ing is self-explanatory. In the case 
of “absolute” or “pure” music, 
suggesting no “program” or narra- 
tive or pictorial significance, the 
interest of the listener can be cre- 
ated through patterns of sound and 
| mere tonal design, added to the 
| inherent appeal of a good melody, 
)an exciting rhythm, a rich‘ har- 
/mony or a fascinating effect of in- 
| strumental or vocal quality, known 
as “tone color.” 

| This is the secret of the now 


medium of | 


need not | 


tern of melody even through the 
intricate development of a sym- 
phony or a string quartet. A start- 
ing-point can always be found 
somewhere, and the listener then 


simply goes as far as he likes, per- | i 
obvious 


haps settling for fairly 
“light classics,” perhaps discover- 
ing the truly great and permanent 
music of all time and possibly even 
arriving at an honest interest in 
the controversial complexities of 
the contemporary idiom. 

This logical approach is briefly 
and comprehensively summed up 
in the author’s definition of music 
as “The Organization of Sound 
toward Beauty.” The chief organ- 
izing factors, as already indicated, 
are Rhythm, Melody, Harmony, 


Tone Color and Form. They are | 


discovered in that order by human 
beings, young or old, savage or 
civilized, and they can all be re- 
duced to simple patterns, compre- 
hensible to any ear 

Most important of all, in selling 
music to the millions, is the remov- 
al of an inferiority complex that 
was planted in us by foreign-born 
teachers of the past and is still far 
too prevalent. The potential music- 
lover must never be told that his 
taste is terrible, or given the feel- 
ing that he is barred from the en- 
joyment of good music because of 
lack of talent or experience. He 
| must be encouraged to express his 
|likes and dislikes quite honestly 
‘and fearlessly, never patronized 
or snubbed or criticized. He should 
not be told that he “ought” to like 
a certain piece of music merely 
because millions of other people 
have liked it. If he can discover 
it for himself, so much the better. 
Otherwise it is enough to expose 
him tactfully to such established 
classics, perhaps finding a parallel 
to his own instinctive preferences 
in the permanent music of the 
world. There is always such a par- 
allel if the salesman takes the 
| trouble to work it out. 


| 
| 





instrument, and 
the sheet music department in a 
| music store is the Cinderella of the 
business. Where once a hit could 
hit the million mark in sheet sales, 
a figure of 100,000 is now consid- 
‘ered good. 
No Compensation 
Unfortunately the income from 
records does not compensate [or 
the loss in profit of sheet music. 
The amount of royalty payable on 
the mechanical instrument is un- 
fairly fixed by statute both in the 
United States and the United King- 
dom and its Dominions to which 
the Copyright Act applies. In the 
case of America it is worse than 
in England. , 


In the former it is 2c. 
per side irrespective of the price, 
whereas in the latter it is a per- 
'centage on the retail selling price. 

Allied in each instance is what 1s 
commonly known as the compul- 
sory license clause, the effect of 
which is that having granted a 
license to one manufacturer it can 
be recorded by any other com- 
pany subject of course to the pay- 


ment of the fixed royalty How 
unfair this can be! The maker of 
the record is free to fix his price 
as is also the artist and the mem- 
|bers of the accompanying orcnes- 
tra, but the only one who cannot 1s 


the author who created the work. 
|In a new Copyright Act just passed 
by the British Parliament both of 
these unjust principles have been 
retained save the right, after one 
year from the date of the Act 
coming into force, to appeal for 
an increase through the Board of 
Trade. 

Despite all this the pop publish- 
ing business still seems to flourish 
with revenue coming in from Tl 
dio, television and general per 
forming fees, mechanical roya!Ues: 
plus a little bonanza for the use 
of music in films, and for the older 
established members of this 4” 
cillary side of the entertainme™ 
business the joy of seeing a re\'V4 
of one of their oldtime hits. 
1957, mean continued prospe!'!\): 
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New York’s entertainment-seek- 
ing citizens were scarcely aware 
51 years ago that a new publica- 
tion had been founded, dedicated 
to reporting accurately the won- 
derful vagaries of show business. 
they could hardly be blamed. 
There were other goings on that 
held their interest. 


While Eddie Foy was starring in 
“The Eavl and the Girl” at the 
Capion, 39th and Broadway, radi- 
ym was being tested as a cure for 
cancer. While the Union Club 
found itself $1,200,000 short of 
cash—and what a scandal it was! 
—and while Columbia “gasolene 
cars,’ powered by a four-cylinder 
40-horsepower engine, were being 
offered at $4,000 to $5,000, the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co., a five- 
year-old company at Camden, N.J., 
began marketing a phonograph in- 
strument complete in a cabinet. 
This new cabinet was “styled to 
harmonize with the furniture of 
the house.” 


Until then, horns—that is, big 
horns, little horns, tin horns, brass 
horns, blue and pink horns—had 
been the symbol of the phono- 
graph business. The new “Vic- 
trola” was a luxury item. It sold 
for $200, nearly 10 times the 
amount asked for earlier talking 
nachines. But its unparalleled re- 
production of music found immedi- 
ate acceptance with the public and 


sounded the death knell for both | 


the horn and cylinder machines. 
Actually, then, the “modern” 


era of recorded music came into! 


being at the same time that 
VaRIETY Was aborning. In the in- 
tervening years there has been a 
parallel between the growth of 
“the Bible of show business” and 
RCA Victor and its predecessor 
company, the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. Variety has faithfully 
recorded, through the 
word, the history of entertainment 
for the past 51 years. RCA Victor 
has recorded, in grooves, the high- 
lights of musical history for that 
same period. 

It was the belief of Eldridge 


Johnson, founder of the Victor 
Talking Machine Co., that only 


great musical talent could convince 
the public that the phonograph was 
a great medium of home entertain- 
ment rathe: than a toy. Enrico Ca- 
rusoO was the first of hundreds of 
great artists who since have proved 
the Johnson theory. 

Caruso, Victor’s first artist, also 
is the company’s first ‘“million- 
seller” artist. His “Vesti a giubba” 
and “O sole mio” each soared past 
the magic mark to become the 
first of 60 Victor “golden” discs 
which have sold a million or more 
copies. To scan a list of some of 
these 60 million-sellers is like look- 
ing at a film clip depicting Ameri- 


cas always changing moods and 
manners, 


_Pop’s First 1,000,000-Copy Pop 


in the boisterous post-World 
War I year of 1920 a young man 
named Paul Whiteman recorded 
for Victor a lilting tune called 
Whispering,” which later became 
the first pop million seller. Two 


years later Whiteman scored with 
another number that still brings 
heady, nostalgic dreams to some 
o! us who matured in the pre- 
‘Swing era. The tune was “Three 
O'Clock in the Morning.” 
ne 1924, a mournful ditty named | 
he Prisoner’s Song” fixed Amer- 
“aS Imagination, perhaps a bit 

1d] It was recorded for Vic- 
“tr by Vernon Dalhart and 
“oomed over the million mark 


By 1928, the nation’s music tastes 


soon 


+ 


nded taw . . . ’ 
R ‘aed toward the romantic ballad. 
— a tune was “Ramona.” It 
» iptiy became Gene Austin’s 


ust big record for Victor, a disk 
“at sold well over a million. 
pntter “Ramona” there were nine 
whiet years, lean years—years in 
ore the nation was busy grub- 
of ny a living and spending most | 
radio scant leisure listening to 
the A, hich, for a time, threatened 
mete of the phonograph as a 
- ae of home entertainment. | 
tame eee: it was radio that 
and oe the showcase of records 
ns ‘tually revitalized the phono- 
“'aph industry, 
When became apparent in 1937 
. . stations throughout 
instru began playing a swinging | 
and hi ental by Tommy Dorsey | 
sound 's band, “Marie.” The tune | 
‘ed the mood of the moment | 
‘¢ of buoyant exuberance as the | 
reflected happily on the 


Oh, Dem Golden Records! 


By GEORGE R. MAREK 
(V.P. Record Albums Dept., RCA Victor) 


written | 








fact that dt had stoutly weathered 
the worst economic crisis in its 
history. “Marie” was Dorsey’s first 
golden record. A year later his 
“Boogie Woogie” was recorded and 
since has sold nearly 4,500,000, an 
all-time record for an instrumental 
| disk. RCA Victor had three other 
golden records in 1939, each indic- 
ative of the sharply diversified 
music preferences of the era. There 
was the lusty “Beer Barrel Polka,” 
recorded by Will Glahe; ‘“Jalousie,” 
by Arthur Fiedler, conducting the 
Boston Pops Orchestra, and Artie 
Shaw’s exquisitely sophisticated 
“Begin the Beguine.” 

A great new name in music made 
recording history a year later when 
Glenn Miller’s “Sunrise Serenade” 


ler’s *‘Tuxedo Junction” won each 
of them an additional gold record. 
Miller came through a year later 
with still another, “Chattanooga 
Choo Choo.” 


two new artists recorded their first 
golden disks for RCA Victor. 
Strangely, neither record reflected 
the uneasy restlessness which 
flo. ed across the nation. One was 
a tuneful ballad, “Racing With The 
Moon,” recorded by a young bari- 
tone named Vaughn Monroe. The 
| other was Freddy Martin’s Piano 
| Concerto in B Flat (Tchaikovsky). 





_Love” by Perry Como, a record 
that signalized the emergence of 
| this great new star. Another un- 
, usual million-seller was recorded 
by an opera star—the unique 
|““Whiffenpoof Song,” by Robert 
| Merrill, in that same year. 

A style of music which had long 
been popular regionally was on its 
way to becoming an American tra- 
dition in 1948 when Eddy Arnold, 
the country-western artist, sold 
more than a million copies of “Bou- 
quet of Roses.” Two years later the 
young people of the 


country re- 
sponded to a new voice, that of 
Mario Lanza, who won his first 


golden record with his version of 
“Be My Love.” 

The carefree strains 
time” sounded 


of 
from 


“Any- 
radios 


rival on America’s 
of Eddie Fisher. In that same year, 
another Victor artist, Pee Wee 
King, also had a million-seller with 
his whimsical “Siow Poke.” 


Until 1953, Victor’s golden rec- 
ords had been awarded only to 
soloists or instrumental groups. 
But the Ames Bros. changed that 
pattern with “You, You, You.” The 
popularity of vocalists between 
1946 and 1955 was indicated by 
the fact that not a single instru- 
mental reached the million mark. 
However, the dramatic trumpet 
sound and rhythm of Perez Prado’s 
“Cherry Pink and Apple Blossom 
White” moved to the top of the 
charts in 1955 and stayed there 
for a considerable time. 

Teenagers by this time were 
swaying to a kind of music com- 
paratively new to records but old 
as rhythm itself. They call this 
“rock ’n’ roll” music. Psychiatrists 
and symphony conductors 
tried to explain it, with feeble suc- 


|cess. But few c2n deny its power. 
In 1956, seven Victor disks which 
can be classified in the “rock ’n’ 
roll category broke the million 


mark—Kay Starr’s “Rock and Roll 


Waltz,” Perry Como’s “Hot Dig- 
gity”’ (really more of a rhythmic 
novelty than r&r), and of course 


the phenomenal and much debated 
Elvis Presley’s “Heartbreak Hotel,” 
“T Want You, I Need You,” “Don’t 


musical scene | 


have | “n 
| Love, 


Be Cruel,” “Hound Dog” and “Love | 


Me Tender.” 

Though I am hardly the record 
business’ most prophetic prophet, 
I do venture two assumptions. One 
is that there are going to be more 
million sellers. The other 


is that | 


single hits may be rivaled by al-| 


bums in popularity. We have had 
in the past one or two fabulously 
successful shows or movies which 
in their recorded version hit the 
million mark. We will, I believe, 
have in the future artists who will 
sufficiently fascinate the public for 
the public to want to hear them 
“in a chunk,” in a whole album. 


heard of a “golden tape?” 





Who would ,have. thought it?— 
that deep in ebullient bosoms in 
the Brill Bldg. there beat the 
hearts of empire builders in a 
dream of empire bolder even than 
the British at their farflung best, 
and that. there and now in London 
Town these same British are fac- 
ing competition at their own im- 
perial game but this time on the 
frontiers of the world of popular 
song. 

Tin Pan Alley, USA, has for 





and “In the Mood” both topped the | icy of expansionism in the world 
million mark, as did Leopold Sto- | of musical promotion that can raise 
kowski’s delightful version of the its modest head in such company 
“Blue Danube Waltz.” In 1940) as Standard of New Jersey and | | 
Shaw’s classic “Stardust” and Mil- |other giants of dollar imperialism | 


| 
| 


|eers ever established itself with|I], when the English 
Shortly before World War II, 


some years been conducting a pol- 





and it can point with pride to its | 


first colony, Denmark Street, Lon- | 
don, W. C. 2, Eng. No colonial | 
power in the days of the buccan- | 


shriller trumpets or on a flimsier | 
foundation than our Barons of the | 


| Offbeat in the setting up of this | 
| overseas condominium that shows | 


The era of casual presentation | 
| arrived in 1946 with “Prisoner of | 


the flags of Mills, Mellin, Mogul, | 
Melcher, Bourne, Berlin, Bern-| 
stein, Harm., Fox, Levy, Robbins, | 
Spier, Valando, Shelton, Aberbach | 
and most other names whose im- 
prints grace their sheet music here 
in New York. However, there they 
are and there they will try to stay. 

Of course, it’s nothing new. Eng- 
land has been invaded before from 
the Romans to the Normans, to the 
Americans, but nothing has pene- | 
trated into the hearts and minds 
and daily lives of the Great British 
Public like this invasion of the 
1950s. What is more insidious, 
more all-pervading than that plaus- 
ible product, the American hit 
song, surpassing by far the popular 
appeal of political concepts or oth- 


ler credenda acceptable to Young 
| England? 
Does the UN know of this un- 


Rock ‘n Roll Ripping in Britain, 


throughout 1951, heralding the ar- | 


' 


provoked aggression? It is doubtful 
for the practices of peaceful pene- 


| British publisher-operator. 


By JIMMY KENNEDY 


tration, infiltration, collaboration- 
ism, dollar diplomacy, co-existence, 


gimmickry and divide-and-conquer | 


with ingenious sound effects have 
all been used with consummate 
skill and the result is that Den- 
mark Street has fallen like the 
walls of Jericho and is now, gen- 
erally speaking, an American col- 
ony. Strangely the original inhabi- 
tants are taking to the rule of their 
new lords and masters quite hap- 
pily and apart from an occasional 
cry from a starving native song- 
writer as he coins an anti-colonial 
slogan the territory 
and settlemen is virtually unop- 
posed; in fact, collaborateurs are 
quite plentiful. 

How It All Started 
It appears that Sam Fox and 
Shapiro-Bernstein were first on 
the ground neariy 40 years ago. 
After that there was a comparative 
lull till suddenly, after World War 
publishers 
were short of dollars and unable 
to pay those fabulous advances on 
cetalog deals somebody (was it 
Lou Levy?) got the bright idea of 
opening up over there and giving 
himself a catalog deal. The idea 
was taken up along the entire front 
until at the time of writing pos- 











| sibly 50% of active American firms 
‘has an English subsidiary. 


The ownership of these subsidi- 
aries is not entirely American but 
is usually-on a 50-50 basis sharing 
in expenses and profits with the 
This 


| has advantages for both sides; it 
| gives 


the British publisher an 
American catalog without many of 
the disadvantages of blind block- 
buying of songs, as well as provid- 
ing with an American partner 
scouting the U. S._ field for 
up-and-coming hits and anxious to 
secure American recordings for 
their mutual benefit and without 
which the British publisher be- 
lieves himself unable to function. 
The expenses of operating are 
charged up to the new firm, so 


But Only Ballads Sell Sheet Music 


By RAY 


London. 
Perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of the British popular song 
market in 1956 has been the very | 
wide disparity in public taste be- 

tween records and sheet music. 
As far as the sale of records is 
concerned, rock ’n’ roll has swept 
the board. Elvis Presley, Bill Haley, 
and The Platters have enjoyed tre- 


mendous sales through the year 
and are firm favorites with the 
British public. 

But, when it comes to buying 
sheet music to play on their up- 
right pianos, Joe Public in this 
country sticks to ballads. As one 
publisher forcefully put ‘t, “They 


still like a... good cry!” 

At the 1956 year end, the ballads 
in the hit parade include ‘‘More,” 
“Autumn Concerto,” “Woman In 
“Two Different Worlds,” 
‘“‘A House With Love In It,”’ “What- 
ever Will Be, Will Be,” “True 
Love.” “St. Therese of The Roses,” 
“Christmas Island,” “Walk Hand 
In Hand,” “Christmas and You,” 
“My Prayer,” “Love Me As Though 
There Were No Tomorrow,” 
“Mountain Greenery,” and “Ser- 
enade.” The only songs showing a 
rock ’n’ roll influence are ‘“‘Green 
Door,” ‘“‘Rocking Through the Rye,” 
and “Rock Around The Clock.” 

This trend has been most marked 
every week throughout the year 
and the top sheet music songs all 
through have been _ ballads—' 
“Christmas Alphabet” (January), | 


“Love Is A Many _ Splendored | 
Thing” (late January), “Ballad of 


Davy Crockett” (February), ‘““Mem- 
ories Are Made of This’ (March), 
“It’s Almost Tomorrow (April), “No | 
Other Love” (Mid-May), “My Sep- | 
tember Love” (late June), “Hot | 
Diggity” (July), “Walk Hand in| 
Hand” (late July), “Whatever Will | 
Be, Will Be” (early September), 


“More” (early November to date). 
As usual, Tin Pan Alley 


is 


| vivals of 


| “Mountain Greenery” 


'formance by 
| “Lay Down Your Arms (October), | 
And possibly—but no—who ever | 


SONIN 


gloomily prophesying the results 
to business of the economic crisis 
which has developed from the Suez 
incident. There is much talk about 
a “slump”— but this is nothing new 


(in circles where pessimism is al- 


most a stock in trade of any pub- 
lisher worthy of the name! 

The music business is the kind 
of business which suffers from a 
slump if it rains and a slump if it 
doesn’t rain. Hot weather will af- 
fect it and will cold. Political 
crises affect it and political calm is 
just hopeless for it. War or peace 
are both headaches to a publisher 
here, and his ulcers develop all 
the time because any kind of con- 
dition adversely affects his busi- 
ness—he says! But the situation 
is not as bad as some gloomy ones 


SO 


| believe. There is no question about 


it that the sales of sheet music are 
nothing like as big as they used to 
be, but it is still possible for a big 
song to sell 120,000 copies at 28c 
each. The average sales of a No. 1 
hit are in the region of 8,000 to 
12,000 copies a week, but as the 
public sticks very faithfully, to its 
fancies, a hit can go on for a long 
time, selling steadily at this rate. 
One of the most 
the year 
Rodgers & 


has been the 


1925 Hart 


to light on a record by Mel Torme 


i and made him into one of the big 


stars to visit this country. His tour 
here in September was a triumph 
and it is true to say that one song 
started him off with the British 
public. ; 
As the year ends, another reviv- 
al, “My Prayer,” is hitting the 
headlines. This is originally a 
French song of which Vera Lynn 
made a notable record many years 
ago, and it has sprung back into 
prominence through its record per- 
The Platters. 
sing it in a rock ’n’ roll style, but 
the sheet music shows no such in- 
fluence and, it sells nevertheless 


is peaceful | 


interesting re- | 


number, | 
which came | 


They | 


Tin Pan’s Allies: Brill Building's 
British Outposts In Denmark St. 


,much for share of office rent, staff, 
'ete.—a good deal for the newcom- 
er who otherwise is on unfamiliar 
|ground and faced with the prob- 
lems of finding experienced con- 
tact men of whom there is a great 
shortage. 

Occasionally it has been found 
in practice that the plan is not 
‘entirely satisfactory and at least 
one group—Leeds-Pickwick-Duc'- 
ess- -has closed ‘its subsidiary and 
‘opened on its own with joint An- 
|glo-Ame.-ican staff and is making 
a success of it. From the long term 
point of view this is the better 
plan, as owing to the greater 
length of British copyright, a cata- 
log over there is a valuable earn- 
ing asset long after the same songs 
are in the public domain in USA, 
and in these days with standards 
so difficult to create this is an im- 
p rtant consideration. Some of 
these firms, of course, are little 
more than a bank account and an 
imprint with the advantages most- 
ly tax-wise. 


Drey‘us and Leo the Lion’s Shares' 

The Emperor of the greater part 
of this dom‘xion is Louis Dreyfus 
whose Chappell group has at least 
a dozen firms, including such husky 
offspring as Irving Berlin Inc. and 
Rodgers & Hammerstein’s William- 
son Music. 

There is no doubt that some of 
this infiltration of the English mar- 
| ket has been done in a big way: 
'the Robbins group having estab- 
lished itself a few years ago under 
the wing of Francis, Day & Hunter 
procceded to swallow up Feld- 
| man’s, one of the biggest pop cata- 
| logs in Europe with seven wholly- 
owned affiliates, using frozen MGM 
sterling for the £80,000 ($224,000) 
deal—a giveaway in any currency. 
Now having digested the Feidman 
morsel this lion of the music jun- 
gle has bought into its patron 
FD&H, a vast old-established cata- 
log of mixed American and British 
songs, 

Also Peter Maurice, who estab- 
lished one of the biggest predom- 
inantly British catalogs in the 
1930s, is stated to be a ready seller 
and negotiations are understood to 
be proceeding for takeover by a 
syndicate said to be partly Ameri- 
can. The big concerns are assuring 
themselves of an income from 
these old catalogs, many of which 
are loaded with standards of world- 
wide value—Feldman’s PRS check 


was in the region of £20,000 ($56,- 
Q0O) a year. 

Naturally, there is still a vast 
legitimate music business in full 
blast, but it is reserved in the 
main for those who are firmly 


established. It 
is restricted 
But the door is open to new- 
comers as never before; unfortu- 
nately the field is overcrowded and 
without a big catalog in support 
it is a risky undertaking. 
Earnings in the British Isles are 
much less and more thinly spread 
than in U.S. Admittedly the record 
market is just beginning there and 
has not yet reached its peak and 


is the pop field that 


great hopes are centered on its 
development. Also there is opti- 


mism that the spread of the juke- 


box will add to income not: only 
as a promotional aid but from a 
performance ngle, as jukebox 
plays would count as performances 
under the English copyright ruling, 
which defines performances that 
are “public and for profit” as liable 
i fees, 

But this would not add up to a 
large sum. The Dis st worry is 
that there is not enough air-time 
lon the BBC's few stations to give 
sufficient outlets for even 10° of 


available material and the fight for 
plugs is a battle royal. Also the 
payment for broadcasts is on a 
low basis. 

It is probable that in between 
hits the new smaller firms 
have to be subsidized from the 
U.S. So even for these intrepid 
builders of the American music 
empire constant hits are essential 
—the song is still the thing. Un- 
happily many of these publishers 
are confused with the. currently 
accumulating hazards and obstacles 
| in the path of the best songs on its 
way to hit-hood that their judg- 
ment is often a trifle cloudy, And 
that is no state to be in when start- 
ng an empire 


and 









Wednesday, January 9, 1957 


—— 


MUSIC Fifty-first 


VARIETY _ Anniversary 


‘Trademark’ Songs 


Louise Dresser—“My Gal Sal.” 

Nelson Eddy—‘“Rose Marie.” 

Gus Edwards—‘“School Days.” 

Duke Ellington—“Take the ‘A’ Train.” 
J. K. Emmett—“Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” 
Ruth Etting—“Shine on, Harvest Moon.” 

Honey Boy Evans—“In the Good Old Summertime.” 
Barney Fagan—‘‘My Gal’s a High Born Lady.” 





Tommy Lyman—“Montmartre Rose.” 

Andrew Mack—‘Story of the Rose.” 

Freddy Martin—“Tonight We Love.” 

Mary Martin—“My Heart Belongs to Daddy.” 
John McCormack—‘“Mother Machree.” 

Clyde McCoy—*Sugar Blues,” 

Christie MacDonald—“Two Little Love Bees.” 
Tom McNaughton—“Three Trees.” 

Raquel Meller—“Who'll Buy My Violets?” 
Ethel Merman—“I Got Rhythm.” 

Glenn Miller—‘String of Pearls.” 

Mills Bros.—‘‘Paper Moon.” 

Grace Moore—“One Night of Love.” 
Vaughn Monroe—‘“Racing With the Moon.” 
Helena Mora—‘“After the Ball.” 

Helen Morgan—‘My Bill.” 

Ella Mae Morse—“Cow-Cow Boogie.” 

















Andrews Sisters—“Bei Mir Bist Du Schoen.” 
Louis Armstrong—“Basin Street Blues.” 

Desi Arnaz—“Babalu.” 

Fred Astaire—“Cheek to Cheek.” 

Gene Austin—“My Blue Heaven.” 

Gene Autry—‘“Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 
Pearl Bailey—‘“Tired.” 


. ‘ Vs bens Wb Farley & Riley—‘“Music Goes ’Round and ’Round.” Jack Norworth—“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” 
rr. Ray Bailey— Georgia Camp Meeting. Benny Fields—“Melancholy Baby.” Maude Nugent—“Sweet Rosie O’Grady.” 
A Belle Baker—“Yiddisha Mama. Gracie Fields—“Biggest Aspedistra in the World.” Chauncey Olcott—“My Wild Irish Rose.” 
& - Bonnie Baker—“Oh Johnny, Oh.” Eddie Fisher—“Anytime.” Patti Page—‘“Tennessee Waltz.” 
; : Lydia Barry—‘“Break the News to Mother.” Sallie Fisher—“Dearie.” Les Paul-Mary Ford—‘Vaya Con Dios.” 
. . ; “Baked a Cake.” Ella Fitzgerald—“A-Tisket, A-Tasket.” Edith Piaf—‘“La Vie En Rose.” 
Eileen Barton—' Ba ie Wd fe Eddie Foy—‘“The Bird On Nellie’s Hat.” Ezio Pinza—‘“Some Enchanted Evening.” 
7 x James Barton—‘“Sweet Georgia Brow n. Irene Franklin—“Red Head.” Georgie Price—‘‘Bye Bye Blackbird.” 
7 aa” Count Basie—“One O’Clock Jump.” 


Jane Froman—‘T’ll Walk Alone.” 


George Primrose—“Lazy Moon.” 
Judy Garland—“Over the Rainbow.” 


Nora Bayes—“Shine On, Harvest Moon.” Reese V. Prosser—“Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 








es 








Jack Benny—“Love in Bloom.” 
Ben Bernie—‘Pleasant Dreams.” 
Jules Bledsoe—“Ol’ Man River. 


Benny Goodman—‘Sing, Sing, Sing.” 
Coleman Hawkins—‘Body and Soul.” 
Edith Helena—“Last Rose of Summer.” 


Lizzie B. Raymond—‘“Just Tell Them You Saw Me.” 


Sailor Reilly—“Over There.” 


Harry Richman—“Puttin’ on the Ritz.” 
























































: - “ ; a wad ld—‘“Just Can’t Make My Eyes Behave.” Blanche Ring—‘“Bedelia.” 
. ienne Boyer—‘Parlez-Moi d’Amour. Anna Held—“ , eed ake fea 
a ect Brice-—"My Man.” Hildegarde—“Darling, Je Vous Aime Beaucoup.” Cantor Josef Rosenblatt—“Eili Eili.” 
| Carl Brisson—“A Little White Gardenia.” Raymond Hitchcock—“Well, I Swan.” Josephine Sabel—“Hot Time in the Old Town.” 
. ? Elton Britt—“There’s a Star-Spangled Banner Waving.” Billie Holiday—“Strange Fruit.” Jean Sablon—‘“J’Attendrai.” 
g Marie Cahill—“Under The Bamboo Tree.” Libby Holman—‘“Body and Soul.” Rae Samuels—“In His Own Home Town.” 
| , Cab Calloway—“Minnie The Moocher.” Bob Hope—“Thanks for the Memory.” Fritzi Scheff—‘“Kiss Me Again.” 
tam Eddie Cantor—“Making Whoopee.” Lena Horne—“ ’Deed I Do.” Blossom Seeley—‘“Toddlin’ the Tod-e-lo.” 
a Vernon & Irene Castle—‘‘Castle Waltz.” Walter Huston—‘“September Song.” bee Dinah Shore—“Yes, My Darling Daughter.” 
1s Albert Chevalier—‘My Old Dutch.” Joe E. Howard—“I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now.” Ethel Shutta—“I Found a Million Dollar Baby.” 
f ' Maurice Chevalier—‘“Valentina.” Ink Spots—“If I Didn’t Care.” Frank Sinatra—“Night and Day.” 
Maggie Cline—“Throw Him Down, McClosky.” George Jessel—“‘My Mother’s Eyes.” Kate Smith—‘‘When Moon Comes Over the Mountain." 
Rosemary Clooney—“Come On-a My House.” Al Jolson—‘‘Mammy.” Tamara—“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” 
Nat (King) Cole—‘Nature Boy.” Danny Kaye—‘Dena.” Eva Tanguay—‘I Don’t Care.” 
: Lottie Collins—“Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay.” Helen Kane-—“I Wanna Be Loved By You.” Richard Tauber—“Yours Is My Heart Alone.” 
i . Russ Columbo—“I Surrender Dear.” Charlie King—“Broadway Melody.” Fay Templeton—‘So Long, Mary.” 
: pa! George M. Cohan—“Give My Regards to Broadway.” Evelyn Knight—‘“Powder Your Face With Sunshine.” Arthur Tracy—‘“Marta.” 
i} ae Perry Como—“Till the End of Time.” Mario Lanza—“Be My Love.” . Charles Trenet—-“La Mer.” 
i “| , Imogene Comer—“Take Back Your Gold.” Harry Lauder—“I Love a Lassie.” Sophie Tucker—‘Some of These Days.” 
Noel Coward—“Zigeuner.” Eddie Leonard—‘“Ida.” _ Rudy Vallee—‘I’m Just a Vagabond Lover.” 
) Bing Crosby—“Blue of the Night Meets Gold of Day.” Tommy Leonard—‘Dearie.” Clarice Vance—‘Guess I'll Have Telegraph Baby.” 
Xavier Cugat—“My Shawl.” Ted Lewis—‘Me and My Shadow.” Vesta Victoria—‘Waiting at the Church.” 
; Billy Daniels—“Old Black Magic.” Jenny Lind—‘Last Rose of Summer.” Ethel Waters—“Stormy Weather.” 
1 i" Tommy Dorsey—‘Marie.” Alice Lloyd—“Who Are You Getting at, Eh?” Paul Whiteman—‘Rhapsody in Blue.” 
, Tite Morton Downey—“Carolina Moon.” Ella Logan—‘How Are Things in Glocca Morra?” Bert Williams—“Nobody.” 
ao hl Jimmy Durante—‘“Inka-Dinka-Do.” Johnny Long—“Shanty in Old Shanty Town.” Williams & Walker—‘My Castle On The Nile.” 
4a! 
‘ 5} i _ — | 
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ti - Rock ’n’ Roll 
: Presley—Phenomenon Sheet Music Best Sellers of 1956 OCK ft KO 
} } T Continued from page 235 : - Continued from page 235 ————__ 
’ . . 
lointing teenagers,” in a treatise on Presley. Said Listed below m alphabetical order are the top 50 sheet music Haley and His Comets, the Cadillacs, Colts, Gophers. 
/ ld “Television surely is not the only culprit. best sellers during 1956. Compilation is based on the information _— Queens, Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, “Hurricane” 
’ vould, Levis ' , eal + 2 meiatlis senile Qelt @hod . i oathe arry, the Leaders, Fats Domi Hi: wi 
, * - wee . > les contained in Variety's weekly Retail Sheet Best Sellers charts. eee » Hats Vomino, Happy Lewis, 
r Expose magazines, which — were more OI —— ; Moet j Lillian Briggs, Gene Vincent, Otis Williams, Joe 
7 bootleg items, are now carried openly on best _news- TUNE PUBLISHER Turner, the Channels, the Drifters, Piano Red, Clyde 
stands. The music publishing business—as oe ae ONES OA TEL OE TO LPT Te Oxford (ASCAP) McPhatter, Gatemouth Brown, Little Esther, Little 
most courageously has pointed out—has all but dis- Band of Gold Ludlow (BMI) Richard, Bessie Mae Quarts, Larry Birdsong, Little 
graced itself with some of the rock ‘n’ roll songs ne os pig yng ce ee ne a oa OE . Willie John, Big Maybelle, the Stylers, the Galla- 
it has issued. Some of the finest recording com- ue Suede Shoes a ee eee Hi-lo Hill & Range (BMI) hads, the Bowties, the Jodimars, the Bruins. the 
panies have been willing to go right along with the Blueberry Hill .........c0. ......-Chappell (ASCAP) Magnificents, the Turbans, Orioles, Jays, Asps, 
trend, too... .” , CNG RR cece ec cdaveesedess. Meridian (BMI) Lloyd “Fatman,” among others. 
San Francisco disk ge Ag bea Rb york ay vat Cindy, Oh Cindy ............... Marks-Bryden (BMI) As stations banned all “rock” songs, somebody 
jec to his station ‘A banning FPresiey plat- R : ee ioe A cracked, “Does that apply to ‘Roc Ages’?” 

o ag ty a 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. (out of deference Don’t Be Cruel Presley-Shalimar (BMI) The -argot includ dg : a we id ciel = 
to the housewives and schoolchildren) took the issue ee Pee ee Pc EP Eee eee eereer Marks (BMI) Po ME gy co paell yo pe Pegg weil ale te 
to his listening public by playing “Love Me bag “ane Eleventh Hour Melody sree Paxton (ASCAP) boobledy ‘dump. The “style” Hs war i ine wed 

a at various speeds—14 vimes on a — He was ay Friendly Persuasion—*“Friendly Persuasion” ....Feist (ASCAP) voice treatment not unlike an uncouth burp or an 
t Se aly he Reig pent us Grant” ee SESS a ee Sheldon (BMI) impolite clearing of the throat. 
‘ play ed Presley's | rr, pe 8 te listeners’ protests en... 6: a Si we weeas bak her céeke Panther (ASCAP) _ The alleged affinity between rock 'n’ roll and 
hour upon hour in protest to st ad th ey ‘ada He juvenile delinquency found proponents who con- 
hat the gyrator was “obscene and vulgar. It Nh is ss 0.64 Can ebh cee Oe bak baleen Os Trinity (BMI) 
that the gyré es } ies general - tended (1) that this appeal to the teenagers was 
played them at varying speeds to “test the genera ONE SEED °.s op othabs 049645 % oon ¥ 0d b0% co bee Tree (BMI) good clean f i (2) didn't differ ; 

‘ re - telligence.” One reaction was from the res Aime |‘ an fun anc ) didn’t differ much from the 
trend of intelligence. coat ‘ied Nien LI ete on alle saci ROR EEE CT ET OTe Barton (ASCAP) Charleston and Jazz Age era’s manifestations 

hi police who feared that perhaps ine deejay had Honky Tonk Nac wu : et haga 
ia dropped dead and the automatic player was going MOR FONE... 1s. cee ce ce cesseseseeccccesss - Billace (BMI) _-Dear Mom” addressed itself to “why pick on us 
i : on without him. Hot Diggity TE Pe Peers et ree tencom (ASCAP) kids?” and “Mother, Teach Me To Dance” was an 
site fs nesteicsala I Almost Lost My Mind ................... Hill & Range (BMI) extension of the same idiom. “From a School Ring 
; Overhead Rug-Pulling tight—*“Mw Fair Lady” ‘happell (ASCAP to a Wedding Ring” and another banal item, “From 
; eae. ee Ro ___ I Could Dance All Night—*“My Fair Lady”. ..Chappell (ASCAP) } the Candy Store on the Corner te the Chapel on 
In Miami, a disk jockey, Jerry Wichener, who I'll Be Home Are (BMI) the Hill,” were in the same idiom. “Teenagers' 
sports a $300 hair-piece to give him the hirsute it’s Almost Tomorrow Northern (ASCAP) Mother” wanted to know, “have you forgotten so 
adornment denied — by nature, org he po! SS er ee re ee Morris (ASCAP) soon?”’ when you did the Charleston, also came 

rer hi 9y an indignan resiey cul- ; é 5 _ : > late re Vv s etc ) 

et Sa ee ar Werk ‘Laatarien where 8,000 I Want You, I Need You, I Love You Presley (BMI) wero late, you're young, but not too long, et: 
SU é shes, > pe wale ; ; renee : . : arents or hé i . instances, 
of this particular deejay’s fan club attended. One Just Walking In the Rain ................. Golden West (BMI) Bre § 2s, Ph cae sade ts tae ee ad 
. . ver. W ‘e a Presley fan—he re- : ai nae 1. ” ame Wee oe alleg ier 
a ge Ars a at oles se i Pelvis’ plat- ave me Tender Love Me Tender”...... ; Presley (BMI) sloppy dressing and that young America today isn't 
: memberec ichene nbarg reiew ] 6g ee eee. Southern (ASCAP) all the levi and saddle-shoe set. Song items, keyed 
ters and thus took vengeance by whisking the toupee as ; ae ; F ; - 
, : { off the platter-chatterer The dance went on. He Mama from the Train ree . Remick (ASCAP) directly for the very juvenile mind and trade, wit: 
ra still didn’t play Presley. Memories Are Made of This .................. Montclare (BMI) a Sarewur te Ronn are L sence 9 ae 

‘ . . a ° ’ ss “c M ae 44 y q 9 J a) < y, xPOW ’ . “4 e rayer, ‘ J 

r | pis He became a casusbelli on television when first Mr. Wonderful—*“Mr. Wonderful” ........... Laurel (ASCAP) O,” “My Boy Flattop,” “Lipstick and Candy and 
i exposed in all his gyrations on — ers Berle Moonglow—* “Picnic” ; Mills (ASCAP) Rubber Sole Shoes,” “Seventeen.” 
pa The > sg ar osite Ed Sullivan on ” as) aa 
, sceeiie & Lewis that Sullivan’s ratings were topped. Moritat—*“Three-Penny Opera” Harms (ASCAP) of Abderdeen, Scotland, voted to attend a rock 
* After Sullivan. berated Presley for not being ‘“couth” My Prayer Shapiro-Bernstein (ASCAP) roll dance en bloc to S08 how it was Gone sesame 
} as a performer, the showman in him prevailed and No, Not Much Beaver (ASCAP) officially acted on parental and civic concern 
ae instead of the $5,000-per-guest shot he signed Pres- 2c yh pen ; , Meg “eo ppt cause of Juvenile misbehaviorism reports . . 
a al Ea three * guesters at $50.000—and simply On Street Where You Live—*“My Fair Lady” Chappell (ASCAP) Fayettsville, S. C.. “the mixture of the beat and 
: swamped the opposition every time, including a Picnic—**‘Picnic”’ Columbia Pic, (ASCAP) booze” were blamed for a neat riot . . . pheno pene 
wamped | , sei vhs > Co)’ alia ¢ . . » Clock” a 
; Mary Martin-Paul Douglas spectacular (“Born Yes- reor Peewee OF PRPATIC. © asc.o0-s.640% cccceis Connelly (ASCAP) click of Col S quickie “Rock Around the Cloc kK" oe 
welae”? : . “Presley’s ‘“‘Love Me Tender” keyed about a dozél 
terc ay ; : | Se ee ee POD “si no do 88 ee WE bees Ca veces Sheldon (BMI) films aimed squarely at the juvenile r&r aficianados 
i | rg ge downy 5. s hecnek nl hes en pets Se Ce... sisi ober ceebebpenepese Acuff-Rose (BMI) .. an NBC “Conversation” semester heard Richard 
t s < ral. WTO Awe Storles Jf ¥ , ‘ ‘ . . “1:0 Ss € 
af ; a hoes Pei ae pve aagae his disks Then the eR a ee P Regent (BMI) Rodgers, deejay Ted Brown and Clifton racine 
Bie 1s 4, attendant boxoffice returns on h’s personals. It has Moma Tor Ss Memetioer. Might 5.5.5 Bea eed April (ASCAP) beat — _ has ore soe new Cages ‘ jute to 
spt | th A : 2 : i + : . ot , b x Z ~ ‘ 4 se ‘ S » > orce 
q Bia ‘ reduced itself to the aforementioned “a millionaire Standing On the Corner—*“Most Happy Fella”. .Frank (ASCAP) agree o€, ~aerig ys 4s ated Taek. dad Prealey’s 10.- 
b, 4.3 4 = zone, tee tg = agar vette Rs Sweet Geen apneemed ‘Girt |... eel cede: Valor (BMD 000 000 pop singles in one year just can’t be laughed 
“ ictor worked out with "eS Ss sarem a YT; ‘ : } rl 43 ‘ ’ 
BRT “Colonel” Tom Parker, long ident-fied with Tin Pan Tonight You Belong to Me . «sees eee cise eee ees. BVC (ASCAP) off. ; + 
§ ‘i nay Valley personalities around Nashville. (Presley hails True Love—7“High Society”.............. Buxton Hill (ASCAP) Item: “My Boy Elvis” and “We Want Pee 
; f a from Memphis). This has to do with a $1,000-a-week ee BINS ONE 5a iss cee sc cece veweas Princess (BMI) a pe desig Beige Mh we Mo .Y on goang. + 
. tS ee guarantee to the singer over a term of 15-20 years, Pee ees eee ee eer ee Republic (BMI) rving Berlin's “Ike For our More. Years’ We is 
. oe i which virtually ingures his economic future whether A oll . - watts yo, W ? (BMI) 1956 sequel to “I Like Ike.” The vet songsmith ee 
ci). on em or not (1) Uncle Sam drafts him, or (2), his vogue Wayward Wind ........ pn Sif oye ne Sp Sate se the first to observe “No campaign song ever elec 
F Bei. should. fade. Whatever Will Re—*“Man Who Knew Too Much” Artists (ASCAP) a President.” In actuality, the standards (‘ i" 
; Bt 1 This brings up the current intra-show biz query— You Don’t Know Me................. Hill & Range (BMI) “Waltz,” on account of Harry arwene he most 
138 Reee will Presley last? From a flash-in-tne-disk he has Artists (ASCAP) in the Old Town Tonight, ete.) veh w Rose © 
tee emerged with new-found stature. His impression * Legit Musical : Film performed, with only a parody of «rt didn’t help 
So am in his first film portends a lasting professional =F Texas asserting itself for the Dems. didn 
ie future. om. 
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Which Came First—Beat Or Melody ? 


Much as the 1909 Copyright Act established the 2c mechanical 
fee, and Justice Holmes’ U. S. Supreme Court decision (1917) up- 
held Victor Herbert against the Shanley Restaurant (N. Y.), on the 
issue of a fee for public performance for profit, there was a some- 
what historic 1921 suit involving “Dardanella” and “Ka-Lu-a.” 
Latter tune was by Jerome Kern. “Dardanella” was a pop instru- 
mental by Johnny S. Black and Felix Bernard. Fred Fisher, the 
publisher, sued, claiming Kern had infringed on the bass part. 


While it was a vacuous victory for Fisher, it established a then 
young attorney, Julian T. Abeles, who took on Nathan Burkan, the 
“daddy” lawyer of ASCAP, and with only Ray Miller, a bandleader 
of the day as his witness, Abeles went up against such musical 
“experts” as Walter Damrosch, Victor Herbert, Frank Tours, Artur 
Bodanzky, whom Burkan and Harms (Max Dreyfus), the publishers, 
had called up. It did result in a decision that a bass can be an 
infringement, and that the “Dardanella” bass, which was so unique, 
had been duplicated in “Ka-Lu-a,” a pseudo-Hawaiian. melody 
from -the -Broadway musical comedy, “Good Morning Dearie,” 
libretto by Anne Caldwell, score by Kern. 


In actuality, Kern’s arranger filled in that trick bass, which dis- 
tinguished “Dardanella” and “Ka-Lu-a,” and it was Abeles’ sug- 
gestion that Kern and/or his his arranger were “influenced” by 
the tremendous popularity of the Black-Fisher number, which was 
the first big “instrumental” smash in years. Burkan sought to 
prove that it was copied from ‘The Mermaid’s Song,” from the 
opera “Oberon,” and Abeles contended that Black, a vaudevillian- 
pianist, never heard of grand opera, much less one as obscure as 
“Oberon,” but that Kern could conceivably have heard and been 
influenced by the tricky “Dardanella” bass. 


The case was historic in that it differentiated, for the first time, 
between a patent and a copyright; that in a patent you must have 
novelty to be protected, but in a copyright you must have 
originality. 

Music trade-wise, attorney Abeles, in asking one of the witnesses 
for Kern, producer Charles B. Dillingham, “which is more im- 
portant, the bass or the melody,” got the obvious answer that “the 
melody is more important. “Whereupon Abeles set out to prove 
that the bass is the basis of all music, dating back to the Turkish 
tomtoms, the Indian drumbeats, the liturgical beat of church music, 
and the like—that thereafter came the melody. 


The end-result was something in the nature of a comedy of 
legal errors. One, Federal Judge John C. Knox had decided that 
since there was an infringement it would normally go to a Special 
Master to ascertain damages, but that since Harms and Kern and 
all concerned were financially responsible, perhaps that wouldn’t 
be necessary. In the midst of everything Judge Knox’s mother 
died; he didn’t want to delay matters so he referred it anew to 
Judge Learned Hand, who ruled directly opposite to Judge Knox 
—that you can't infringe on a bass. Judge Hand decided against 
Fisher, Black, et al., but when Abeles pointed up that it had al- 
ready been ruled in his favor by Judge Knox, Judge Hand granted 
a re-hearing and reversed himself. However, he added, tnat all 
involved “was a point of honor,” and in light of Kern’s stature 
he must grant a $250 minimum copyright infringement damage 
and court costs, which amounted to around $50. There were no 
legal fees allowed; Fisher’s firm meantime encountered its own 
financial problems, so it ended there, but for a spell it was a 
music business cause celebre. 


Israel Making Deejays Out of Public; 
Separate Foreign & Native Programs 


Tel Aviv. {ground (caused by recent events), 
A “hit parade” radio program | at the top. Best liked was “Rachel” 
has been started for the first time | by Mohar-Wilensky; second, “Fron- 
by > of Israel’s thrée broadc: "| tier Guard by Mohar-Gadman, 
by one of Israei's thrée broadcast-| and then a marching ditty by Mo- 
ing stations, Galei Zahal, Army |har-Wilensky. Fourth and fifth 
Broadcasting Unit, which in gen-| Were two recent flag-waving songs, 
eral is noted for its lively ideas. |SUng by army troupes, while No. 
However, as the station is man- | © was the Israel Wine Song by 
aged and the program planned by |e and Daniela Dor (“Let's 
military men, all of them appar- | Make Merry ) which has been pop- 
ently amateur broadcasters, the | Ular for over a year and has been 
segment does not quite come off. | —s around the world by Lionel 
The program editors have not on oe om. “—* 
bothered to log record and sheet | American - transcribed hit - list 
music sales. instead take the easi-|Pros"ams are heard weekly from 
est way out by asking listeners to the Arabic Jerusalem broadcasting 
write in and tell which disk they | Station (Kingdom of Jordan), and 
most want te hear em thin particu- | Similar features ae aired from the 
lar program—broadcast once every neighboring Cairo and Cyprus ra- 
two weeks. Also, two platters are | tio stations. 
aired for the first time in each of 
the programs and listeners are 


— to write whether they like | MET REPERTORY, 
There have been three such | 1955-56 SEASON 


Shows so far, two exclusively de- | 























voted to hit songs from other | Nid; Opera — 
countries and one to homegrown | re a Ch i . = 
Songs. This is a distinction not tn Rall aie Beto = 
favored by many critics and listen- | I ” B r “ ee 4 3 
ers, who believe it would be in-| Bo r ” oe a oe ee 6 
finitely more interesting to com- a. sepcmatale -- 
Pare how local tunes fare in pro- | I ig “# as d’H fe Pama. ; 3 
Portion to foreign output. Cois noe Tuthe a 6 7 
The foreign songs taking top| pon Pasquale & Soiree 5 4 
Position in the two programs were Faust TE ereEerairetSse so 6 2 
Love is a Many Splendored} fiedermaus ......... 5 3 
Thing” (first place in first pro- La Forza del Destino.. 7 
gram, second place in second pro- REE: =o. ce oboe 6 
Sram); “Rock Around the Clock”! [Lucia di Lammermoor 5 1 
{fourth place, first place, respec-| The Magie Flute...... 6 1 
tively); “Sixteen Tons” (third place} fanon Lescaut... a 
in both programs); “If I Give My| Die Meistersinger.... 4 5 
Fit, 20, vou” (second, fourth)./ Le Nozze di Figare.... 6 3 
.tith place in first program was| Parsifal .......... sity. 3 
Anjlaguena” in second program.| -Rigoletto .......... . 135 5 
{th spot went to “Poor People of| Der Rosenkavalier.... 6 1 
aris.” Newly introduced in second Samson et Dalila. meas a 4 
Program was “Whatever Will Be.”| Tosca .............. i 
for which reauests have been pour- Il Trovatore......... 5 
ng in ever since and which stands; Gala Performances... 2 
& strong chance for top position eanad 
4 future programs. | Total Performances .. 151 55 
souhe Israeli hit list showed five _ 
tt ) distinet local color, most; Total Weeks ......... = 3 


t a patriotic back- srl in Pape nw 


Duke’s Inaugural-Plus 


Chicago. 

Duke Ellington’s orch will play 
for Gov. William J. Stratton’s inau- 
gural ball in the Springfield Ar- 
mory, Jan. 14. 

This will touch off a string of 
consecutive one-nighters for the 
Duke including club dates, ball- 
rooms, private parties and nine 
midwest colleges and universities. 


BG Swing-Ding 
In Singapore 


Singapore. 

Benny Goodman jammed the 
Badminton Stadium here Christ- 
mas Eve, the first attraction ever 
to play here on that night. More 
than 3,500 screaming Singaporeans 
kept the band 30 minutes over- 
time as Goodman took every num- 
ber in the book out for a riotous 
several hours. Promoter Donald 
Moore said the Goodman recep- 
tion from the crowd was the most 
unusual ever seen in Singapore. 


The band landed here after clos- 
ing the Thailand International 
Trade Fair in Bangkok. Police es- 
timated more than 500,000 people 
heard Goodman at the Fair. Pre- 
ceded by word of his success in 
Siam, the Singapore jazz fans 
turned out en masse for the first 
of his two performances in this 
city, Local musicians, following 
the pattern set in Bangkok, imme- 
dately took over the Goodman 
bandmen. After the performance, 
half a dozen clubs in town fea- 
tured the Goodman blowers in im- 
promptu jazz sessions. The per- 
formance was broadcast by Radio 
Malaya, and will be handled in 
Kuala Lumpun, where the band 
plays Tuesday night, by Radio 
Diffusion, a wire service which 
reaches 13,000 homes in that city. 

One sour note was heard from 
promotion man Hal Davis, acting 
as the Goodman personal manager 
and press agent on this trip. Be- 
cause Christmas is followed by 
another holiday, ““‘Boxing Day,” in 
this city, papers were closed for 
two straight days. This would make 
any promotion man_ extremely 
nervous. However, the entire Good- 
man group has adopted the na- 
tional philosophy of Thailand— 
Muy Pen Rai—meaning, “it makes 
no difference.” 


The band heads for Pnom Penh, 
Cambodia, and then for Rangoon. 
After that, it’s Hongkong, Korea 
and Tokyo; then home. The ANTA- 
State Department tour seems to 
be blazing new trails for Ameri- 
can jazz in this part of the world. 


Capitol Distrib Wing 
Sets 3 New Key Posts 


Hollywood. 
| Creation of three new key posi- 
| tions in Capitol Records Distribut- 
|ing Corp., was disclosed here by 
| Geoffrey F. Racine, v.p. and nation- 
al operations manager. Posts are 
| being filled by promotion of three 
| CRDC employes in a shuffle which 
| created a new vacancy. 
| Stephen Strohman, staff assistant 
| of national branch operations, has 
| been moved up to the new post of 
| assistant operations manager. He’ll 
also be regional operations man- 
ager for Region 3, covering L, A., 
Frisco and Seattle. He’ll headquar- 
ter here. 
| New post of regional operations 
| manager of Region 1, covering the 
east from Boston to Jacksonville, 
goes to William D. Tyndall, branch 
operations manager in New York. 
Harold Grogan, staff assistant of 
national branch operations, be- 
comes regional operations manager 
in Region 2, the midwest. 

Edgar L. Browning has been 
named branch operations manager 
of the N. Y. branch, replacing 
Tyndall, 














Winnipeg to Indiana 


Switch for Kaufmann 
Winnipeg. 
Walter Kaufmann, conductor of 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, 
who put it on a permanent basis, 
leaves after his concert Jan, 17. 
He'll become a musicologist, lec- 
turer, operatic and orchestral con- 
| ductor at the U. of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 
Conductors following his depar- 
ture include Franz Allers, Victor 
Feldbrill and Paul Scherman. 
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Bing Crosby's 130,000,000 Disk Sale 
Makes Him Champ of Modern Era 


By JM 


A credo established by the late 
Jack Kapp, founder-president of 
Decca Records, to make “Bing 
Crosby the most heard voice in 
America—and eventually the whole 
world” has paid off in the annals 
of modern era phonograph record- 
ing. Crosby's sales count, to date, 
totals 130,000,000 platters, which 
includes 19 gold records (1,000,000- 
sellers and over) on the Decca la- 


bel,_and a strong potential -for an 


even score, as Capitol’s biscuit of 
“True Love” (with Grace Kelly) is 
near the million mark. 

Gene Austin is runnerup with 
85,000,000 pla.ters; “Ukulele Ike” 
Cliff Edwards’ total of 64,000,000 
disks sold, is closely crowded by 
the prolific Frank Luther, whose 
3,000 kiddie recordings have sold 
into the 63,000,000 mark. 


Perhaps outvanking all, pop or 
longhair, is the late Billy Murray 
who disked between 6,000 and 10,- 
000 different recordings, under a 
multiple array of noms-de-disk that 
threatened to exhaust the alphaket, 
and whose sales t_tal may have 
reached the gross of 300,000,000. 
Because of Murray’s prolific and 
devil-may-care thrushing into the 
wax at the drop of a flat fee the 
true count of his multiple pseu- 
donyms and/or sales totals prob- 
ably will never be known. 

Vagabondia | 

He was typical of the traditiona 
vagabondia of the turn-of-the-cen- 
tury show business when all a 
singer or an actor cared about was 
whether he worked—protection in 
the future through royalties etc. 
never seemed to figure. 

Crowding Murray was the late 
Henry Burr who, like his colleague 
sang solo and in ensemble, and 
also an assortment of wax works’ 
identities. He topped Murray on 
the number of titles but not in 
sales. Burr’s 12,000-20,000 different 
titles are estimated to have sold 
“only” 240,000,000. Murray’s career 
was perhaps the most extended as 
well as extensive in light of his 
1897-i942 professional activities, 








totaling a span of 45 years. 
(This appraisal excludes. the 
longhairs, hence the sales totals 


of the Carusos, Schumann-Heinks. 
Toscaninis et al. will not be in- 


| cluded.) 


In the period that Kapp pio- 
neered “the most heard voice” he 
was daring in more than one way. 
It was the heyday of radio. Crosby 
and the trade, Kapp included, of- 
ten wondered what would happen 
if the Groaner was “opposed” by 
his own recordings. It happened 
more than once. Kapp had the 
vision that a platter-chatterer play- 
ing a Crosby cavalcade still would 
fall short of the crooner topping 
his own show, with a guest like Al 
Jolson or Satchmo, and so the pen- 
etration into the hinterland con- 
tinued. 

Crosby was the first to be allot- 
ted a regular “Bing Crosby hour” 
on an independent station, a habit 
that still continues despite the 
Groaner’s self-admitted cutback in 
style, voice and sales impact—ex- 
cepting that “True Love,” his first 
away from Decca, even belies that. 

Der Bingle’s recording record is 
even more remarkable than it ap- 


pears at first sight when all the| 


factors of his career are reviewed. 
He started out as a platter per- 
former in the late 1920's, first 
heard of as a member of Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys and a 
vocalist with Whiteman’s orch. The 
record business then was not as 
good as it had been half a dozen 
years before, and the offerings of 
the Rhythm Boys—Crosby, Barris 
and Rinker—didn’t send sales 
soaring. Soon afterward, a com- 
bination of the stock market crash, 
depression and radio dominance 
hit the disk business so hard that 
by 1932 platters were considered 
almost as antique as bustles. Even 
as late as 1936 the Assn. of Record- 
ing Artists issued a plea for fewer 
radio plugs of pop tunes. The 
jeremiad said bestselling platters 
were then racking up sales of few- 
er than 20,000. 

Much of Crosby's recording, for 
Victor, Brunswick and minor la- 
bels, was done during the drab 
depression days. Sales continued 
at rock bottom until after he 
signed with the 35c Decca platter 
in 1934. Negligible circulation ex- 
plains why Bing admirers have 
paid steep prices for many of his 
platters, Even with Dec- 








WALSH 


ca, the average Crosby record has 
been only a fair seller, but he has 
had perhaps two score others that 
have ranged from big to sensa- 
tional and swelled his total to gar- 
gantuan proportions. Now no long- 
er pacted exclusively to Decca, 
Crosby has his biggest hit in years, 
co-starred with Grace Kelly on 
Capitol’s “True Love.” 

Next a deservea tripute to Gene 
Austin, who has recently wangled 
himself—it seems like old times!— 
a Victor contract on the strength 
of his upcoming film biog. If this 
pioneer crooner had been able to 
keep up the dizzy pace he began 
to set in 1925 with “Yearning,” 
“Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby,” and 
others and if he had kept record- 
ing steadily until today, he might 
have been the alltime champ. Gene 
has had some of Victor's all-time 
top sellers—‘‘Ramona,”' “Girl Of 
My Dreams,” “My Blue Heaven” 
and others of that mellifluous type. 
Like Crosby, he began his career 
in the ’20’s, ran headlong into the 
near-demise of the record indus- 
try and, unlike Crosby, has never 
since had a standout seller. Gene 
was the top boy for half a dozen 
years, but the brief span of his 
peak period keeps him from being, 
in this diskologist’s appraisal, plat- 
ter maker No. 1. Even so, sales of 
85,000,000 are attributed to him. 

Speaking of Jolson, there's a 
tendency among some observers to 
think that beeause he is commonly 
referred to by his admirers as 
“The World’s Greatest Entertain- 
er,” he must also have been the 
top recording artist, But there are 
no figures to back up such a belief. 
| Jolie had a few big selling Victor 
(records in 1912-13 before he 
signed with Columbia, but his ear- 
ly Columbia sales apparently were 
small because his records from 
1913 to 1916 are hard to find. After . 
ithat, those of 1917-23 vintage be- 
come fairly common in second- 
'hand furniture stores, Salvation 
|Army depots and other places 
|where collectors go to _ search 
through stacks of soiled disks. 
When Jolson signed with Bruns- 
wick in 1924 it was announced he 
would be paid the highest fee ever 
received by a phono singer up to 
that time—$1,400,000 for a four- 
year contract. Radia, was then be- 
ginning to get in some deadly licks 
and Jolson’s first Brunswick, “Cal- 
ifornia, Here I Come” and “I’m 
Goin’ South,” was a flop, selling 
less than 90,000 of the 200,000 total 
that had been hoped for. He didn’t 
have a big Brunswick seller until 
“Sonny Boy” and “There's a Rain- 
bow Round My Shoulder” were 
coupled in 1927 and went past 2,- 
000,000. His Decca records have 
sold extensively since his death, 
but he still doesn’t appear to be- 
long in the Crosby-Austin class, 
platter wise. 

Cliff Edwards, Frank Luther | 

Two more vet warblers who 
must be mentioned ah high-rank- 
ers are Cliff Edwards, who claims 
a sales total of 64,000,000, and 
Frank Luther, one of the Decca 
standbys, who recently became 
corsultant on children’s programs 
and public affairs at WNAC and 
WNAC-TV, Boston. Luther has 
meade more than 3,000 records, 
| with a reported sales total of 63,- 
| 000,000. He has no competition as 
the foremost recorder of moppet- 
slanted material. His children’s 
records are classics in their field, 
but he was also a big-selling pop 
vocalist in the late 1920s and as 
partner of Carson Robison made 
innumerable hillbilly platters un- 
der a bewildering assortment of 
aliases. 

In mentioning these oldtimers 
with long periods of servitude 
there is no intention of slighting 
the big sellers of the present day 
—Frank Sinatra, Doris Day, Patti 
Page, Johnnie Ray, Gene Autry 
and others, even including E.vis 
Presley, who will certainly be- 
come the top all-timer IF he con- 
tinues his present pace—but that’s 
a big IF. However, they simply 
haven't put in enough years before 
the mike to qualify yet as the tops. 

Statistics presented up to now 
apply only to singers. The totals 
for dance bands are a different, and 
difficult matter because many have 
recorded under such a bewildering 
array of assumed names that iden- 
\tifying them is more than tough. 
‘Who not in the know, for instance, 


(Continued on page 240) 
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| At Wits End Lurks the Yok 


_By VERNON DUKE 





“You gotta have heart”—preaches 
a typical theatre song and so the 
heart is still a must—the harder, 
the better. The hardhearted—no 
longer “stout-” or “tender-” heart- 
ed heroes and heroines of our mu- 
sic shows are slangy, casual and 
seldom given to romantic mush. 
As a concession to the all-powerful 
record industry, and in order to 
get into a good disk-jockeying po- 
sition, you still gotta have heart— 
but do ya hafta have wit? What’s 
that? If you mean _ wisecracks, 
gags, ‘“yoks”—hell, yes. Solid, 
man; but “wit’—that’s not for the 
cats, it’s for the birds. Possibly, 
it is also meant for ladies and 
gentlemen who love the theatre, 
the uncomfortably alert cognoscen- 
ti with an eye for sets and cos- 
tumes and an ear for witty verse 
and dialogue as well as an imagina- 
tive, commercially doomed tune. 


For the most part, such anachro- 
nistic characters have been pushed 
aside by wise guys and living dolls, 
on the town for their kicks—and 
it’s easy to see why wit is not the 
thing they dig the most. 


A wit like Oscar Wilde would 
hardly be considered wild today 
(‘gay” is the current term) and 
wouid never win any Oscars with 
his epigrams. In the musical thea- 
tre, wit is now relegated to the 
intimate or topical revue and 
the East Side  boites, where 
such purveyors of rarefied “esprit” 
as Mabel Mercer or Bobby Short 
hold forth for the benefit of their 
rather special clientele. A whole 
batch of “borderline” versifiers, 
shuttling between the small revue 
genre and the nightclub “special 
materiai”’ industry, has sprung up 
of late—gifted people like Sheldon 
Harnick (“Boston Beguine’’), Bart 
Howard (“You’re Not The First 
One”) or Murray Grand (‘April In 
Fairbanks”). Comden and Green, 
quick-witted alumnae of the Cafe 
school, are now firmly established 
in the film and show field, so there 
may be a future for the younger 
men who work the after-theatre 
groove. By and large, wit is an 
unfashionable commodity and ean 
more readily be found in the writ- 
ings of Manhattan’s critics when 
reviewing a play, than in the play 
itself. 


| Different Strains | 








ord,” fortunately, read by few, ex- 
cept the undergraduates. 

The truth of the matter is that 
a witty song seldom goes over with 
the average audience. What hap- 
pens is that an over-zealous rhyme- 
ster, intent on double-entendre, 
ends up with triple-entendre, in- 
stead: the actual meaning of the 
line (straight) is unfolded first; 
then the play on words, or 
“twist,” calculated to be hysteri- 
cal by the poetaster; thirdly, what 
actually emerges—inchoate gibber- 
ish, made incomprehensible by the 
sudden blast of three trombones 
fff, outpunching the punch-line. 
Safer by far to wear your art on 
your sleeve and dispense with am- 
biguity. 

Not that there haven’t been some 
brilliant exceptions to the general 
rule. “My Fair Lady” is a shining 
show, both generic and unique, 
wherein Alan Jay Lerner succeed- 
ed in matching G. B. Shaw’s wit 
in his book adaptation and lyrics. 
Cole Porter and the Spewacks cer- 
tainly did themselves and Shake- 
speare proud with “Kiss Me 
Kate,” a sapidly witty as well as 
theatrically entertaining, tour de 
force. But these two are untypical 
of contemporary trends. Today’s 
producer firmly believes that if 
you wanna live modern, you gotta 
kill the pecple. And, mister, they 
won't die laughing, if you serve 
them wit. 





Leinsdorf’s Ocean Hops 


Conductor Erich Leinsdorf has 
a busy sked running through next 
summer. During January and-Feb- 
ruary, he’ll conduct four perform- 
ances of “Arabelle” for the Metro- 
politan Opera and also baton 11 
concerts with the Concertgebouw 
in Holland. Following the windup 
of his “Arabella” assignment Feb. 
22, he heads for the coast to con- 
duct the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra in a series of dates. 


For the summer, Leinsdorf has 
agreed to conduct three perform- 
ances of ‘“‘Rake’s Progress” in June 
at the Holland Festival. Incident- 
ally, he’s also scheduled to be the 
intermission guest Feb. 16 on the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild’s broad- 
cast of “Siegfried.” 


Lev Shorr’s Vision 
San Francisco. 
Lev Shorr, 56-year-old Fris- 
co concert pianist, lost the 
sight in his left eye in an ac- 
cident in 1917, four years ago 
lost the sight of his right eye 
through a severe case of glau- 
coma which surgery failed to 
correct. 


Last August the same doc- 
tor who performed the sur- 
gery of four years ago trans- 
planted the cornea of his hope- 
less left eye to the glaucoma- 
clouded right eye-—and today 
Shorr’s sight has returned to 
the point where he can see the 
food on his plate. 

His wife, violinist Frances 
Wiener, says the happy opera- 
tion has only one drawback: 
“He used to sit quietly when 
I'd drive him around town. 
Now, all of a sudden, I’ve gota 





would spot the Broadway Dance 
Orchestra on the whilom Edison 
Diamond Disks as Vincent Lopez’s 
outfit? Many dance ensembles 
have sold in the million. Ted 
Lewis was quoted not long ago as 
claiming sales of more than 5,000,- 
000 for some of his Columbias and 
it would be interesting to know 
what Paul Whiteman and Guy Lom- 
bardo have sold through the years. 
There’s no way of knowing, either, 
how many dance records conducted 
by Ben Selvin have been peddled 
under a flock of aliases. Louis 
Armstrong is probably tops among 
the jazzters, whose records as a rule 
haven’t sold in tremendous quanti- 
ties. But it’s doubtful that any of 
the bands equal Crosby or Austin. 





backseat driver on my hands!” 





| Oldtimers’ Stratospheric Sale | 








Top US. Diskers 
To Brit. in Bow 
Of RCA-Decca Tie 


London. 


To signalize its affiliation with 
the British Decca group, RCA-Vic- 
tor is setting up an agenda for 
leading U. S. disk stars to appear 
in Britain commencing April 1. 


Eddie Fisher, Billy Eckstine, 
Ames Bros. and Jaye P. Morgan 
are to be among the first of the 
stars to come over in this connec- 
tion. 


The records will be released in 
Britain on an RCA label, but will 
be pressed and distributed by 
Decca. Also, titles recorded for 
RCA in the U. S. will be simultane- 
ously released throughout’ the 
world. This has resulted from the 
fact that many listeners to the 
Armed Forces Networks have not 
been able to purchase the disks 
they have heard on the air in this 
country, and this has obviously 
meant a loss of sales. 

When the new . distribution 
scheme is perfected, RCA looks for 
sales of a world hit to reach 
5,000,000 copies. 
































There was no lack of wit in the 
work of our older lyricists, who 
had Gilbert or Wodehouse for their 
model. All the nuances were avail- 
able; the elfin, bitter-sweet wit of 
a Lorenz Hart, the clipped, Park 
Avenue-cosmopolite patois of a 
Cole Porter, the red-blooded, he- 
man-with-pipe guffaw of an Oscar 
Hammerstein; sly wit with folksy 
overtones of a Mercer or a Har- 
burg; the trenchant lingo of the 
city working man caught by a Har- 
old Rome; the neo-Edward Leary 
enchanting nonsense of an Ogden 
Nash; the silkily subtle humor of a 


Howard Dietz, or the lazy, good- 
natured, placidly ‘“gemuhtlich” 
fun with words which was Ira 
Gershwin’s characteristic. Frank 
Loesser can of course, cutwit al- 
most anybody, as he can outdo 


most of us in whatever he under- 
takes—but his is the direct, hard- 
hitting approach, and I suspect 
that a wittily-turned phrase is not 
h‘'s cup of tea at all. The late 
John Latouche’s wit was of the 
outlandish, unpredictable sort: it 
crawled into an otherwise innocu- 
ous couplet and left you a bit gog- 
gle-eared. 

I can quite see why our produc- 
ers and star performers, ever on 
the lookout for hay-makers and 
show-stoppers, frown on wit in 
comedy songs, presumably intend- 
ed to “lay ’em in the aisles.’ They 
go along with Chesterfield, who 
claimed that: “a witty thing never 
excited laugher; it pleases only the 
mind, and never distorts the coun- 
tenance.” Where, pray, would the 
producer “Ae if he couldn’t count 
the laughs? Were one te use Nancy 
Mitford’s snobbish pigeon-holing 
method, one could say that wit is 
U, Whereas sock-and boffo yaks are 
emphatically Non-U. Well, who 
ever heard of the Ivy Leaguers, 
Damon Runyon’s Yales or Har- 
vards, making or breaking a show? 
Lord knows, they roast every in- 
coming musical in the “Yale Rec- 


Here, for the first time, is the 
story of the trip to Russia Benny 
Goodman didn’t make—and some 
suppositions as to why! 


The story begins in 1947, when 
the Voice of America was trans- 
m tting to Russia. Charlie Thayer 
was head of the Russian desk and 
became interested in jazz as a 
means of getting through to the 
people of that country. After lunch- 
eon one day, we decided that Ben- 
ny Goodman would make a perfect 
choice as music consultant to the 
Voice of America. Benny was, as 
always, willing. So, soon after, five 
record programs a week were on 
their way tc the USSR, with BG 
as disk jockey. The comments were 
p-inted at the fact that music is 
much like a democracy; it isn’t 
what you a-e but how you play 
that counts. 

In a little while, fan mail began 
arriving from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. And, one day, Charlie called 
with a message from Ambassador 
Bedell Smith. Smith had sent a 
glowing wire, indicating the broad- 
|casts were getting through, and 
| that Russian bandleaders had sud- 








denly begun to play American 
tunes. It seemed as though some of 
the Russians were geiting together 
and copying arrangements from 


wh:t they heard on the radio. It 
was obvious that the people of Rus- 
sia liked Benny Goodman and 
| American jazz. 
| And Still He Waits | 

As a logical step, Benny felt he 
might do some good in Russia, tak- 
ing his band and playing both pop- 
ular music and classical. Sitting in 
with a Russian symphony would do 
much to show the musical bonds 
between both countries. So, about 
18 months ago, BG went down to 
see the State Department. They 
were for the idea; provided he 
cuuld get the Russians to let him 
into the country. 

Next step; the Russian embassy 














No Jazz In the Kremlin 


By HAL DAVIS 








The writer feels it a matter of 
justice to the dead to point out the 
possibility—even the probability— 
that none of the present-day per- 
formers has sold as many records 
over the long haul as a number of 
platter makers whose careers end- 
ed long ago. In this musicologist’s 
opinion if you want to find out whose 
records had the largest sales over 
the years you should at least con- 
sider the days when the talent sang 
or played into a horn instead of a 
mike, and exclusive contracts were 
rare. A good argument can be 
made that a singer or musician who 
sold his services to 20 or 30 com- 
panies had his name on more la- 
bels than the fellow who was ex- 
clusive to one, even though the 
sales of many of the minor outfits 
were small by comparison with 
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Crosby’s 130,000,000 Disk Sales 


Continued from page 239 


Ballad Singers,” is another strong 
claimant. He began in 1902 anq 
was active for 30 years. Durin 

most of that time he was a free 
lance—so energetic a free lance 
that he probably made twice as 
many record titles as any other art. 
ist who has yet lived. His total 
must have run somewhere between 
12,000 and 20,000 titles,. counting 
not only his solos, but also his duets 
with Albert Campbell and some 50 
other singers, and his ensemble 
work as lead of the Sterling Trig 
the Peerless Quartet and other 
groups. One of his Columbia ree. 
ords, “Good Night, Little Girl, Good 
Night,” sold over 3,000,000 copies— 
partly on the strength of being dis. 
tributed as a 25 cent “sample ree. 


yord.” During his later period, ag 


sentimentality became more popu. 
lar than comedy, Burr’s records 
forged ahead of Murray’s. Figur. 
ing that only an average of 20,009 
copies were sold per title—again 
an average that seems far too low— 
20,000 multiplied by 12,000 would 
give 240,000,000. 


Irving Kaufman Top Band Singer| 


Irving Kaufman, still living but 
retired, made several thousand solo 
and duet disks in a 20-year span 
and without question sang the re. 
frains for more dance records than 
any other vocalist. Some Kaufman 
admirers contend that, counting his 
dance platters, he. had the biggest 
sale. The late Arthur Fields be. 
lieved he was the champion dance. 








rank next to Kaufman. 
Cal Stewart (1856-1919), the 





those enjoyed by the one-time “Big 
Three”—Victor, Columbia and Edi- 
son. 

By the same token, although 
Crosby’s “White Christmas” is the 
biggest selling title by a single per- 
former, the sales of the Berlin opus 
as a single number probably have 
been beaten by a good many stand- 
ard compositions. Who, for in- 
stance, can estimate the total sales 














in Washington. Benny and myself 


went to see Mr. Guk, the cultural 


attache. The interview, though a 
little Alfred Hitchockish, went off 
beautifully. Yes, the Russians liked 
his music. Yes, it was a good idea 
to go. Yes, it probably could be 
arranged. Would Benny like to 
meet the Russian musicians then 
coming over? It would make things 
even better. One small item: final 
approval from Moscow, which 
should take about a month. 

Benny is still waiting. I have 
some guesses about what happened. 

Of all popular musicians in 
America, Goodman is the best ex- 
ample of native musical talent. 
And, maybe wrongly for the Krem- 
lin, Benny’s bands have always 
been truly democratic. Goodman is 
no crusader for the Rights of Man. 
He has what is the only real ap- 
proach in the final analysis; how 
well does a man perform. 

The sight of Negro and white 
musicians playing together in har- 
mony—not to mention rhythm— 
might have been too much for a 
government which has made quite 
a point of perpetuating stereo- 
types about treatment of American 
racial minorities. The Goodman 
band is a living example of the true 
American tradition. Maybe the 
Russians were smart in having the 
“Porgy and Bess” troupe instead, 
Not that “Porgy .and Bess” isn’t 
good for America, but it doesn’t 
represent us in the same dramatic 
a realistic manner. 

At this writing, the Goodman 
band is in Siam, knocking out “One 
O’Clock Jump” .and “Sing, Sing, 
Sing.” The Siamese cats are pur- 
ring and the lesson for our Far 
Eastern friends as they watch the 
band should be obvious; without 
any belaboring of the point. 

America is a place where men 
can, and do, get along on the basis 
of their worth. The career of Ben- 
ny Goodman proves the truth of 
our American story. 


throughout the world of a standard 
like Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” which 
|has been recorded by every violin- 
|ist of any pretensions, by pianists, 
| harpists, orchestras, vocalists, and 
‘about every conceivable combina- 
| tion of instruments? With no roy- 
,alties paid on this or other stand- 
|ard numbers published before 1909, 
|it’s impossible to offer authoritative 
|figures, but the chances are that 
\many melodies of the “Humores- 
;que” caliber have sold far more 
ithan 10,000,000 platters, even 
though not approaching the “White 


Christmas” figure for a single inter- | 


| pretation. ‘White Christmas, inci- 
|dentally, has sold 20,000,000 disks 
in toto on some 200 different ver- 
|sions on over 125 labels. 

Now let’s consider a few worthy 
claimants for all time top honors, 
‘even though their records are now 
\regarded as “obsolete” (while still 
being sought by thousands of avid 
admirers) and are not found in any 
|present day catalogs. 
| Billy Murray’s 45-Year Span 
| The late Billy Murray’s (1877- 
|1954) recording career spanned the 
‘amazing stretch of 45 years—from 
its beginning in 1897 until it was 
permanently ended in 1942 by rec- 
ord production difficulties result- 
‘ing from World War II. There is 
ino doubt that, most of the time, 
from 1903 until the advent of elec- 
itric recording, Murray’s records 
\far outsold those of any other pop 
‘recorders combined. During the 
igreater part of his career the com- 
/edian free-lanced, singing by the 
'date for almost every American 
company. 

“The Denver Nightingale” not 
only recorded thousands of solos— 
ifar more than any now active 
singer—but probably a couple -of 
thousand duets with Ada Jones as 
'well as hundreds of twosomes with 
other singers, and was starred as 
the lead in around a thousand disks 
|and cylinders by the American and 
|Premier Quartets. The total of 
‘records made by Murray has been 
variously estimated at from 6,000 
to 10,000—nobody really knows 
how many. Estimating the aver- 
age sale at 50,000 copies—almost 
certainly too low a figure—and mul- 
tiplying this by 6,000 gives a gigan- 
tic total. of 300,000,000, or more 
than twice that credited to Crosby. 
This, of course, is pure speculation 
and, with so many companies for 
which Murray sang out of business 
a generation or more, there is no 
way of going to the books and mak- 
ing an exact count. 

Henry Burr, (1882-1941), known 
in his later years as “The Dean of 




















“Uncle Josh” rube comedy special- 
‘ist, had a recording career begin- 
‘ning in the 1890’s and continuing 
until his death. His rustic humor 
sold terrifically. 


| Ada Jones’ recording activities 
began in 1904 and for several years 
|afterward, on the strength of solos 
jand duets with Len Spencer, Billy 
‘Murray and other artists, she was 
ithe sensation of the industry. To 
‘this day no other woman recorder 
|has ever had such a fantical follow- 
ing. She was still making records 
when she died in 1922. 


| Arthur Collins and Byron G. Har- 
\lan worked as an enormously suc- 
cessful duet team from 1902 to 1925 
i—the longest partnership in the 
|history of record making—and they 
ihad been outstanding single per- 
formers before that. Most of their 
\offerings ‘were big sellers and their 
\total output must have been close 
ito Burr’s. 


| Billy Jones and Ernie Hare esti- 
mated they made over 6,000 rec- 
ords, many of them heavy sellers, 
‘during a decade beginning around 
1919. A surprise entry might be that 
‘untiring gospel hymn singer, the 
late Homer Rodeheaver, who was 
‘associated for a generation with 
Billy Sunday’s revival activities. 
|Rodeheaver’s records, of which “In 
‘the Garden,” “The Old Rugged 
'‘Cross” and “Brighten the Corner 


||Where You Are” are typical, sold 


lamazingly, especially in the South 
vm Middle West. He not only 
|sang for every company with the 
price but also had his own suc 
cessful firm which turned out Rain- 
bow records. 


| It’s necessary to look overseas 
for the champ recorder from 4 
i'time-elapsed standpoint. In 1904, 4 
(22-year-old Australian bass-bali- 
tone, Peter Dawson, made his first 
record in London for the Edison 
Bell comapny. At last report, 52 
‘years later, Peter is still making 
them. Today he spends part of his 
time in Britain and part in Austra 
lia, but still recording for HMV 
wherever he is. 
The Scottish comedian, Harry 
‘Lauder, who was equally as popular 
lin the States as abroad, probably 
has been the biggest British seller, 
lunless John McCormack’s huge bal- 
lad output has him topped. | 
Lastly, no one who knows his rec- 
ords can forget a rotund, stocky 


Italian gentleman who began — 
‘ing out platters in 1902 ine 
in 


previously made a few cylin¢ “a4 
and kept it up until just before : 
died in August, 1921. Death a 
interrupt his sales. In ro 
years, largely on the strength of 
“Great Caruso” film, he resume +e 
bestseller status on both sing 
and LP’s. If he keeps goings ra 
next hundred years as he 15. pete 
it’s hardly debatable that nin 
Caruso in 2057 will be the erm 
biggest selling recording a nite 
unless, of course, Crosby's _") nt” 
Christmas” and “Silent Nig 
head him off. 





band songplugger, but he seems to | 
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Anybody Can Make An Album 
And Who Isn’t? 


By ARNOLD SHAW 


These days it is the LP album, rather than the single release, that 
js giving A & R' men H & H® and increxsing the consumption of A & B® 
tablets. Since the eye-sell has always been easier than the ear-sell, 
jife was lazy for a long time in the album field. Selling one LP was 
like selling six singles and you had a bulging babe on a glossy, lami- 
nated cover to attract sales. However, as the babes have grown 
pulgier and bulgier, and chemises have become thinner and thinner, 
ood album ideas have grown scarcer and scarcer. After all, how 
many Holidays, Honeymoons, Adventures, Escapades, can one have in 
Paris, London and Rio? Also, by this time all the available Moonlight, 
Sunlight and Starlight have been exhausted at Port-au-Prince, on the 
Nile, and over the Gowanus Canal. 

What is obviously needed is a new approach. Romance is great. The 
jure of the exotic is inescapable. And relaxation is desirable. But if 
the LP market is not to settle into a thick, unsalable batter, we had 
petter not disregard the experience of the book people. Some time 
ago, they discovered that it’s possible to seli more copies ofa book on 
“How to Scale a Fish” than “Moby Dick” ever sold. In other words, 
Jet's get practical. 

For example, consider the market for an LP delicately entitled: 
“music for Nagging Wives” and think of the number of husbands who 
couldn't pass up such an album. Naturally, it would begin with the 
tune, “After You’re Gone.” Then there’d be “Me and My Shadow” 
and “The Song Is Ended, but the Melody Lingers On.” Probably a 
note of wistfulness should be added: “Oh, Lady Be Good” or “Try a 
Little Tenderness.” 

When it comes to office problems, there is undoubtedly a market for 
an LP boldly labelled, “Music for Wage Earners About to Ask for a 
Raise.” Possible tunes: “Little Things Mean a Lot,” “I Don’t Want 
to Set the World on Fire” and “I've Got a Feeling I’m Falling.” To 
hearten the more delicate individual: “I Can't Get Started,” “The 
Longest Walk” and “Be Still, My Heart.” And for that feeling after 
the interview: “There, I've Said It Again” and “I Don’t Know Where 
I’m Going But I'm On My Way.” 

Turning to a matter with possibly even greater sales potential, why 
not try an album entitled, “Music for a Hangover.” Such tunes as 
“Speak Low” and “Deep Purple” would be naturals. Additional songs: 
“The Breeze and I,” “Laughing on the Outside (Crying on the In- 
side),” “I Didn’t Know What Time It Was.” 

Actually, once .we conceive of the LP not merely as a mood maker 
but as a pain killer, a vast number of new ideas present themselves. 


For example: 

Music after a String of Losers ai the Track. 
Songs for Worrying. , 

Songs for Worrying Your Mother-in-Law. 
Music for Preparing an Income Tax Return. 
Music for a Retreating Hairline and an Advancing Waistline. 
Music for a Cold in the Head. 

Music for When the Fish Aren’t Biting. 
Music for When You're Bored (or Boring). 
Cool Music for a Hot Summer Day. 

Hot Jazz for a Cold Winter Night. 
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1. You know whom. 
9 Headache and Heartburn. 
3. Anacin and Bufferin 


Disk Best Sellers of 1956 


Listed below in alphabetical order are the top 50 disk best 
sellers during 1956. 













Compilation is based on the information 
contained in Varuiety’s weekly Retail Disk Best Sellers charts. 























































Artist-Title Label 
LES BAXTER—‘“Poor People of Paris’”............... Capitol 
PAT BOONE—‘“Friendly Persuasion” ................. Dot 
PAT BOONE—“I Almost Lust My Mind” ........... Mc Dot 
PAT BOONE—“TI’'ll Be Home” s Wea oak tie Dot 
CALMS eA BVONe BOWEF” 2 nn ccceeececees Fraternity 
DON CHERRY—-“Band of Gold” ........cccccccccens Columbia 
PEERY CCyeet CSPOT «wk kc ccc cc cctevcseevess Victor 
PERRY COMO—“Hot Diggity” ........ccccccccee Victor 
PERRY COMO—“Juke Box Baby” .........-ssecccses Victor 
Ree (Ce OOO 8 gk 8 tile whchobbucseinoecens Victor 
BING CROSBY & GRACE KELLY—‘“True Love” Capitol 
DORIS DAY—“Whatever Will Be, Will Be” Columbia 
VIC DAMONE—“On the Street Where You Live” Columbia 
BILL DOGGETT—“Honky Tonk” ............cccces. King 
FATS DOMINO—“Blueberry Hill” .............cecee. Imperial 
FATS DOMINO—“I’m In Love Again” ............6... Imperial 
LONNIE DONNEGAN—“Rock Island Line”........... London 
EDDIE FISHER—“Dungaree Doll” ................-. Victor 
FOUR LADS—“No, Not Much”..................... Columbia 
FOUR LADS—“Standing On the Corner” ........... Columbia 
GOGI GRANT—“Wayward Wind” oar Era 
BILL HALEY’S COMETS—“See You Later, Alligator” Decca 
GEORGE HAMILTON 4th—‘“A Rose and a Baby Ruth”. . ABC-Par 
EDDIE HEYWOOD—“Soft, Summer Breeze” Mercury 
DICK HYMAN TRIO—‘Moritat” MGM 
JIM LOWE—“Green Door” Dot 
RICHARD MALTBY—“Man With the Golden Arm” Vik 





MITCH MILLER—“Song for a Summer Night” 
GUY MITCHELL—“Singing the Blues” 


Columbia 
Columbia 















PATTI PAGE—“Allegheny Moon” Mercury 
PATIENCE & PRUDENCE—“Tonight You Belong to Me” Liberty 
CARL PERKINS—“Blue Suede Shoes” .....:........ Sun 
PLATTERS—“Great Pretender” ...........eeeecee: Mercury 
PuATT EOE “Maeie Tame” .. os... .cecccestcceces Mercury 
PLATTERS—“My Toe rere ere ert? Teer ee Mercury 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“Don’t Be Cruel” .........0+% ery Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“Heartbreak Hotel” .........00..00-- Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY—“Hound ee re 9 ee ee Victor 


ELVIS PRESLEY—“I Want You, I Need You, I Love You” Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY 





2 “Love Me” CRE AAS NS OREO OE ERED Victor 
at IS PRESLEY—“Love Me Tender” .............. Victor 
OHNNIE RAY—“Just Walking in the Rain” ........Columbia 
NELSON RIDDLE—“Lisbon Antigua” siiawek own ctl 


DON ROBERTSON—“Happy Whistler” ................Capitol 
RANK SINATRA—“Hey, Jealous Lover” .............Capitol 
Mon STARR—“Rock and Roll Waltz” ........ er 
““ RIS STOLOFF—“Moonglow-Picnic” ................Decca 
GE ‘NAGERS—“Why Do Fools Fall in Love” ...........-.. Gee 
oe VINCENT-—“Be-Bop-a-Lula” .......... iebs ors 4 ee 
GO WINTERHALTER—“Canadian Sunset” ........... Victor 








Cooper as Pathfinder 
For KC.’s Foremost Label 


Kansas City. 
Foremost Records, label formed 
here a few months ago, is breaking 
out with its second batch of re- 
leases during the next couple of 
weeks. Its sales manager, Max 
Cooper, currently is trekking Coast 


gles and a couple of aibums. 

He’s introducing the label's new 
male vocalist, baritone Barry Mas- 
ters, with a pair of originals. Disk- 
ery also is bringing out a single 
with Sondra Steele doing two orig- 
inals, both ballads, and a single by 
Jon & Sondra Steele, one a novelty 
and one a spiritual. Company also 
has an album for children, releas- 
ing its first by Whizzo, KMBC-TV 
favorite here. It’s called “‘Whizzo, 
Your Klown Buddy.” 

Following the Coast trek, Cooper 
wil ltour northern and eastern cit- 
ies the last half of the month, con- 
tacting dealers, jocks, press, radio- 
tv. 


Remembrances Of 


Nazi Upheaval 


By ROBERT STOLZ 


Vienna. 

The character of a man is being 
formed by the events in his life, 
by his successes and even more by 
his failures. There is hardly any- 
one, living or dead, who has experi- 
enced so many ups and downs dur- 
ing his life as I did. But there is 
one thing which, aside of love, 
makes life worth living and that 
is friendship. We all would be so 
much poorer and really miserable 
without our trusted and sincere 
friends. The world would be a 
much nicer place to live in, if all 
people would realize it. A principle 
I adhered all my life to is that 
when a friend is successful don’t 
bother him, leave him alone, but 
when he is down don’t wait until 
he asks you for help, rush immedi- 
ately before he does so. Anyway’! 
am always for the weaker one and 
all my life I remained faithful to 
that “underdog policy” of mine. 

Motion picture producer-director 
Ernst Neubach, author of one of 
the biggest hits, “I Lost My Heart 
in Heidelberg,’ writes in his ex- 
cellent book, “Fleeting Sands,” 
about friendship in our trade and 








back in 1938 when Austria was 
overrun by Hitler. There was.a 
saying in Vienna at that time that 
“the home of Robert Stolz is a 
synagogue.” My Jewish friends 
librettists and 
| their families found daily, at least 
for a few hours, a refuge in my 
home. They felt secure there as, 
according to the Nazi laws, my 
origin was all right, i.e., non-Jew- 
ish. To help them obtain visas, 
exit permits and railroad tickets 
was a matter of pure humanity. 
But I do hesitate to write about 
that. 

Before I came to the U.S. for 
the first time I sometimes received 
letters from the late Jack Kapp, 
founder of Decca Records. We 
knew each cther only by corre- 
spondence. But when I arrived in 
New York (the first few months 
were very difficult), Jack Kapp was 
the first one to remember, to come, 
to offe> 
which in those days was a real 
help. I am happy that my records 
which I made for him were so 
successful ihat I was able not only 
to pay back the advance but even 
earn very nicely. But this was one 


of these rare occasions when a/| 
friend wasn’t a “good time Char- 
lie.” 

A long time before that hap- | 


pened, at the beginning of my 
career, I was engaged as a young 
conductor in Brno (Czechoslovakia), 
where they had an excellent opera 
house. Some of the greatest sing- 
ers, like Leo Slezak, started there. 
It all began with a pretty, slender 
girl of 16 named Maria, who sang 
in the chorus of that Opera House. 
One night I was directing Verdi’s 
“Aida” when something ‘sensa- 
tional” happened. The Brno Opera 
| House had as guest a famous star 
'from the Imperial Vienna Opera 
House, Else Bland. At the grand 
finale of the second act when she 
|let loose her high C, the chorus 
| joined in and then... Maria over- 
|trumped her with her stronger 
| hig® C and covered the guest’s 
| high C entirely. I had known all 
| the time that the young girl had 
|a beautiful vo‘ce because her fam- 
ily lived in the same house as I did 


| 
land I heard the girl vocalize. Direc- 


cities introducing several new sin- | 


collaborators with | 











| 
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I bought my first copy of VARIETY 
right after graduating (without 
honors and with considerable re- 
lief from the teachers) from Troy 
(Pa.) High School where I distin- 
guished myself only as the loudest 
trap-drummer in that part of the 
state. I soon had a job offered me 
in a very hip orchestra in the then 
very hip city of Elmira, N. Y. 


Old showmen will recognize that 
name. Many pre-Broadway plays 
were tried out there, notably those 
written by Winchell Smith for John 
Golden—because Smith had mar- 
ried a girl from neighboring Troy; 
my mother’s best friend incidental- 
ly. Hence I got the smell of grease- 
paint and the lingo of VaRIETy all 
smeared over myself during those 
exciting years when “jass” was the 
name of a new sound in dance mu- 
sic, the word later being changed 
to “jazz” for reasons that have no 
business in a family journal, factual 
they may be. I loved the sound of 
the Original Dixieland Jass Band 
from the moment I heard their first 





tor Lechner was so angry that he 
almost fired Maria, but I convinced 
him that we should do everything 
to help that talented young girl te 
become a_ great singer, which 
would prove once more to the 
world that Brno’s Opera House is 
the cradie of stars. And Maria be- 
came a great star at the Vienna 
State Opera House. Her name is 
Maria Jeritza. 


Almost 30 years have passed 
since then and we have not been 
in touch during that time. Maria 
Jeritza became world famous and 
in 1940 lived in Hollywood. The 
war was at its height. The German 
Army was nearing Paris. Maria 
Jeritza raust have read that. I was 
in Paris and she no doubt knew 
|about my opposition to the Nazi 
|regime. Maria Jeritza got terribly 
| worried. She wired the State De- 





‘Jass’, Swing, Lombardo or Welk, 
| Its Gotta Have That Beat 


By PAT BALLARD 








Victor record. My mother was a 
fine musician—knew every soprano 
opera role by heart—and when I 
set up my Ludwig drums in our 
Victorian front parlor, the poor 
soul cringed and father went right 


| out and started our old 1914 Cadil- 


lac which had a noisy 4-cylinder 
motor with cut-out (which oniy 
gave my 24-inch Chinese crash cym- 
bal something nice to bounce off of, 
soundwise ). 

Elmi:a was like a little New York 
in those days ... every kind of gay 
amusement that young men have 
yearned for since recorded time. 
It literally took me by storm be- 
cause I was playing to a tremen- 
dous audience every night at the 
famed Rorick’s Glen Summer Park 
which also had one of America’s 
first bigtime summer musical stock 
thea res. So I played loud on the 
frying pans, cowbells, cymbals and 
broke a dozen pairs of drumsticks 
every night; and soon what hap- 
pened to jazz? 

It got refined. Noise gave wey to 
subtle flatted fifths which is a term 
meaning a discordant sound ap- 
pealing mostly to opium smokers. 
Arrangements got fancier and fan- 
cier until the arrangers were ar- 
ranging only for each other and 
not for the public. Musicians 
started to let their hair grow and 
read books. Then, in my opinion, 
American dance music started 
down the slide because the bands 
forgot all about the beat and 
Stressed the guy who could play 
the most notes rather than the 
ones (like Bix) who played few 
notes but always the right ones. 


Who's Left? 


Now we have Lombardo left who 
gives ‘em melody and a beat. and 





| partment, all U. S. Consulates in| 


Welk likewise, and nothing pleases 


|me more than to see these two 


| Europe, friends, asking everybody | ‘ 
| have a new idol every week . 


ito find Robert Stolz and to help 


| him, she will pay all expenses. It 
| doesn’t really matter that I arrived 


| in New York at the same time and 


pte | her help was not needed. But the | 
tells how differently artists acted | 


| goodwill is as much as the deed 
| sometimes. As a rule do not expect 


|}anything. The surprise is bigger | 
| day because I get the same belt out 
|of Varrery in its 51st year as I did 


still. 
‘That Unbalanced Budget 


Gustav Holm devotes in his book 
“Im 34 Takt durch die Welt” (‘In 
34 Time Though the World”) a full 
chapter on “Why Robert 
could neve: balance his budget.” 
He writes: ‘Artists are either mis- 
ers or spencthrifts. Robert has one 


smart gents prosper. They only 
please the public, not the hipsters, 
whose trade wouldn't fill the Mu- 
sic Hall but once, for they have to 


(The fellow who gets the farthest 
away from the composer’s melody 
and original harmony is their pet, 
until somebody comes along who 
can play “Stardust” backwards, 
leaving out all sharps and flats.) 

I still look forward to Wednes- 


back in 1917 when I hadn't the 
remotest idea of what 9/10th of 


ithe lantuage was all about. Then 


Stolz | 
|} made 


came vaudeville; I toured a year 
with the late Earl Fuller—who 
\merica’s first dance rec- 


|}ords, by the way—and played 5 


weakness—his generosity towards | 
his friends and what is more dis- | 


astrous, his friends have still more 
friends, so that quite strange fel- 
lows did not hesitate to misuse 
Robert’s heart.’’ Holm writes that 
gradually it became customary that 
I pay checks for scores of people 
who visited the once famous Cafe 
Debner (equivalent of Sardi’s or 
Lindy’s) in Vienna where all im- 
pertant and less important artists 


{used to meet regularly. Next door 
me a contract and money | there was a restaurant called The | 


Winegarden, end it happened very | 
often that the headwaiter came to | ; . 
|mer,- still great, who was with the 
| Original Dixieland bunch. Talk to 


Robert and said: “Maestro, there 
is a man in the restaurant who says 
that you will pay his bill.” 
Robert: “How does he look?” 
Waiter: ‘A little fat guy with a 
moustache and baldheaded.” 
Robert: “No idea who that can 
| be.” 

Waiter: “He says you don’t know 
him, but he knows you as an artist 
who helps otker artists. He is a 
painter.” 

| Robert: “What did he have?” 

| Waiter: “Crab soup, two Schnit- 
zel, one beef with peas, eight 

| glasses of beer.” 

| Robert: “No dessert?” 


lis diabetic.” 


| Robert: “Well, I was lucky this | 


time. All right I'll pay.” 

Some people cannot take suc- 
cess. On their way to the top they 
lose the most cherished treasure 
they have: their friends. And when 
bad times come again they are 
alone and much poorer than when 
they started. It is my sincere be- 
lief that it is worth a great effort 
to keep a friend and it is our duty 
to help him if and when he needs 
us, 





shows a day for Pantages and got 
stuck in Saskatoon, some place a 
few miles south of the North Pole. 
But I always had a copy of 
VAR'ETY and occasionally a couple 
cf bucks. So—dance music since 
1917? Who plays it except Guy & 
Larry \lthough I’m at hear a 
loud, 2-beat Dixieland man, I get 
sick of millionaires bein 
called corny when the rest are jus 
playing to so-so business. 

The “experts” who write the 
books (a real expert, with the ex- 
ception of Condon, could never 
write a book—he just knows.) Tony 
Sparbaro, for instance, the drum- 


these ‘ 
} 
A 


him down at Nick’s some night 


He'll sav (if he says what he said 
'to me) “The Harvards and Yales 
don’t really want to know the facts 
about j227 . Just what they v t 
to believe.” Dixieland—the ori7i- 
nal happy sound—is now consid 
ered almost unworthy of the na 

“azz and the atonal garb 

they call jazz (with a straight vuss 
jup Newport way) would make a 


|New Orleans musician dog-sick. 
Is modern “jazz” great? If so, 
why is the boxoffice so limited? 
| We used to pack ’em in 5 shows a 
|day with standees, and repeaters, 


| Waiter: “No, Maestro, he says :.e /and the Mayor was at the station 


| because we played music to daice 
to, not mumble and mope at. 

Well. old boy get with it and 
quit the beefs. As Sparbaro (‘now 
monikered Spargo for short) said: 
“The Harvards and Yales don't 
réally want to know the _ facts 
about jazz.” They want to be 
pundits. And the Ed. said in his 
note to play down the punditizing, 
so just when we were getting start- 
ed we'll quit. “Thirty,” as no news- 
| paperman I’ve ever known would 
| Say. 
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242 MUSIC 


Fifty-first JAgTETY Anniversary 





Tin Pan Alley on a Turntable 


(Continued from page 234) 


with the Birdland and Storyville tempos has been remote 
until this past year. 

For some reason a wave of Holland ginmill type of 
dansapation has come to the fore. Epic Records released 
an interesting pot pourri titled “Jazz Behind the Dikes,” 
medleying five groups, the Wessel Ilcken Combo, of which 
the drummer is the maestro; Frans Elsen Quartet and Rob 
Madna Trio, both headed by the pianists bearing the units’ 
names; Herman Schoonderwalt, baritone sax, heads the 
Septet bearing his name; and an alto saxist heads the 
Tony Vos Quartet. A Duich femme, Pia Beck, with 
rhythm trio and quartet backing, also has produced an 
Epic LP under the titillating tag of “Dutch Treat,” very 
much in the Yank idiom. In all instances, the American 
and British military bases, which these units tour, have 
been springboards for international appeal. 








| Merengue, Calypso & Religioso 








Other than rock ’n’ roll, the dance tempos remained 
firm. The merengue has yet to catch on as did the 
mambo, which continues solid, with the cha-cha-cha the 
latest to enjoy any new vogue. 

A revival of the calypso, however, seems to be fulmi- 
nating; more and more intimeries are catching on with 
the Trinidad beat. Harry Belafon e perhaps was the most 
poteni in furthering its revival. 

Lawrence Welk is given credit for sparking the accor- 
dion anew, and there is a sales upbeat also in the Ham- 
mond organ and kindred chord instruments. The polka 
also seems to be making a little impact. 

A paradox is the upbeat in piano sales, as reported by 
the National Piano Mfrs. Assn., which, however, knows 
that sheet musie isn’t selling and wants to know wha’ 
hoppens there since obviously the 88s require something 
besides a shawl to decorate the pianoforte. 

In recent years, usually as much a postwar manifesta- 
tion as the fact that such other offbeat tempos as the cha- 
cha-cha, merengue, calypso, or rock ’n’ roll come along 


there has been a religioso cycle. A sampling of some of 
the iitics in the pop idioms speak for themselves: “I Be- 
lieve,’ “One Little Candle,” “My Prayer,” “You'll Never 
Walk Alone,” “Suddenly There’s A Valley,” “He,” “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” “It Takes Time,” ‘“‘There’s Never A Prayer 
Unanswered,” “Only One,” “I Found A Friend,” “Some- 
body Up There Likes Me,” “Somebody Bigger Than You 
and I,” “I’m Walking Behind You,” “Cross Over The 
Bridge,” “This Ole House,” “Crying In The Chapel,” “It 
Is No Secret,” “Bless This Houre,” “I Passed By Your 

Much as “Papa Loves Mambo” was not only an ingen- 
ious title but helped project that new tempo, the rock ’n’ 
roll idiom keyed such titles as “Mock ’n’ Roll Call” (Louis 
Jordan), “Rock Around Mother Gooce,” “We Want a Rock 
’n’ Roll President,” “Rock ’n’ Roll Rhapsody,” “Cuban 
Rock,” “Dixieland Roll,” “Rock ’n’ Roll Religion,” ‘“Hono- 
lulu Rock ’n’ Roll,” “Condemned For Life (With A Rock 
’n’ Roll Wife),” “Rock-Hearted M>-ma,” “Tennessee Rock 
’n’ Roll,” ete. 


| Cook’s Tour Hit Parade | 


The global flavor has seen the soreign touch on Tin Pan 
Alley in recent years as more and more French, Italian, 
Spanish and German tunes, treatments, artists and platters 
found their way to the Amerian public. And, in reverse, 
Yank pops are similarly translated and interpreted abroad. 
Sometimes it calls for a little resourcefulness to achieve 
popularity, as witness “Petticoais of Portugal,” a Copa- 
cabana (N.Y. nitery) excerpt which had to be waxed in 
Portugal, and the master “imported” back to America, to 
really create trade interest. Tune is in the idiom of 
“Lisbon Antigua” and “Poor People of Paris,” both in- 
sirumental smashes. Hugo Winterhalter’s version of Eddie 
Heywood’s “Canadian Sunse’” w2s a homegrown product 
which will probably become atheme song inthe Dominion. 

Samples of the global Cook’s tours in song are Nelson 
Riddle’s click disk, “Lisbon Antigua” and “Port au 
Prince,” Les Baxter’s “Poor People of Paris,” Hugo Win- 
terhalter’s “‘Flaherty’s Beguine” and “Canadian Sunsei,” 
Mitch Miller’s “Madeira,” Georgia Gibbs’ “Arividerci 
Roma,” Patti Page’s “Autumn in Rome,” Bing Crosby’s 
“In A Little Spanish Town” and Three Suns’ “Beautiful 
Girls of Vienna.” 

Music Biz Necrology of 1956 | 











The picture people, with their indie setups for capital 
gain, took a page from the music business, which is per- 
haps the copyright owner on show biz “angels.” For years 
a pleasanter form of payola and cut-in operated via 
pseudo-independent publishing setups. 

As the character of the business changed, and the ar‘'ist 
—and his recording—was the tail wagging the dog, the 
publishers openly went into par.nerships with this or that 
recording artist. Thus many a publisher had a half-dozen 
or more subsidiaries or affiliates, tied to some favored 
artist. 

Larry Spier was one such, with tie-ins embracing Nat 
King Cole, the Four Lads, Johnnie Ray, David Whitfield, 
and others. When the vet music man died suddenly of a 
heart attack at 54, Larry Spier Jr. and Belle Nardone, his 
longtime aide, who are continving the business, perpetu- 
ated the setups. 





. Dorsey, Spier, Link, Et al. | 








With the death of Tommy Dorsey, his two music firms, 
Dorsey Btos. Music (ASCAP) and Embassy Music (BMI), 
have been placed on the block for $300,000. 


Just before colorful music man Harry Link died at 60, 
he was working on “Natchez-Parade” through his BMI 
publishing firm, and the diskeries decided to give it full- 
esi coverage in tribute to the vet songpiugger-tunesmith- 
publisher. Like Link, his widow, Dorothy Dick, has been 
a longtime ASCAP writer-member. 


Herbert Wakefield Smith, who died in Brooklyn at 91, 
was the oldest ASCAP member. 


Other tunesmiths who died this past year: Alma Sanders 


(Mrs. Monte Carlo, with whom she was a husband-wife writ- 
ing team, at 74; Richard Buck, 88; retired concert violinist 
Max Rosen, 56; Adrian Rollini, 53, bandleader -vibra- 
harpist; vet Chi music publisher F. J. A. (Fred) Forster, 
80; vet bandleader (“Lucky Strike,” ete.) Benjamin A. 
Rolfe, 76; Will Oakland, 73, pioneer phonograph and radio 
singer, vaude and nitery performer, who also wrote songs; 
Harry Stewart, 47, Hollywood dialect comic and Capitol 
recording artist (“Yogi Yorgesson”); Hortense Montha, 
52, concert pianist; French-born Andre Charlot, 74, whose 
50 Lendon revues, including the famed “Charlot’s Revue” 
series, cradled much durable music; near-blind pianist 
Art Tatum at 42 (in contrast to which blind composer 
William C. Handy had his 83rd birthday on Nov. 17 cele- 
brated by the W. C. Handy Foundation for the Blind, his 
pet charity). 


Victor Young, who had renewed Broadway friendships 
only two weeks before his death in Palm Springs, on the 
occasion of the premiere of Michael Todd’s “Around the 
World In 80 Days,” which he had scored and musically 
conducted, like Spier was a victim of a-sudden heart 
attack at 56. A film studio is planning a biopic on his 
songs and career. 


| Elsie Janis and Others 








Other deaths of the music business and affiliated fields, 
since sO many personalities border on it, have included 
in the 1956 annals Elsie Janis, 66, “Sweetheart of the 
AEF” and vet ASCAP member; innkeeper Frank Dailey, 
55, whose Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, N: J., has long been 
a flagship showcase for bands; vet bandmaster-composer 
Edwin Franko Goldman, 78; concert impresario Charles 
L. Wagner, 87; retired bandleader Eddie Davis, 64; band- 
leader Art Waner, 42; Marian MacDowell, 98, widow of 
one of America’s great composers, Edward MacDowell; 
songsmith James A. Brennan, 70; songwriter-entertainer 
Jackie Osterman’s mother, Kathryn Osterman; May 
Brahe, 70, Australian composer of more than 100 songs, 
including “Bless This House”; musical conductor Alex 
Hyde, 58; songwriter-vaudevillian Bob Carleton, 59; song- 
smith Lester Lee (“Pennsylvania Polka,” etc.), 51; band 
and talent agent Billy Shaw ‘Shaw Artists Corp.); top 
saxer Frank Trumbauer, 55; Alexander C. Johnstone, 77, 
author and composer; songsmith Mort Dixon, 64; song- 
writer-bandleader Little Jack Little, 55; music man Frank 
Capano, 56; Sargent Aborn, 89, head president of Tams- 
Witmark Music Library; music publisher Elliott Shapiro, 
60; and Joseph Rumshinsky, “:he Victor Herbert of the 
Yiddish musical comedy stage”; songsmith Louis A. Hand- 
men, 67; Dr. Arthur Lange, composer-conductor-arranger, 
67. 








ASCAP Divvy Hassles 


While ASCAP’s distribution to its members again 
topped the $20,000,000 marker in 1956, sharp disagree- 
ment again broke out last year in the ranks of the 
writers and publishers over how the melon should be 
divided. The internal debate was touched off by 
ASCAP board’s revision of the performance values of 
jingles, themes, background music, cues, bridges, etc., 
as part of the Society’s continuous reexamination of 
its payoff formula. 

Basically, the ASCAP board has the problem of 
deciding between “legitimate” and “synthetic” plugs. 
It’s known that some writers and publishers were, and 
s‘ill are, able to pile up tremendous performance 
credits on relatively unknown songs by placing them 
as themes on radio and tv shows, or getting regular 
plugs through control of performance artists on these 
media. 

ASCAP'’s board, therefore, moved to give full per- 
formance value to themes, jingles, background music, 
etc., only when the tunes had already amassed 20,000 
performance credits, wi-h proportionate values for 
tunes that had lesser credits. ASCAP also cut back 
the value of a plug on a sustaining radio network 
show from 22 points to three points, which led di- 
rectly to a Federal Court suit instituted by Barney 
Young, operator of Life Music, which specialized in 
getting network sustaining plugs. Another important 
suit concerning ASCAP was launched early last year 
by John Jacob Loeb and Carmen Lombardo over the 
Society’s devaluation of repetitive plugs for theme 
songs on a single show. The Loeb-Lombardo tune, 
“Seems Like Old Times,” is used by Arthur Godfrey 
as his CBS-TV theme. 

ASCAP dissidents have rapped the board for favor- 
ing the old standards and the major firms in their 
payoff revisions. Since only about 500 songs in the 
whole of ASCAP’s catalog have amassed 20,000 or 
more points, only a very limited number of tunes, 
owned mostly by the top publishers, can collect full 
performance values when used as themes, jingles, 
background, ete. A firm like Sam Fox Music, which 
has a big catalog of film background music, was hit 
hard by the new rulings and has hinted at bringing 
legal action against the Socie‘y. 

Two other major problems disturbing ASCAP’s in- 
ternal peace concern (1) the voting procedure; and 
(2) the logging technique. Several proposals have 
been made to modify the weighted ballot under which 
the number of votes controlled by each member is 
determined by his revenue. A writer earning $20,000, 
for instance, now has 20 times the votes alloted to a 
writer earning only $1,000. To the argument that 
such a setup is “undemocratic,” the ASCAP board 
answers that it’s no more so than any corporate struc- 
ture where a stockholder’s vote depends on the num- 
ber of shares held. 


Regarding logging, some in the ASCAP ranks want 
100% coverage of all stations having blanket licenses. 
Under the present procedure, all network shows are 
logged 100% with the indie stations getting spot check 
coverage. In recent months, ASCAP has widened its 
logging coverage. Although new stations were added 
to the log, no new songs have turned up. Hence, 
ASCAP execs now feel that they have reached a satu- 
ration point in the coverage of indie outlets. 
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Pre-Electronic Plugging: 
Booze-ville To Vaudeville 


By BERNARD SOBEL 


Tenderloin dives and cheap saloons were the SPpawni 
grounds of the original songpluggers. The effort to Make 
the nation sing songs involved people of all classes ot 
society, stage stars, composers, precocious youngsters and, 
above all, music publishers. 

One of the first'to go out selling his songs by Persona} 
appeal was Edward B. Marks, who described his experi. 
ences in his autobiography, “They All Sing.” “The best 
songs come from the sidewalk,” he declared, his commer. 
cial slogan being “a plug’s a plug.” 

Sometimes he, like other publishers, had the choruses 


of songs printed on small sheets of paper which he is. 
tributed in saloons and beerhalls. These booze joints he 
would leave in a happy state of mind when he heard ‘the 
slightly tipsy or completely stewed patrons singing hig 
songs., Their ensemble efforts, however, weren't sponta. 
neous, in. the strict sense of the word, for young Marks 
had already treated the piano player to a couple of drinks 
or flattered the leader of a small band with a smal] Cash 
donation. Sometimes, also, he paid a professional per. 
former to sing or whistle the number, for whistling wag 
popular in those far-off days. 


| Higher Merchandising Level | 


——— 


After covering the beer and dancehall circuit, Marks 
progressed to a higher type of merchandising. He jp. 
vaded variety by bribing the doorman at Tony Pastor's 
to permit him to go backstage. There he strove to induce 
top singers to do his songs, and strangely enough, Eng. 
lish singers in particular. For English entertainers would 
take back the number to London where, after winning the 
applause of the British, the same song would return to 
the U.S. as a hit. Sometimes this across-the-ocean reprise 
would take a year, but the belated American recognition 
always paid off. 


The pay, however, which the singer received for his 
professional services was seldom in cash. -It was merely a 
type of publicity that was extremely valuable 40 or 59 
years ago; his name on the cover of the song number 
with the wording, “Dedicated by the composer to .. .” 
Even more important than a dedication was the publica. 
tion of the singer’s picture, with the printed legend on 
the side reading, “Popularized by...” 


Fortunate was the publisher who contrived to feature 
Maggie Cline and Lottie Gibsen. And enormous sales 
were attributed to Lydia Yeomans, who sang “Will You 
Love Me in December?” 














Burlesque’s Vocal Plugs 





From the variety show, the manager went to burlesque 
where the steroptican vocalist started off half the nation 
singing sob songs like “Break the News to Mother.” 
Eventually, burlesque became such a remunerative aid to 
songplugging that publishers would pay for the staging 
and costuming of an entire number in order to feature a 
single song. 

One enterprising composer, Harry Von Tilzer, noting 
the importance of this kind of publicity, contrived to get 
his own picture printed on his songs; and soon after, it 
can be truthfully stated that his face appeared in almost 
every home in America. For he was the author of scores 
of hits: and in those days, long before talking-machines 
and radio, the principal form of entertainment was stand- 
ing around the piano and singing popular songs. 

Highly important also were stage-struck kids who helped 
initiate, without realizing they were doing so, the com- 
mercial art of songplugging. They were called ‘“buck- 
sters,”’ a vulgarization of the classic term “‘buskins.” They 
learned their numbers by standing on the sidewalk in 
Tin Pan Alley and listening at the open windows while 
composers and rehearsal-pianists taught professional art 
ists how to sing and time a number. 


—— 


| 





Gus Edwards’ Plugging Saga 





“I was 12 or 13,” Gus Edwards recalled, “when I sang 
as a boy soprano in the gallery. The stunt made such 4 
hit that someone, perhaps it was Helen Mara, burlesque 
star, who wrote me a special number called ‘The Song 
in the Gallery.’ 

“When I was older, around 1899, I plugged songs fot 
burlesque shows as composers did all the time. We I 
hearsed in downtown beer gardens and available cheap 
hotels. Sometimes, the whole company would go to the 
publisher’s offices where we learned the stage business 
that went with the number. 


“The plugging was intense and bitter. Though pub 
lishers made every effort to get well-known singers 
present their songs, they offered no cut-ins. The publi- 
ca'ion of the singers’ name or picture being the onl 
reward. Only one thing was certain: publishers always 
gave exclusive rights to the person or the company whit’ 
took the numbers first. 

“Personally, I plugged songs everywhere behind 10-ce™ 
store counters, ai the race track, from the stage, on 
elevated and on boat excursions. ag. 

“Once when I went on for a burlesque show at Miners, 
the place was crowded and I could scarcely make my) way 
to the gallery. As I pushed over to the railing, a tough 
guy noticed me. He was eating a can of beans, doubtless 
stolen from a grocery store. 

“ ‘Hey, there,’ he shouted at me, ‘what ya goin’ t0 do, 
kid?’ 

“I’m going to sing.’ sa 

“‘Oh you are. Say, fellows, look what’s goin’ to a 
he shouted, and with that gibe, he threw some of 4 
beans down my neck and all over my coat and whl 
collar.” i 

Some of the greatest performers of the last half ¢ 
tury started their careers singing in the gallery. An s 
greatest of these was Al Jolson, who, between sob a 
sold drinking water at three cents a glass while ihe © 
shouted, “hats off,” to enforce politeness on the 1¥ 
burlycue gallery habitues. ty 

Out of these scattered beginnings was grown the arse 
ern art of songplugging, which nows enlists telewe 
producers, disk jockeys, recording artists, advertising 

cialists, jukeboxes, and scores of vecalists. 
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20/47-6775 







THE GRE®&4 


Studio Orchestra for 1956 (cash Box poy 


HUGO WINTERHALTER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


NEW- 


(from the hit B’way Musical, “‘Happy Hunting’) c/w 


BUNDLE OF JOY 


(from the RKO movie, ‘Bundle of Joy’’) 


FANGLED TANGO 


A 





Singer of Calypso 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
BANANA BOAT (DAY- 0) 


STAR- 0 


0/47-6771 


New Record Talent 


RIC CARTEY 


These brilliant 


America’s favorite speed... 


20/47-6751 


New Orthophonic High Fidelity recordings sound best on an RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘‘Victrola”’® 
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0 writers, publishers and songs 


a SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
from The Cash Box 
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=C’ARL HAVERLIN: 

=BMI 589 9 AVE=: 
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DESIGNATED AS BEST IN 


POLL OF AMERICA'S JUKE 
PUBLISHED 


REAT DEAL OF PLEAS 
THAT EVERY SONG 


its CATEGORY IN THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
y OPERATORS CONDUCTED ay THE CASH BOX" WAS 
ay A BMI FIRM THESE ARE "DON'T BE CRUEL," PUBLISHED 


BY ELVIS PRESLEY wusic AND SHALI MAR MUSIC, FEVER" 
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ilo) meju-W4. 
President 


FRED WILLIAMSON 
Vice President 


Associates 

FRANCES CHURCH 

BERT BLOCK 

BOB BUNDY 

LARRY BENNETT 

JOE SULLY | NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 
8619 Sunset Blvd. 
Crestview 1-813] 


BOBBY PHILLIPS, Manager 


BILLY McDONALD 
DON KRAMER 
FRANK RIO 
SHIRLEY SHAININ 


CHICAGO 
203 N. Wabash 
Central 6-9451 


FRED WILLIAMSON 
PAUL BANNISTER 
JOE MUSSE 

HAL MUNRO 
T. KERMAN 
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Fifty VARTETY 


I oup VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 9, 1957 








on your 5Iist ANNIVERSARY! 


jubilee is looking forward to its biggest year 
with the help of its imposing roster of great artists. 


_ GERARD BLENE 
DICK BROWN 
TEDD BROWNE 
VINNIE BURKE 
THE CADILLACS 
MAUREEN CANNON 
EDDIE COSTA 
BILL DARNEL 


THE FOUR TUNES 
THE GALLAHADS 
BETTY ANN GROVE 
MARTHA HAYES 
BOB HAYMES 

LA FALCE BROTHERS 


ROSALIE MICHAELS 
GENE NASH 
FRANCES PAIGE 
SHERRY PARSONS 
DELLA REESE 

DON RONDO 
STAN RUBIN 
KERMIT SCHAFER 
WALTER SCHARF 
BOBBY SHERWOOD 
ENZO STUARTI 

THE STYLERS 

JO ANN TOLLEY 
BOB WHALEN 
MARTHA WRIGHT 









our parade of ALBUMS for the NEW YEAR | 
to join the catalog of our all time HITS ! 


e THE “BLOOPER” SERIES 
e“OVER SEXTEEN” 
e“TIGER TOWN FIVE”—stan rusin 
eo“ CENSORED’ —martHA WRIGHT 
or ELARGHOL BABY” 


—DELLA REESE 


| 1650 Broadway 
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A HUNDRED YEARS FROM TODAY 
ALICE BLUE GOWN 

ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU 
ALONE 

AT SUNDOWN 

BE MY LOVE 

BIM BAM BOOM 

BLUE MOON 

CHARMAINE 

CHATTANOOGA CHOO CHOO 
CHLO-E 

COQUETTE 

CUBAN LOVE SONG 
DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
DAYBREAK 

DEEP PURPLE 

DIANE 

DIXIELAND BAND 


DO NOTHIN’ TILL YOU HEAR 
FROM ME 


DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 

DOLL DANCE 

DON'T BE THAT WAY 

DON'T BLAME ME 

DON'T GET AROUND MUCH ANYMORE 
DON'T SIT UNDER THE APPLE TREE 
DRUMS IN MY HEART 

EBB TIDE 

EVERYTHING | HAVE IS YOURS 

FIT AS A FIDDLE 

FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 

GOOFUS 

GREAT DAY 

HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 

HIGH NOON 
HONEY 

HOT LIPS 


















































OSCAR ROBBINS 
Standard Exploitation 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 
1 CRIED FOR YOU 
| FEEL A SONG COMIN’ ON 


1 GOT IT BAD (And That Ain't Good) 
1 LOVE YOU (from “‘Little Jessie James’’) 


| MARRIED AN ANGEL 


| MISS MY SWISS 
(My Swiss Miss Misses Me) 


| NEVER KNEW (I Could Love Anybody) 


| WANT MY MAMA 

I'LL NEVER BE THE SAME 

I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 


I'M AN OLD COWHAND FROM 
THE RIO GRANDE 


I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
I'M NOBODY'S BABY 


I'M SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


I'M THRU WITH LOVE 

IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
IRENE 

IT HAPPENED IN MONTEREY 
JA-DA 

JEANNINE (1 Dream of Lilac Time) 
JOHNSON RAG 

JOSEPHINE 

JUNE NIGHT 

JUST FRIENDS 

LAURA 

LILACS IN THE RAIN 

LINGER AWHILE 

LOST IN A FOG 

LOVELIEST NIGHT OF THE YEAR 
MAIRZY DOATS 


wt 
gow 





MANHATTAN SERENADE 
MASQUERADE 

MAYBE 

MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
M-0-T-H-E-R 

MY BLUE HEAVEN 

MY MAN 

MY REVERIE 


ON THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
AND THE SANTA FE 


ON THE TRAIL 
(from ‘Grand Canyon Suite’’) 


ONCE IN A WHILE 
ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
PAGAN LOVE SONG 
PARADISE 

PARK AVENUE FANTASY 
PEG 0’ MY HEART 
PEGGY O’NEIL 
RAGTIME COWBOY JOE 
RAIN 

RAMONA 

RIO RITA 

ROSE ROOM 

RUBY 

RUNNIN’ WILD 

SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
SHOULD | 

SIBONEY 

SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN 
SLEEPY TIME GAL 
SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 


SPRING IS HERE 

STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
STREET SCENE 

STUMBLING 

SUNDAY 

SWEET AND LOVELY 
SWINGIN’ DOWN THE LANE 
TAKING A CHANCE ON LOVE 
TEMPTATION 

THANK YOU FOR A LOVELY EVENING 
THAT OLD FEELING 

THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 
THROUGH THE YEARS 

TIGER RAG | 

TI-PI-TIN 

TIME ON MY HANDS 

TOOT! TOOT! TOOTSIE! 

TROLLEY SONG 

TRY A LITTLE TENDERNESS 
WABASH BLUES 

WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
WANG WANG BLUES 

WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

WHISPERING 

WITHOUT A SONG 

YOU STEPPED OUT OF A DREAM 

YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 











Watch For Our Newest Releases! 
DANCING IN THE STREETS 


Words and Music by BUDDY KAYE 


ANASTASIA 


HE THINKS VM WONDERFUL 


Words and Music by EDITH LINDEMAN and CARL STUTZ 7 


_from the 20th Century-Fox CinemaScope Production ‘ANASTASIA’ 


Lyric by PAUL FRANCIS WEBSTER * Music by ALFRED NEWMAN 
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All the Worl Is singing and aye — Songs 





SWEET AND GENTLE 


aye. ROBERI 
THE THREE BELLS 
COME TO THE. MAR GRAS 


yyNTING. FOR 








OFFICES IN EVERY MAJOR MUSIC CENTER OF THE GLOBE 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
PEER INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
MELODY LANE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
CHARLES K. HARRIS MUSIC PUB. CO., Inc. 
LA SALLE MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


MURRAY DEUTCH, General Professional Mgr. 
~ IRVING DEUTCH, Prof. Mgr. 


OFFICES LOCATED in 


CARACAS Me}, ite], | RIO DE JANEIRO 
CIUDAD-TRUJILLO MADRID SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
GUAYAQUIL MELBOURNE STOCKHOLM 

BERLIN HAMBURG MEXICO CITY SYDNEY 

BOGOTA - HAVANA MILAN TOKYO 

BRUSSELS JOHANNESBURG PARIS VIENNA 

BUENOS AIRES LIMA a ahem ilove) 


AMSTERDAM 
AUCKLAND 
BARCELONA 


NEW YORK — HOLLYWOOD — MONTREAL — CHICAGO 


ROBERT P. IVERSEN, Vice President - 


RALPH .S. PEER 


President 











Fijty-first VARIETY Anniversary 
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Thanks from the batiom of cur hearts 
Lo everyone, everywhere, whe ha helned 
iH establishing aur name around the world. 


Bill Haley 
for all The Comets. 
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" Current Release CINCO ROBLES @ RO-RO-ROBINSON #3612 . 
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GIBSON 
1 Clas 3 € Ss GUITARS 








Personal Management GRAY GORDON @ MEL SHAVER 37 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. TEmpleton 8-2746 
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Mercury Records Extends Greetings 


To Variety On Its Fifty-First Anniversary 





VOCALISTS 


PEARL BAILEY 


THE BAKER SISTERS 


VIVIAN BLAINE 
THE BLUE STARS 
LOLA DEE 
GEORGIA GIBBS 
ELLA JOHNSON 
CAROL HUGHES 
MORGANA KING 
MARIE KNIGHT 
HELEN MERRILL 
PAT MORRISSEY 
PATTI PAGE 
FELICIA SANDERS 
BLOSSOM SEELEY 
ROSETTA THARPE 
SOPHIE TUCKER 
MIYOSHI UMEKI 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


KITTY WHITE 


* 


FREDDIE BELL 
MARTY BRILL 
DICK CONTINO 
THE CREW-CUTS 
THE DIAMONDS 
RUSTY DRAPER 
LEN DRESLAR 
BENNY FIELDS 
THE GAYLORDS 
EDDY HOWARD 
LOUIS JORDAN 
FRED McKENZIE 
BOBBY MILANO 
CHUCK MILLER 


NICK NOBLE 
THE PLATTERS 


THE THREE FLAMES 


THE TYRONES 





RECORDS 4 f 





DANCE BANDS AND 
ORCHESTRAS 
GEORGIE AULD 
SIL AUSTIN 
GUS BIVONA 
DAVID CARROLL 
RICHARD HAYMAN 
EDDY HOWARD 
BUDDY JOHNSON 
LOUIS JORDAN 
RALPH MARTERIE 
HAL MOONEY 
BUDDY MORROW 
JIMMY PALMER 
RED PRYSOCK 


PETE RUGOLO 


PIANO AND ORGANISTS 


JAN AUGUST 
EDDIE LAYTON 


SHAY TORRENT 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 
DICK CONTINO 
JERRY MURAD’S HARMONICATS 
RICHARD HAYMAN 
GREEN AND ILES 


CLASSICS 


SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI and the 
HALLE ORCHESTRA OF LONDON 
ANTAL DORATI and the 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
RAFAEL DRUIAN 
FREDERICK FENNELL and the EASTMAN 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
HOWARD HANSON and the 
EASTMAN ROCHESTER SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
PAUL PARAY and the 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CARLOS SALZEDOS 
JOHN SIMMS 





EMARCY JAZZ 
JULIAN ADDERLEY 
NAT ADDERLEY 
GEORGIE AULD 
JAMES CLEVELAND 
HERB GELLER 
BILL HARRIS 
HELEN MERRILL 
RED PRYSOCK 
MAX ROACH 
PETE RUGOLO 
SARAH VAUGHAN 
DINAH WASHINGTON 
KITTY WHITE 


COUNTRY AND WESTERN 
BENNY BARNES 
EDDIE BOND 

BILL CARLISLE 
TIBBY EDWARDS 
CURTIS GORDON 
JEANNETTE HICKS 
GEORGE JONES 
JAMES O'GWYNN 
LEON PAYNE 
CARL STORY 

BILL WIMBERLEY 


RHYTHM & BLUES 


EARLSTON FORD 
ROLLIE McGILL 
OSCAR McLOLLIE 
THE PENGUINS 
SUGAR & SPICE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1945 ON A SOUND BASIS 
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GEORGE 
SHEARING | 


and the 
QUINTET 





Personal Manager: 


Direction 


745 Fifth Avenue 





1650 Broadway, New York 


New York 22, N. Y. 





Press Relations: BiLL HEGNER (East Coast), HANSON and SCHWAM (West Coast) 
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Congratulations 


from 


HARMS, INC. 
REMICK MUSIC CORP. 
M. WITMARK & SONS 
ADVANCED MUSIC CORP. 
NEW WORLD MUSIC CORP 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
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SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 
TO 


EVERYONE 
AND | 


CONGRATULATIONS 


TO 





VARIETY 


on its FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 








Exclusive Management: COL. TOM PARKER 


Madison, Tennessee 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
ELVIS PRESLEY MUSIC 








SPECIAL PROJECTS AND 
ELVIS PRESLEY ENTERPRISES 
410 South Beverly Drive ® Beverly Hills, California 


ELVIS PRESLEY FAN CLUB 
Box 94, Hollywood, California 


























Beverly Hills 





® New York ® Chicago ©@ London ® Paris ® and Madison, Tenn. 


Direction: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 
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‘Decca RECORDS _ 
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ONGRATULATIONS 


“ARIETY ON Your 


Jist ANNIVERSARY 
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MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


RADIO CITY: MUSIC HALL 

































FANFARE 


for 





ETY 


on Its 


ist ANNIVERSARY 


American Federation of Musicians 
of the United States and Canada AFL-CIO 
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THIS PERFORMANCE OF “THE MOST HAPPY FELLA” 
PLAYED T0 AN EMPTY HOUSE...BUT MILLIONS HAVE 
HEARD IT ON COLUMBIA! YEAR AFTER YEAR, 

HIT AFTER HIT, THE FINEST OFFERINGS ON BROADWAY 


REACH BY FAR THEIR LARGEST AUDIENCE THROUGH 
ORIGINAL CAST RECORDINGS ON COLUMBIA|S\RECORDS. 


emer Neen gage Big cman ce mee 


lp A DIVISION OF CBS 
® “columbia” @ @ Marcas Reg. 





























Season's 
Greetings 
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REGMAN 


ROCCO Yfoxo 


CHESTER 
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Fifty-icst ARTERY Anniversary 


... the music of America... has been created for more than forty years by 


the skilled professional music men and women whose performance rights are represented by 
the Society. These musi¢ people have created a repertory that covers every phase of our musical 
literature. And this prime ingredient of our nation’s vast entertainment industry is readily avail- 


able through a single ASCAP license. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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JOY 


MUSIC INC. 


OXFORD 


MUSIC CORP. 


HAWTHORNE 


MUSIC CORP. 


GEORGE JOY 
EDWARD JOY 

















DUKE 
ELLINGTON 
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RECORD LABEL OF THE YEAR 











Producing, in 1956, the largest number of 
“Chart Records” in the Industry (14)*...A 


Hit Every Four Weeks! 


* THE BILLBOARD, 
Dec. 15, 1956. 


Hot RECORDS: Int Sunset-and Vine “Hollywood. Colif * Phone HO 2-41 

































MUSICAL 
FAVORITES 
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q TV 


' Programming 
a... 


Through the march of years, we have accumulated in 
our combined catalogues an invaluable selection of 
music for the educational and entertainment world. 











Those in TV production will be particularly interested in 
the following partial group of musical numbers that 
embody ideas for special and general performance: 









ACCORDING TO THE MOONLIGHT..........Yellen-Magidson & Meyer 



































































ADORABLE...... oh eeccccesece Coe ceesadaceees Marion, Jr. & Whiting | 
ALMOST LIKE BEING IN LOVE... ..cccccceeccceecenceees Lerner-Loewe 
ANIMAL CRACKERS IN MY SOUP...,......Koehler-Caesar & Henderson 
AS THE GIRLS GO.......... Spud shdaneestbhioans Adamson-McHugh 
BEAUTIFUL LOVE.......... «eseee+Gillespie & Young-King-Van Alstyne | 
BASES “BM ALL... wciccccsccs ceececccces Soecee Stillman-Hughes-Lake 
GDUE UO O08, COND 9D. DUB. oc ccecncccgocecsssceveces Lerner-Loewe |illl 
GORMOUNS, .... < iviecdacaces Se ee Jose Norman ilil 
DREAMS OF OLD HAWAII. ,......ceeeeeeee+-Melntire, White & Stock | | 
FATHER'S DAY ..... Lett bneliesendddoeadbbins sé Adamson-McHugh |] 
FOLLOW YOUR HEART... ........-.. seeeseees Mitchell & Schertzinger | 
GATHER LIP ROUGE WHILE YOU MAY........DeSylva-Robin & Whiting 
GOOD NIGHT VIENNA.......... pchdcedbeabedaasd Marvell & Posford 
L GIUSEPPE'S SERENADE....... eee. -Biondi-Viola & Messina-Candelmo 
PR eGIOEIA «sbi ss ateseece 63460000n600 40000000085 Heymann-Kahn 
ROE PIII tis no bs 0 ccccwaceecccnessctssces Ridge-Moller 
HEATHER ON THE HILL, THE... ......0ee0e 9000 evade Lerner-Loewe { 
Se we Vee I as 4-0 b5 5 58 ou-0 0 4000000600008 Conrad & Magidson 
0 GOT LUCKY 06 THE BAIE...<..cccccccesccsccs, Adamson-McHugh 
1 LOVE TO RIDE THE HORSES... 0... cece eceeeeceee: Yellen & Pollack 
ILL GO HOME WITH BONNIE JEAN... .ccscceeeseeccees Lerner-Loewe 
I'M IN THE MARKET FOR YOU......... leet akenn McCarthy & Hanley 
IN A LITTLE DUTCH KINDERGARTEN. .....0sc00000:: Bryan-Rosenstock 
Mihi. IT'S AN OLD SOUTHERN CUSTOM..... WMstédiaksssene Yellen & Meyer 
Pht | IT'S MORE FUN THAN A PICNIC........ See caekia Adamson-McHugh 
: | | See Gr BS 6s vo tS Ss eB Ree eeeceeoseeces OT ee Reaves-Evans 
if ee LAUGHING IRISH EYES..........0005 Sebececeaccoos: Mitchell & Stept 
: PPO Te 5d6640000430K8 Tobias & Moret 
1 } MIDNIGHT IN PARIS. ........--ssee00s iseecieeds Conrad & Magidson 
bh} | ‘ MY SWISS HILLY BILLY.........0005 cimecntbeaeen’ Mitchell & Pollack 
t Pri ts DN DS, 5 sc tac cse oedabedaeanuan Yellen-Caesar & Henderson 
rf i! | NIGHTS OF SPLENDOR (Neapolitan Nights)............. Kerr-Zamecnik 
| | SPIN 6 <.0.6:4.0:4 Sawas 6008 Raeeweseaudbuesesceaeed Burns-Arndt 
ah Oe, nk. s cncee nebabebeaaeaaeees John Mclaughlin 
Pia ON THE GOOD SHIP LOLLIPOP.......... errr res Clare & Whiting 
ut ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE ROCKIES............ Ingraham & Tobias 
pti ee ss v'vvsocvénvsoebicectecduncobet Mitchell-Pollack 
1, ORGAN, THE MONKEY AND ME, THE...... Le Soir, Clarkson & Clarkson — 
: PATTY CAKE, PATTY CAKE (Baker Man)........ Razaf, Johnson & Waller 
f | Biel re IIS oo os oy su ccnntdbos0esences Veen W. P. French 
ia ' Perey We IE 5 3-3 ss fos bemceedbeboke Hirsch-Layalle & Ventre 
ee et ee Be as hea s Loman-Dallin 
i RAMPARTS WE WATCH, THE. ......cccccccevecccecces Tolder-Beecher 
14 REMEMBER MOTHER'S DAY... .......cceeeceees Ryan & Akst-Violinsky 
NE eC ans oes bknbbeabene ees boaae eS Stuart-Dupont 
og Bk OD a 
I I gs as ee ee a Ra ao kek eae Yellen-Pollack 
SING ME A CHANTEY WITH A YO-HEAVE-HO........ O'Keete-Wellesley 
’ THANKS FOR THE DREAM (Mi Sueno Azul)... .Stillman & Cugat-Gonzales 
ae EY eas sihberencnverekideccsdenssese Dietz-Schwartz 
WAITIN’ AT THE GATE FOR KATY.........cce0ceeceee: Kahn-Whiting 
; ai WORLD IS MINE TONIGHT, THE.........0seeseeeeee: Marvell-Posford 
4 YOU DO THE DARNDEST THINGS, BABY.............. Mitchell-Pollack 
Hi ts YOU TURNED THE TABLES ON ME......... baeebeeurvil Mitchell- Alter 
i . it PE EE MUNN... o vo ckcccdeceeccnsognccoeseess Taylor-Care 
cRaa Is a5: 5 ath 0:66: s/o wblgna eae eeae ak bees o4 Clare-Gorney 
lat Dee EY WERIIIOE,, .. . wcccccccccveccececes Mitchell-Pollack 
rm 4 
a SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF THE SAM FOX TV 
ie J MUSIC HANDBOOK CONTAINING COMPLETE oe 
|, COPIES OF THE ABOVE SONGS. 
inf Of course, the Sam Fox and affiliated catalogues contain 
ipl? a wealth of other interesting material, including pres- 
ELH entation and background music. We invite inquiries. 
en) || a 
Ee! cod _ we 
“Eee me) |! | j 
Teh)’ SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 
; | INCORPORATED 
1) { } RCA Building * Radio City * New York, N. Y. 
+ CHICAGO « HOLLYWOOD 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





INDON 


® RECORDS 



































Happy Anniversary 


EDDY HOWARD 
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OLYMPIC CHAMP ? 


AWARD WINNER ? 


BOWL VICTOR? 


1957’s TOP POTENTIAL? 





It may be a trifle late but we must get into the act too. With apologies to the many, many 
writers of MARKS songs which are just as great and should be included below, we offer: 


Pop Hits 





THE BANANA BOAT SONG 


CINDY, OH CINDY 


IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO BE MARRIED 


Lecuona Specials 


ANDALUCIA 
JUNGLE DRUMS 
MARIA LA O 





Boleros 


BREEZE AND | 
POINCIANA 
YOURS 


Rock & Roll 


DUNGAREE DOLL 
ROCK RIGHT 
LIVIN’ IT UP 





Novelties 


GLOW WORM 
PAPER DOLL 
DOWN SOUTH 





Theme Songs 


LET’S DANCE 
MY SHAWL 
MARTA 





Comedy Songs 


NOBODY 
BY HECK 
BIRD ON NELLIE’S HAT 


Polkas 


JOLLY PETER 
TIC TOCK POLKA 
HOLKA POLKA 








New Po ps 


IF | HAD A NEEDLE AND THREAD 
WONDERFUL! WONDERFUL! 
I'LL BE GONE 


Rumbas 


PEANUT VENDOR 
MIAMI BEACH RUMBA 
MAMA _ INEZ 





Mexican Songs 


EL RANCHO GRANDE 
WHAT A DIFF’RENCE A DAY MADE 
A GAY RANCHERO 


Up Tempo Rhythm 


THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE 
BALLIN’ THE JACK 
SAY ‘SI SI’ 


VV altzes 


PLAY, FIDDLE, PLAY 


| WONDER WHO'S KISSING HER NOW 
MY GAL SAL 


Old Timers 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
IDA, SWEET AS APPLE CIDER 
BLOW THE SMOKE AWAY 


Kid Songs 


TOYMAKER’S DREAM 
IN THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 
I'VE GOT A PAIN IN MY SAWDUST 














/ Qi GOS 


TANGO OF ROSES 
OLE GUAPA 
INSPIRATION 


Instrumentals 





FLIRTANGO 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
TROPICAL MERENGUE 


Latin-American Faves 


AMAPOLA 
PIEL CANELA 
LA COMPARSA 


Dixieland 














In a Class by Itself 
Ernesto Lecuona’s MALAGUENA 








JAZZ ME BLUES 
ORIGINAL DIXIELAND ONE-STEP 
OH DIDN’T HE RAMBLE 


Show Tunes 


MANHATTAN 


PARADE of the WOODEN SOLDIERS 
SARI WALTZ 





Semi-C oncert 


FRASQUITA SERENADE 
| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
LIFT EVERY VOICE AND SING 





Hawaiian Songs 


SONG OF THE ISLANDS 
KING’S SERENADE 
COCKEYED MAYOR of KAUNAKAKAI 





French Songs 


JE CHANTE 
TANGO DU REVE 
PRENEZ MES ROSES 





Viennese Songs 


The pick of LEHAR, 
KALMAN, STRAUS, STOLZ, 
LEOPOLDI, BENATZSKY 













































































—==EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATIONS 


RCA Building, Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
Established 1894 
ARNOLD SHAW, Gen. Prof. Mgr. 


Hollywood—BOB MARKS 


England—ALL THE FOREMOST FIRMS 
Germany—SIEGEL Italy—CURCI 
Holland—BASART Mexico—GREVER 


Spain—QUIROGA 


Midwest—BUDDY FRIEDLANDER New York—MORTY WAX 


France—TOUTES LES MAISONS DISTINGUES 
Australia—ALBERT 
Argentinsa—KORN 
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— for SMART SPINNING — 


| 
Movie Music 
THEN ... and... NOW 





_— 4 Played 
and 


CORAL 57024 See Conducted sm=—»> 


JACK 



































ELSON RIDDL 


Musical Conductor-Arranger-Gomposer 





Capitol Records 
Album 


“THE TENDER TOUCH” 


Conductor-Arranger for 


FRANK SINATRA 
NAT “KING” COLE 





Motion Pictures 


Conductor-Arranger 


“THE GIRL MOST LIKELY” 


RKO 


“PAJAMA GAME” 


Warner Bros. 


Television —— M USIC— -——PLAY S$ —— 


“THE NAT ‘KING’ COLE SHOW” GEORGE M. COHAN GEORGE M. COHAN 


es re MUSIC PUB. CO. CORPORATION 
“THE ROSEMARY CLOONEY SHOW” 1776 Broadway 152 W. 42 St., New York 


Syndicated New York 19 Rep.: WM. MORRIS AGENCY 
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Congratulations 


| ft 


JOHNNY MERCER 
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wt The Chordettes 


TEEN AGE 
| GOODNIGHT 


+1299 

















Andy Williams 
|_| BABY DOLL 


+1303 














SEASON'S GREETINGS 




















xk 
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AMBER FIRE 
hy 
Bill Snyder 


KIKI IKI EIA IKK Hh 


MY HAWAITAN LOVE 


hy 


May Breen & George Hines 
FRI E IIIIIKIIKIIK IAAI AAIAK I IK 


OVER THE SEA, HAWAIIAN KISSES 


and 


IT’S TIME TO SAY GOOD-BYE 


by 
May Singhi Breen & Peter De Rose 


FIP AIA AAAA AAA AA AAA AAA AAS AAA AAA AAA AAA AA KI 
* 
kkk 
Knkkn 
Kkkkkk 
































Ocie Smith 


sings 





LOCAL 802 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


is happy to be with 
VARIETY on its 


SIst Anniversary 
and looks forward to helping 


it celebrate the next one. 


LOCAL 802, A.F.M. 


AL MANUTI, President 

AL KNOPF, Vice-President 
ALDO RICCI, Secretary 
HY JAFFE, Treasurer 
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MUSICAL DIRECTOR - ARRANGER 


1674 Broadway 


New York City Plaza 7-6448 











EARL SHELDON 

















Season’s Greetings 


ABELES & BERNSTEIN 
745 Fifth Avenue, New YorK 





























1 AM DEEPLY GRATEFUL 


TO ALL WHO MADE MY THREE SCORE 
AND TEN BIRTHDAY SUCH A 
MOMENTOUS ONE: 


THE OUTSTANDING 
FRIAR’S DINNER 


tendered me sparked by George Jessel's 
character in make up of the oldest ar- 
ranger alive and the gift of a life mem- 
bership. 


a: THE PRESENTATION 
ae BY ARTHUR FREED 


© Jean Racbara. N.Y. of the flattering plaque, on behalf of 
L. WOLFE GILBERT ASCAP President Cunningham and the 24 


writer and publisher directors. 


THE FRIAR’S “STAG” 
DINNER 


was “crashed” 
(widows of distinguished composers and 
authors) —Mrs. Eleanor (Richard) Whiting, 








@ “MUST ENJOY 
BOOK.” 


WALTER WINCHELL by the ASCAP ladies 


Mrs. Ruth (Egbert) Van Alstyne, Mrs. 

@ “TIPTOP READ- Wallie (Walter) Donaldson, Mrs. Belle 
ING!” Baker (Abrahams), Mrs. Grace (Gus) 
—VARIETY Kahn, Mrs. Lillian (Gus) Edwards, Mrs. 

~ A Gladys (Roy) Turk, Mrs. Eva (Jerome 


Kern) Byron, Mrs. Jessie (Bert) Kalmar, 
Mrs. Terry (Carl) Fisher, Mrs. Dottie 
(Mitchell) Gould—many thanks for their 
beautiful gift. 


THE TOPPER— 


Culminating a long and varied career— 
publication of my book, “WITHOUT 
RHYME OR REASON" (Vantage Press, 
Inc.) favorably received by press, music 
industry, show business, radio, T.V. and the 
public. THANX TO JIMMY DURANTE for 


the foreword. 


THE TESTIMONIAL BY 
THE SHRINERS 


Club of Beverly Hills, and the gift of a life 
membership, 


® “IT’S A GOOD 
BOGE tse 
—JOEL FRIEDMAN, 
Billboard 


@ “INTERESTING 
BOOK ... WELL 
WORTH READ- 
ING.” 

LOUELLA PARSONS 


and the joy of being with my 
happy family, 


L. WOLFE GILBERT 


WRITER OF SONGS WHICH SURVIVE 
DESPITE “ROCK AND ROLL,” THEY STAY ALIVE 


Represented by 
HARRY D. SQUIRES 


ee 




















BOBBY HACKETT 


and his Jazz Band 
Currently 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL 


New York 

















Current ALBUMS: 
SOFT LIGHTS 
IN A MELLOW MOOD 
COAST CONCERT 
RENDEZVOUS 


CLassics 





Personal Representative: DON MARINO 
Direction: ASSOCIATED BOOKING CORP. 


























CONGRATULATING VARIETY 
ON ITS 
51st ANNIVERSARY 


W. C. HANDY 


Composer of ST. LOUIS BLUES 
President, HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., INC. 


Publishers of GENUINE AMERICAN MUSIC, 
Secular and Sacred 


1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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MILLS MUSIC, INC. ... | | 


Most Diversified Catalog in Music — Music that meets the discriminating needs of 
RECORD and MOTION PICTURE COMPANIES -— TV and RADIO STATIONS — 
ENTERTAINERS — MUSICIANS — EDUCATORS and CONDUCTORS... 








Look to 





We offer a complete selection of publications 
In all phases of music... 


POPULAR and STANDARD 


® instrumental Metheds. Studies, Col- 
lections, Solos and Ensembles 

@ Dance and Jazz O-crhestrations 

®@ Vacal Solos and Collections 

@ Choral Arrangements and Collec- 
tions 


EDUCATIONAL 


@ Instrumente! Solos and Ensembles 

@ Band, Orrhkes*-a and Instrumental 
Methods. S*4'-s and Collections 

@ Concert Bor4 %rchestra and String 
Orchestra Pu®"--*t'ons 

® Marching Bard ®-S"eations, Plot- 
ting Charts «nd N-il's 

@ Vocal and Choral Publientions 

® Oneras, One-e*tes and Playlets 

® Children's KM'n¢--aerten and Ele- 
mentary School Faties 

® Theory Boo!< and Literature 

® Teaching Aids 


CONCERT 


® Concert Bard. Orchestra and String 
Orchestra Publications 

® Operas, Cantatas, Anthems, Masses 
and Oratori-s 

® Vocal and Choral Publications 

@ Instrumental So'os and Ensembles 


For complete information and catalogs, 
write to 
MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





The following is a partial listing of our noted contemporary composers: 


Clive Richardson 








For Band: 


Leroy Anderson 

Don Gillis 

Morton Gould 

Roy Harris 

J. Olivadoti 

Donald |. Moore 

Frank Perkins 

Forrest L. Buchtel 
Edwin Franko Goldman 
Philip J. Lang 

David Bennett 

Lucien Cailliet 

Erik Leidzen 

Richard Franko Goldman 
H. Owen Reed 

Paul Yoder 

Michael Edwards 
Frederick M. Breydert 
Percy Grainger 


Domenico Savino 
Floyd E. Werle 


For Orchestra: 


Leroy Anderson 
Morton Gould 

Ernst Toch 

Sir Thomas Beecham 
Edmund Rubbra 
Gordon Jacob 

Don Gillis 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold 
Alfredo Antonini 
Duke Ellington 
Gerald Strang 
Frank Perkins 
Lars-Erik Larsson 
Domenico Savino 
Ernst Krenek 

Hoagy Carmichael 


Theron Kirk 
Camarata 

Juan Manen 
Donald Phillips 
Charles Williams 
Martovani 
Carlos Chavez 
Newell Chase 
Ernest Bloch 
Clive Richardson 
Roger Nixon 
Francisco Cavez 
Antal Dorati 
Frederick Delius 
Roy Harris 
Robert Linn 
Malcolm Arnold 
Humphrey S~«1rle 
John Addison 
Adrian Cruft 
Joseph Wagner 
Alec Rowley 


Ernest Gold 
Menotti Salta 


For Choral Music: 


Leroy Anderson 

Ernst Toch 

Harry Robert Wilson 
Leslie Bell 

David Foltz 

Wayne Howorth 

Edward T. Milkey 

Irvin Cooper 

Sigmund Spaeth 
Giacomo Puccini 
Margaret Shelley 
Alexandre Gretchaninoff 
Gordon Jacob 

Harry Dexter 

Klaus George Roy 
Charles Proctor 

Ralph Vaughan Williams 


Alec Rowley 

Carl W. Vandre 
Ernst Krenek 
John Addison 
Adrian Cruft 
Gerald Strang 
Reginald Redman 
Norman Demuth 
Alan Bush 

Robert Linn 
Joseph Wagner 
George Kleinsinger 
H. Owen Reed 
Samuel Loboda 
Isabel Mason 
Ivan Langstroth 
Ralph Matesky 
Lazar Weiner 
Sholom Secunda 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Lloyd Webber 





Ernst Toch—Winner of the Pulitzer Prize in Music—1956 for his composition—SYMPHONY NO. 3, now available 
Rental Library 


from the Mills Music 





An additional heart-felt nod of appreciation for the distinguished standard and educational catalogs of the foreign publishers with whom 
We are so proudly associated: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., of London — FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD., of London — LAWRENCE 
WRIGHT MUSIC CO., LTD., of London — ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., LTD., of London — RALPH MARIA SIEGEL of Munich — MOD- 
ERN ACCORDION PUBLICATIONS, LTD., of London — EDITIONS LOUIS GASTE of Paris — LES EDITIONS JACQUES PLANTE of 
Paris — SOCIETE D’EDITIONS MUSICALES INTERNATIONALES (S.E.M.1.) of Paris — IMUDICO of Copenhagen and our recent acqui- 


sitions, Affiliated Musicians, Inc. 


, of Los Angeles, California, and The Handy Folio Music Co. of Milwaukee, Wiscon 


sin 





One of America’s All-Time Favorites 


ROCK-A-BYE YOUR BABY 


WITH A DIXIE MELODY 


Sensationally Recorded by JERRY LEWIS 
on His DECCA DISC DEBUT 


The Nation’s Winter-Time Classic 


Leroy Anderson’s 


SLEIGH RIDE 


Recorded by America's Top Artists 


on All Major Labels 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, INC. 
PAMPA MUSIC PUBLISHING ASSN., INC. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., INC. 


MILLS MUSIC, LTD. 














GOTHAM MUSIC SERVICE, INC. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


JACK MILLS, President » IRVING MILLS, Vice-Pres. 


CHICAGO LOS. ANGELES 
411 W. Seventh Ave 


RANGER MUSIC, INC. 





1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


SIDNEY MILLS, Gen. Prof. Mgr. ® 


LONDON—FRED JACKSON, Gen. Mgr.' 
20 Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2 


BERNIE POLLACK, Prof. Mgr 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
13 Rue de la Madeleine 


HOLLYWOOD 
6533 Hollywood Blvd 


64.-E. Jackson 
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Thanks 


Songs With Largest Radio Audience 


The top 30 songs of week (more in case of 
copyrighted Audience Coverage Index & Audien 
Published by office of Research, Inc., Dr: John 


ties) based on 
ce Trend Index. 
Gray Peatmen, 


Director. Alphabetically listed. *Legit musical. *Film. **TV. 
Survey Week of Nov. 23-29, 1956 
A Bese ANG-A BOey MUR... ook ccdcéces as Cen clon Bentley 
Anastasia—*f“Anastasia” .......... éck sph briawea Feist 
Armen’s Theme SEWED Tl tke wide soe ain bao e's ot 4s « « ee 
Baby Doll—7“Baby Doll” LTS 4 ke wo oc cdseccess EE 
EE mr eee Pe Pert eres ee Chappell 
ae i I a ee en Pe a ae Meridian 
Friendly Perusasion—? “Fr iendly Per usasion” Feist 
Green Door........ bas dokeede ogee tes EE 
I Don’t Know Enough About You . Porgie 


I Heard The Bells On Christmas Day 





St. Nicholas 


Jubilation T. Cornpone—*"Li'l Abner’. . vbekee? ; «+s Commander 
—— eee 
Just In Time—*“Belis Are Ringing’.........+-.. Stratford 
Just Walking In The Rain iduls ... Golden West 
La La Collette. ME! Die RAK «SECS RER Oe One 28 Criterion 
Love In A Home—*"Li'l Sp OTFCC Cr +... e+ + Commander 





Love Me Tender—v7*‘Love Me Tender” 
Mama From The Train fete. Secefs, mit 
Money Tree ...... 
Mutual Admiration Society —*' 
My Last Night In Reme 
RN I PE ee de Vee pleas Oaee 
Night Lights ..... Pee ee ee 
Party’s Over—**“ ‘Bells Are Ringing” iseibe. 
Petticoats Of Portugal [ies Miwees us 
ae The Blues .. Séeébecee cs 
Siar You Wished Upon Last Night. rhe das Hadé-ees 
To The Ends Of The Ear-h 
True Love—j“High Society” 
Two Different Worlds 


‘Happy Hunting”. . 








... Presley 
... Remick 
... Frank 

. Chappell 
... Famous 
... Leeds 


wee 4 
... Stratford 


... Christopher 


... Acuff-R 
... Robbins 


... Winneton 
... Buxton Hill 
. Princess 


You Can’t Run Away—7"“You Can't Run Away”... . Col. Pic 

Top 30 Songs on TV 

(More In Case of Ties) 

BD SOORE TPMNED 5 iiss oe wee cc rcecacvcsees Kahn 
ge 0 eS Se eee oe aeeken us Vernon 
Big ‘D’—**Most Happy Fella” Cciaceeas ovoéHoens Frank 
es shel Saeesedennt eeeeese-- Chappell 
ee ct oa se ta dgesdevs epeeee st Champagne 
Cindy, Oh Cindy ...... EPO BERS ae Marks-B 
Friendly Persuasion—?* ‘Friendly Persuasion” Neg pare Feist 
Gonna Get Along Without You Now sre a eet Kellem 
Green Door eh: Trinity 
Hey, Jealous Lover. ve 
I Could Have Danced All Night—** ‘My Fair Lady”. . Chappell 
if | Had My Druthers—*"Li'l Abner"................ Commander 
oe epee Sc wee eevee ceeerercs Chappell 
tree et oe Pt eat hb bO6 88 6-4 Mellin 
DG ee ne ee Lt ee the been és . Southern 
Jubilation T. Cornpone—* » (2. Ceara rer ey Commander 
1 ed | UO ere Golden West 
Eau SOON UI I Gc ci bs sce ep eecees Ludlow 


Love Me Tender—7“Love Me Tender” 
Money Tree—*‘‘Most Happy Fella” cee 
Mutual Admiration Society—*‘‘Happy Hunting” 
Namely You—*"Li'l Abner" 
Past My Prime—*"Li'l Abner" 
Rudolph, The Red-Nosed Reindeer............. 
Singing The Blues 

Theresa Of The Roses 
To The Ends of The Earth 
True Love—*“High Society” 
Two Different Worlds 
You Can’t Run Away—** 








eeeBeoséCeoeoeoe Cee eeoree 





“este e eee eoeeeeeenes 
“eee eereeeeeereanee 


You Can’t Run Away” 


... Presley 
. Frank 
Chappell 
..- Commander 
.. - Commander 
... St. Nicholas 


5 a OS er renee s Acuff-R 
... Dennis 
... Winneion 


... Buxton Hill 
. Princess 
Col. Pic. 


COMMANDER PUBLICATIONS 


1610 No. Argyle Ave., 


Hollywood 28, 


Calif. 


LL, 








A WALT DISNEY LIVE-ACTION EPIC! 

“WESTWARD HO 

THE WAGONS” 
WDL-4008 


From Walt Disney’s latest live- 
: action motion picture comes a 
tuneful Saga of Covered Wag- 
ons rolling West! All New Hits 
including, “Westward Ho the 
Wagons,” “Wringle Wrangle,” 
i “The Ballad of John Colter,” 
“Pioneer's Prayer,’ “I'm n Lonely 
My Darlin’.” 


thatr Vitxa “ys 


Westward Ho «, 
the 





Walt Disney's * 


A, 
; inderella 




















PN. the co-writer of many songs 


which have kept alive over the yea 


J 





rs 


My Sineerest Thanks and Best Wishes 


to all facets of the Music Business. 


May Harmony, Goodwill and co-operation 


forever increase among us 


Andy RKazaf 








cludes. 
“Whistle 
“Someday 
Come,” 











BY POPULAR DEMAND... 
from Walt Disney’s first great 
classic, “SNOW WHITE.” DIS- 
NEYLAND RECORDS brings you 
all the songs from the original 
sound track. 
were on the HIT PARADE all in 
the same year! The album in- 


While You Work,” 


SNOW WHITE 


WDL-4005 


6 of these songs 


“Heigh Ho,” 


My Prince Will 


and 3 great others! 


DISNEYLAND Records | sssss01, carom 


to LONG PLAYING ALBUMS 


Hours of Music for Everyone to Enjoy! 
LATEST ORIGINAL SOUND TRACK ALBUM RELEASES 








CINDERELLA 
WDL-4007 


Coming soon again to your lo- 
cal theaters, Walt Disney's CIN- 
DERELLA .. . to be reissued in 
1957. Included here are all 
the hit songs from this produc- 
tion, such as “Bibbidi-Bobbidi- 
Boo” and “A Dream Is a Wish 
Your Heart Makes.” 


SECRETS OF LIFE 
WDL-4006 
2 From Walt Disney’s latest 
: “TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURE” film 
comes this original sound 
' track. Contributing greatly io 
the success of the “TRUE-LIFE 
: ADVENTURE” films has been 
§ the musical scores composed by 
' Paul J. Smith. With this un- 
usual, stirring and dramatic 
score ail agree that he has 
achieved @ truly high point in 
his career, 




















HOUSTON SYMPH, OPERA 
ASSUMING DIMENSION 


Houston. 
Symphony, of which | 
Leopold Stokowski is head con- 
ductor, will exceed $115,000 in box- | 
office revenues on the 1956-'57 sea- 
son. Of this 90% is via subscrip- 
tion to alternate Mondays and | 
Tuesdays in the 3,044-seat Music | 
Hall. The orchestra, now with 90 | 
musicians, has an annual budget 
of around $500,000. 

Advertising in program, road 
tours and other revenues amount 
to around $250,000. Deficit is made 
up by passing the hat. Some 400 | 
members of the Symphony Society | 
collected from 3,800 donors. 

An important part of the Hous-.| 
ton budget is the allotment for 
commissioning new works. One 
for this year, “Ad Lyram” by Alan 
Hovhaness, will be performed in | 
March. Even though not spe- 
cifically commissioned by the sym- 


Houston 


| 
} 
| 


phony, other contemporary com- 
posers have had first-time per- 
formances of their works. They | 


included: William Rice’s “Concerto | 
for Wind and Percussion” (Oct. 30). 
H. Walford Davies’ “Solemn Melo- 
dy” (Oct. 30), and Michalel Kemp 
Tippett’s “Ritual Dances” (Noy. 5 

Among the guest conductors, | 
concert goers will hear Sir Mal-| 
colm Sargent, Jan. 14, and Pierre | 
Monteux, Feb. 26. In the light | 
series, Andre Kostelanitz wil] con- 
duct New Year’s Eve, followed by 
Alec Templeton, Jan. 8, Skitch 
Henderson, Feb. 5, Fred Waring, 
April 8. 

Compared to. the 
Symphony, 


3-year-old 
the Grand Opera Assn.., | 
only in ts second season, is an in- | 
fant—but a lusty one General 
Director Walter Herbert, the man 
who gave New Orleans its opera 
company, Said he expects the sam« 
sellout for the program of threc 
operas that greeted the two offer- 





ings last year. The budget for the 








association is $80,000—of which 
“two-thirds to three-quarters” is 
taken in at the box office or 
through program advertising. 





Goldstein & Co., 88-year-old San 
Francisco firm which provides all 
costumes for Frisco Opera and 
many other Coast productions, is 
moving for first time in 32 years, 
|forcing Mrs. Rose Goldstein, whe 
now runs the business, to throw 
away tons of old costumes and ac- 
cessories. Company is moving only 
half a block. 








For Action... 


... Results 
in PUBLICITY 


and 


RECORD PROMOTION 


CONTACT 


HARRY PAUL 


AND ASSOCIATES 


809-815 Little Building 
80 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Phone 


HUbbard 2-7678 





a wonderful 
seasonal song 


STYNE AND CAHN’S 

















Thanks! 


. « « for making a winner of 


CORKY SHAYNE’S Album 


“In The Mood 
For A Song?” 


Next Album Release 


“Johnny Pate At 
The Blue Note” 


(SALEM RECORDS 


64 West Randolph St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 














Ruth Shapine 
Record Promotion 
45 Cleveland Road, 


Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 
BEacon 2-6400 

















Jimmy Blade and his Orchestra 


Happy New Year! 


CURRENTLY 5th YEAR 


CAMELLIA HOUSE, DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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‘MASTERMINDS’ OF ‘BOXOFFICE’ 


Impact of Intl Talent Exchange 


| Marquee and ‘Ticker-Tape 








In yesteryear’s vaudeville, you 
bought, got, or put together a lot 
of material to fit your particular 
talents. 


Then, in succession, you re-| 
hearsed it and asked your agent to 
get you a “break-in” date. You) 


broke it in, made changes and 
broke it in some more. 


By BENNY RUBIN y 
Hollywood. | between, oS &  F: 








A. S. D., 
NYSE and SAG, AFTRA and 
_AGVA. Instead of “who was that 
‘lady I seen you with?”, it was 
| warrants, debentures, cumulative, 
| participating, preferred and proxies 


He knew that a right was what 
a fighter threw. An ex-right, was 
| when he missed. But it all had a 
| different meaning in this racket. 
| From his early days, he remem- 
bered, 62.50, 75 and 125. But what 


towns and polished it to what you | ai.d thirty-seconds. Short-term was 


hoped was perfection. Perfection 
meaning you are now ready for a 
showing to the bookers hoping that 
they’ll like it well enough to get 
you a route. 

Of course, foremost in your mind 
was playing the Palace. 

Now, contrast this with an actor 
vho’s made a living at it for 41 
years and finds himself not going 
to be a headliner anymore; he is 
either too, too much of an old 
timer, or an unknown to the new 
cafe owners; for an established 


a one-nighter, long term was a 
|route. Here it meant, making 
| dough, or winding up in the red. 
| From his horseplaying and crap- 
' shooting days, he knew the odds 
|on everything. Here, there are too 
'many entries to know of the odds 
| and too many starters every day. 


| 


| After eight months and over 100 
‘live customers he thinks he is 
ready for the big time and calls his 
‘friends Joe Field of Daniel Reeves 
_& Co. Joe is amenable and they 
/meet. Joe throws a few stock mat- 
| ket questions at the guy and he an- 
_swers like he’s been in it all of his 
life. So he resigns from the “over- 


sar +s e ae , * 
“bit” player on television and pic-- the-counter house” and he's ready 


tures, knocking his brains out try- 
ing to live. 

No sense of going to the bottle, 
he doesn't crink. Won't 
himself off; hasn't got the guts. 

Having been in the stock market 


when he was !oaded (20 years ago) | 


he thought this could be his out. 
Or in. Now, how to go about this? 


He inquired around and found 
himself in the same position he 
was in when te broke in that first 
vaudeville act. You gotta get ma- 
terial for the new act. The material 
now, instead of jokes, were statis- 
tics. 

What the heck does a vaudevil- 
lian know about statistics? When 
he was in the market, he left 
everything to his broker. When a 
contract was offered him in show 
business, he signed it and left the 
statistics to his agent. 

He studied 8-10 hours a day for 
veeks, when he thought he knew 
his material, be got a friend to get 
him a “break-in” date (over-the- 
counter house) 

He rehearsed by talking to other | 


brokers and polished the material | 


on his family. Now he’s ready to 


Zo on stage — by soliciting his 
friends. 

He had had tough audiences be- 
fore, but none that ever talked 


back to him. 
To the question, “How about giv- 


ing me some of your stock busi- 
ness?” 

He got these answers: “You 
didn’t know how to handle your 
own dough, so why should I trust 
you with mine” or, “What the devil 
do you know about finance?” and 


the nicer ones said, “You can’t ex- 
pect me to quit a broker I’ve been 
doing business with for years!” 


He had no smart ad lib answers, 
nor did he know a writer who wrote 
material for this kind of repartee. | 
What to do? 


ena Not Fora Stranger { 


So he tried calling strangers out 
of the phone book; this was worse 
than doing a show to out-of-work 
actors. 


Then he took his last few bucks 
and bought a mailing list. Wrote 
9,000 addresses, folded and rubber- 
Stamped 5,000 form letters. 
Stui/ed, rubberstamped and post- 
age-stamped 5,000 envelopes. With- | 
in the next tew days 3,857 letters | 
came back, “No such person at this | 
address”; 1,110 returned “moved, | 
no forwarding address.” Called the | 
remaining few and wound up a/| 
blank. 

Three acting jobs got him enough | 
dcugh to advertise in DatLy| 
VaRIETY and the Reporter. Eureka! 
his first order. It was his brother. 
On the sets of these three acting 
jobs, he sold his first “Mutual 
Funds,” but not with the dry 


knock | 


i next two examinations. Next 


| for Reeves, or should I say, “The 

Palace.” Comes a period of wait- 
ing for the transfer of licenses and 
/ wouldn't you know, it had to be 
July when there is no film or tv 
work? Nothing coming in! 


He spend. a chunk on telegrams 
and phone calls to keep his cus- 
tomes fron quitting him while he 
is waiting. 


You think that guys stealirg 
jokes from each other is some- 
thing? You should have heard the | 


salesman at the “over-the-counter 
house,” pitching te his customers 


wow! 


~ Testing the Tyro — =a 





August, Joe tells him to come in 
and take his examinations. Exam- 


inations! what examinations? This, | 


of course, he says to himself; but 
audibly, he says oh sure, 
Joe tells him, right now. In his 
life, the guy had been nervous, 
, opening nights, the first time he 
played the Palace and the days his 
kids were born. But this was murr- 
derr! 

Here’s the scene. It’s an office, 
not dressed or lighted like a movie 


set. Cold room, no smiles. No one | 
gives you that big intro when you | 


come on to the last eight bars forte. 


The dialog is short and curt. You | 
|sit down across a frozen face guy. 


He gives you a pencil and an 
empty notebook. He opens a sealed 
envelope and starts to ask you 100 
‘questions. He asks, you write. 


The guy is hit with a flop sweat, 
but he writes. No Chinese water- 
drip torture, or Red brainwashing 
could be worse than this. 

The guy continues to 
answers. Before he 


starts to quit. But 
“So, where else will you make a 
living?” He goes on writing. It 


| took an hour aad half by the clock, 


but a day and a half by his heart. 
Now! Did he pass? The examiner 


Says nothing except goodbye and | 
the poor joke-brained guy is left | 


with egg on his face. 

He tells Joe of his experience 
and is told he'll hear in good time 
as to wk -ther he’s passed or not. 
Then Joe wistes him luck on his 
two? 
Yes, there were two more of these 
sessions. Each one more goose- 
pimply than the other. 

At least, when the bookers saw 
your act today; tomorrow you'd 
know whether they think you 
stink, give you smalitime bookings, 
or you're in. But this anxiety can 
drive a guy nuts. 

Get to the punchline? Okay, the 
guy passed. All right, he proved 
he knows his business, he has the 
respect of Mr. Reeves and his part- 
ners, he now understands that 
S. E. C. is Security Exchange Com- 


Statistics. His salestalk was. “Don’t | mission, NASD is National Associ- 


vind up like I did” He had scored ation of Security Dealers 


for the first .time with 
audience. 

This went on for eight months, 
With the guy trving to distinguish 


and 


a new | NYSE is the New York Stock Ex- 
; change. 


But he just can’t figure 
out 
F.R.LE.N.D.S. 


when? | 


write his | 
answers ‘the | 
5Cth question he gets panicy, he | 
asks himself, | 


CLICHES ON DRAW 
DIME-A-DOZEN 


By JOE COHEN 


American show business has 
been victimized by a lot of cliches. 
Many are doing active harm to the 
industry because nobody, but no- 


body, dares contradict these say- 
{ings which have the ring of obvi- 





industry, generally, is the loser. 


| One of the more important is to 
the effect that people don’t go out 
any more since television brings 
the world’s finest entertainment 
right into the living room. Yet 
there are more cars choking the 
highways than ever before in his- 
tory. Even roads that aren't yet 





|ever increasing amount of traffic. 

The youngsters make the heaa- 
liners, say the so-called sages, yet 
the geriatric set, which is increas- 
ing tremendously because of ad- 
vances in science and medicine, 
has been cortributing such head- 
liners as Liberace and Lawrence 
Welk. Oldtimers, they say, haven’t 
the energy to get about much o1 
are unwilling to do a considerable 
amount of spending. So what hap- 
pens? Guy Lombardo is the big- 
gest dance draw in the country, 
and the kids wearing the dance 
pumps at the Roosevelt Hotel, N.Y , 
are somewhat older than the aver- 
age juvenile delinquent. 

Even some lesearch organiza- 
tions have gone about to prove that 
| the youngsters dominate the choice 

of programs to which the whole 
family tunes in. Yet more names 
appealing to headliners come along 
| than those appealing to youth. The 
|a.k. set has been able to produce 
Liberace and Welk, while Elvis 
cropped up to _ presleyize the 
youngsters. 

Want more cliches that can be 
| broken down? Hark! 


The flight to the suburbs has 
been dislocating vast centres of 
population. Yet the major amuse- 
ment enterprises are located in 
midtown. Of course, there is some 
break in that pattern, as is seen 
by the opening of largeseater cafes 
in the suburban area. But, they 
still go to the midtown spots tnat 
have built up a reputation. 

Probably the greatest menace 
that has to be broken down for 
showmen is the “invincibility” of 
video as a deterrent to going out. 
Until television sets become as 
cheap as radio sets, there won't be 
a teleset in every room. At this 
(Continued on page 277) 








| built are being outmoded by the | 





Amateur Hour into foreign fields 
sons ask that. 


’ 


i;weve 


have learned that there is an eyo- 
lution in talent even as there is in 


world affairs. Peoples are not re- 
maining static in their modes of 
entertainment any more than they 
are standing still economically or 
politically. And the United States 
is having the most potent effect on 
italent virtually everywhere on the 
globe. 

If the Irish seem “too Ameri- 
can,” the Israeli likewise, and the 
Latin Americans also, it is because 
the American brand of entertain- 
ment is sweeping the world. As is 
true in other fields, the imitators 
are not so good, at present, as the 
originators. That, however, will not 
remain so. I believe that soon the 
amateur entertainers abroad who 
have embraced our form of enter- 
tainment, our styles, will forge 
ahead, adding new phases of their 
own that will challenge us. In the 
meantime, during this period of 
change, when performers from 
|overseas may seem inept in some 
jinstances, they nevertheless are 
'demonstrating that while our form 
‘of entertainment is universal it cen 
|be adapted to local customs. If 
‘these same performers return a 
|year hence they may have 
\fected our tunes and rhythms to a 
style characteristically their own. 

Folk songs will not 
Once the peoples of 








disappear. 
every land 


ments of this blatant era, they will 
revert to the traditional, incorpo- 


|continue on. The same is true here. 
|We are too close to rock ’n’ roll, to 
ithe strange discords here, to realize 
i'that we also are in changing, 
|clamorous era. Here, as elsewhere, 
‘entertainers will settle down inte 
a new pattern and, in my opinion, 
be better than ever. 

Goodness knows, enough persons 
lare trying these days to gain a 
|place before the cameras. Never 
| previously has The Original Ama- 
| teur Hour had so many applicants 
| for auditions. Never previously 
have we had so many concurrent 
| auditions — New York, Dublin, 


| 
{ 
J 
| 





Joe 
| Jack 
Jerr 
Jerr 
Jack 
Hen 
| Jack 
(Uncle) Milt 
Mor 

Jack Ben 
Ed 
Ern 
Joe 
Joe 
Joe 
Harv 
Sids 
St 
Dan 
Bud 
Georgi 





and 
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| _E As In ComEdians 


(Meditation by Bob Russell) 
Got to thinking of ComEdy and ComEdians and I wonder if the big 
“E” hasn’t got something to do with it. 


E. Lewis 
E 


Look at this result: 


Leonard 
=. Lewis 
=. Lester 
. Miles 
. Youngmann 
. Kannon 
. Berle 
». Amsterdam 


« 
. 


ak 


. Cantor 
. Kovacs 
. Adams 
Brown 
. Bishop 
Stone 
Sar 
Vallen 
Thomas 
. Hackett 


7 


. 


E. Jessel 
G E. Nebaylos 


Bob HopE 
Phil SilvErs 
Al Berni E. 
Phil E. Foster 
Roger PricE 
George GobEl 
Sam LEvenson 

Ben BluE 

Victor BergE 
Jack CartEr 


Lew ParkEr 
Myron CohEn 


for talent “paid off’? Many per- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Via ‘Original Amateur Hour’ 


By TED MACK 


Has the entry of The Original ; Limerick, London, Rome, Tel-Aviv, 


Mexico City, Miami and Miami 
Beach, Tampa, St. Petersburg, St. 
Louis (where our organization has 
had a once-a-month spectacular), 


Yes. We've gained greatly. And Boston, Manchester, N. H., Salt 
learned much in this inter- | Lake City, Wichita, Richmond, etc. 


; . 7 - o., | national undertaking. Chiefly we | Our mail is worldwide now. Ard 
After which, you took it to small | the blazes were quarters, sixteenths | pred yea oe ny hy A gin = 
| dar , so the) 


we have cause to believe, upon 
reading that mail, we have con- 
tributed somewhat to international 
goodwill. Many persons and. organ- 
izations have spoken of talent in- 
terchange. But we've actualiy gone 
ahead and done the job, at consid- 
erable effort and expense. In every 
respect this endeavor has been ben- 
eficial, not only to ourselves but 
to the natiors whose peoples we 
have brought irto closer contact. 
One has but to scan the London 
and Dublin papers to serse the re- 
action there, the pleasure ex- 
pressed. Perhaps a_ 15-year-old 
magician we brought over from 
Ireland phrased it best as he 
looked out upon the lights of New 
York from a 39th iloor office we 
have on Madison Avenue. He ex- 
claimed: “Oh, I wish everybody in 
Irelard could be here! This is a 
dream come true. I now know what 
America is—a magic place, a 
friend y country where everybody 
really has an equal opportunity.” 

We hope we can cause many 


| dreams to come true, including our 
lown. 


Yes, we are definitely in favor 
of interchange of talent, of ideas. 


| This is part of international under- 


per- | 


standirg, fundamental to world 


stability and peace. 





BE A PINCH-HIT SINGER 


|have assimilated the new develop- | 


rate the new in the old, transform | aia 
it to suit their own traditions, and | ™®" 


& EARN RE-BOOKING 


Going in as a temporary replace- 
for those taken ill has 


| proved profitable for several sing- 





| 


} 


| 


Latest in for a windfall as 
the result of subbing for an ailing 
singer is Fran Warren, who was a 


ers. 


stand-in for Dick Haymes at the 
Versailles, N. Y., Saturday and 
Sunday (28-29). Negotiations are 


now on for Miss Warren to assume 
a regular date at the Nick Prounis 
& Arnold Rossfield hospice. 
Others who profited this season 
via the substitution route include 
Eydie Gorme, who went in for Bil- 
ly Daniels at the Copacabana, N.Y., 
during the Negro singer’s recent 
legal entanglement, and Jane Mor- 


gan, who pinchhit for the ailing 
Marguerite Piazza at the Cotillion 
| Room of the Pierre Hotel and is 





i now slated for a March stand. 


Boat Show to Tee Off 
Dallas’ $8,000,009 Aud. 


Dallas. 

First annual Southwest Boat 
Show gets initial public showing 
in the new Dallas Memorial Audi- 
torium {cost now ur to $8,000,000) 
for six days, Feb. 26-March 3. Ex- 
hibit is sponsored bv the North 
Texas Marine Trade Assn. and the 
Dallas Times Herald. Spectacular 
interest in boating in the south- 
west keeps pace with national 
growth statistics and rates such a 
boatravaganza. 

New 10.000-seat aud's first use 
had been set for Mav 6 for “Bird- 
land Revue,” after weeklong dedi- 
cation activities starting April 27. 
First boat exhibit now states it has 
the opening February date. 


Suit Vs. Auto Thrillery 


Keene, N. H. 

Pippin-Bailev Auto Sales Inc. has 
brought a $5,000 suit against the 
Buddy Wagner auto stunt show in 
Superior Court here. Auto firm 
claims it had a contract to provide 
“junker” cars for the daredevil 
show, featured at Cheshire Fair 
last August. 

The Wagner show aot only failed 
to live up to the contract. but ac- 
tually barred the aute agency from 
the grounds, it is claimed 
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2-Way Talent Payofi—For the Names 
And at the Ropes—On Cafe Front 


The American nitery scene has 
gone through little change since 
vaudeville went underground or up 
in the air. Probition spawned the 
speaks (later to become legitimate 
nite clubs) and where the talent 
didn’t play the saloon cellars it 
went on the air, meaning radio 
(later tv). 

The evolution of the bistro belt 
has come with the expansion of 
the hotel and casino circuits. 
Where gambling is legit, as in Ne- 
vada, there is apparently no ceiling 
on talent costs, despite the green 
baize impresarios’ yen to get show 
cosis down on a “more realistic 
level.” This focuses periodically 
(1) on booking tab musicals and re- 
vues of the “Guys and Dolls,” 
“Ziegfeld Follies,” “Pajama Game” 
and Latin Quarter genre, where 
the fizsh and the color, the gals 
and the glam, supersede the top- 
talent name-cosis; and (2) and in- 
dication that bands may be in for 
some sort of a comeback. 


A bunch of the boys whooping 
it up on the podium, supplemented 
by a lower-budgeied cast of varie<y 
people, doesn’t fall into the $25,- 
000-and-up nut per headliner, 

The Las Vegas plusheries got a 
sampling of the band appeal with 
the business some of the. cockiail 
lounces, intimately adjacent to the 


geming tables, had been aoing. 
Lou:s Prima, Cal) Calloway, Woody 


Herman, by jamming into the ear- 
ly a.m. hours, keep ’em awake, 
with aitendant upbeat in the ca- 
sino “action.” 
| _ Action on Caribe Circuit | 
The ocher marked manifestation, 
besides the Miami Beach revitali- 
zation in the hotel’s scramble for 
top talent bookings, has been Ha- 
vana. This is now called the Las 
Veges of the Caribbean. Wilbur 
Clark made quick impact with his 
casino operacion at the Nacional, 
more so than anything in the Car- 











ibe-Hilton, Puerto Rico, which, 
while operating some time and 


building successively each year, is 
still too far from American shores. 
Miami- Havana _ shuttling plane- 
loads are 
Jack Entratter’s 


on the Cuban capital’s horizon. 
With each successive new Miami 
Beach hotel the talent 





something else again. | performer. 


By ABEL GREEN 


mer House, Chicago, or the Sham- 
rock-Hilton, Houston, or the Bev- 
erly Hilton in Beverly Hills, has 
paid off. Joe Binns, Claude C. 
Philippe, et al., booked Chevalier, 
Benny Goodman, Harry Belafore, 
Benny Goodman, Harry Belafonte, 
Dandridge, for clicks in varying 
degress. 


The sundry merger operations 
with Hilton taking over the Statler 
chain and Sheraton adding to its 
holdings (the Eppley string’s 22 
properties are now under Sheraton 
direction) are regarded as plus fac- 
tors in talent booking potentials in 
the expanded operations. 


| If It Draws, It’s Dandy | 


Las Vegas’ booming idea is that 
anything offbeat or which will at- 
tract attention is good showman- 
ship. Thus Noel Coward, Marlene 
Dietrich, Ezio Pinza, Orson Welles, 
Liberace, Elsa Maxwell, Maurice 
Chevalier, Jan Peerce, Kathryn 
Grayson, Esther Williams, Helen 
Traubel, Mimi Benzell, Marguerite 
Piazza, Patrice Munsel are as 
standard saloon bookings as any of 
the Lewises (Joe E., Ted, Jerry), 
Jimmy Durante, Frank Sinatra, 
Hildegarde, Martha Raye, Lisa 
Kirk, Edith Piaf, Judy Garland. 
the Mills Bros., Sophie Tucker, 
Tony Martin, Milton Berle, John- 
nie Rav, Billy Daniels, Nat King 
Cole, Vie Damone, Gypsy Rose 
Lee, Frankie Laine, Eddie Fisher, 
Billy Eckstine, et al. 

Split of Martin & Lewis, of 
course, removed a surefire nitery 
standard but Jerry Lewis is going 
it alone. It was Dean Martin’s de- 
sire to “take it easier, do pictures, 
make records, play golf’ — that 
contributed to the schism. 


| Three R’s & Switcheroos 


Along with Havana’s 3 R’s—rum, 
rhumba and roulette—there were 
some other freak tidbits to high- 
light the year. Ray-Rae Bourbon’s 
sex switch got the same kind of 
notoriety as Christine Jorgensen 
but, unlike the latter who went 
into show biz as result of the free 
space, Bourbon has long been a 
However, when the 














Habana-Riviera | female impersonator argued that 
and Hilton’s new hostelry are also | “he” 


was now a “she,” hence a 
Los Angeles regulation against fe- 
male impersonations didn’t apply 


scramble |to him, the L. A, Country Public 


Later it was restored. The Com- 
mission’s gripe, it developed, was 
more against Bourbon’s use of lan- 
guage and a perhaps too vivid de- 
scription of the Mexican operation 
and the details attendant thereto. 

Marion Davies, who took over 
the Desert Inn operation in Palm 
Springs, envisioned that resort 
booming even more with the mass- 
es—with the 5-day week now 
standard in Hollywood, freeing 
rank-and-filers for desert week- 
ends, not just the top brass. 

Uncle Sam cracked down on 
20% tax-dodging (or deferring) in 
hotel restaurants with a test case 
that you can’t see the show cuffo 
by paying the tab “before the tax 
goes on.” 


Miami Beach crackdown on 
strippers, “b” girls and “mixing,” 
while having noble _ intentions, 
could technically forfend seasoned 
troupers like Joe E. Lewis, Sophie 
Tucker et al, greeting their fricuds 
out front, before or after the 
shows, because that, too, consti- 
tuted “mixing.” In these instances, 
their strong personal followings 
have been bonanza values for any 
bistros booking them. 


SCOT TV MAKING HAY 
AT $750 PER MINUTE 


Glasgow. 

Scottish Television Ltd., commer- 
cial program contractors, has au- 
thorized Associated Television Ltd., 
London weekend and Midland 
weekday contractors, to accept time 
bookings on their behalf. A peak 
rate of $750 per minute will be 
charged. Scottish tv will also es- 
tablish sales representatives at 
Television House in Kingsway, Lon- 
don. 

The Auld Lang Syne indie pro- 
grams are due to come on the air 








Aug. 31 next year. Scottish Tele- 
|vision will network a large amount 
|of program material from Associ- 
lated TV Ltd. for their seven-day-a- 
week operation. ATV already is 
working a seven-day week via the 
'London and Midland outlets. 

As of Feb. 1, Scottish Television 


— a, 














Showboat Captain Braves Lecture Platform 


By ‘CAP’N BILLY’ BRYANT 


Ce 


sheneneneenene 








Names command the most dates 
in the lecture dodge but anybody 
to whom anything unusual hap- 
pens may end up spieling. Do you 
own a parakeet that sings in 
French and the Reader’s Digest 
writes it up? You'll get lecture 
bookings. Have you won a wheat 
field in Kansas or a tv quiz pro- 
gram? Have you done a handstand 
on a wire over Niagara Falls? 
You’re probably just the speaker 
some entertainment chairman 
wants. Of course you may disap- 
point your audience. 


In the lecture field, if you are 
an authority on Russia you are 
supposed to have just returned 
from an extended tour of the So- 
viet Union with the secret atomic 
bomb information that will startle 
your listeners. If you are a drama 
critic you are expected to tell 
them what is wrong with the pres- 
ent day plays and the legitimate 
theatre. This, the producers them- 
selves would like to know. And, 
if you are an entomologist you are 
supposed to draw such a weird 
picture of the wingless, horny, 
sucking mouth bugs, mosquitoes 
and other insects, that you en- 
counter on your journey through 
the jungles of Malaya, that your 
listeners will rush home, spray 
their house with Flit and scratch 
the rest of the evening. 





| Humor Is Most Dangerous | 





It is the poor humorist who usu- 
ally suffers the most. If he is too 
funny during his address they will 
say he was utterly ridiculous and 
too uninformative and if he 
doesn’t tickle their funny bone to 
their liking, they will accuse him 
of being a bore and unentertain- 
ing. Therefore, he must try to 
strike a happy medium. Under 
these circumstances, when I can’t 
convince an audience I try to con- 





fuse them. Not knowing what I 
'am trying to prove they wouldn’t 
|dare to send in a bad report, 
| which is what counts most against 
| you in the lecture field. 

| There 





is a vast difference be- | 


|tween a speaker’s rostrum and the | 
| glare of the footlights. In the the- | 
atre an audience will demonstrate | 


| their honest opinion of your abil- 
ity in the way of applause but in 
the lecture field I often found it 
just the opposite. As an illustra- 
|tion, at Dennison, Iowa, after my 
| address I was greeted with a round 





has pyramided. With “this year’s” Welfare Commission at first dif-| will launch an all-out campaign for | of applause. The people came rush- | 
| fered with the Melody Room man-j|set conversion and aerial installa- 


new hotel, the Americana (Tisch 
operation), entering the Florida 
sweepstakes, the Eden Roc has pin- 
pointed a $17,500 pricetag for Mil- 
ton Berle, a record for a straizht 
hotel, sans gambling. Danny Kaye, 
Maurice Chevalier, Jerry Lewis, 
Joe E. Lewis, Ted Lewis, Sophie 
Tucker represent the calibre of 
names booked in Miami for the 
w.nter. 

No matter hew you slice it, it’s 
still the talent that matters in any 
big business masterminding, if 
they are intent on making their 
hotel rooms prominent in the 
scheme of things. Of course it’s 
no longer a question of using the 
hotel’s “entertainment” room 
showcase or a shill for selling 
rooms. Customers aren’t a prob- 
lem nowadays but the more glam- 
orous the room, the potential for 
increasing costs (‘hence greater 
profits) assumes like proportions. 
It was in the pioneer days of radio 
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that many hotels lost money on 
their “entertainment” rooms be- 
cause, they figured, it was a show- 
case for the hotel. Things have | 
changed considerably since then. 

None the less, whether it’s the | 
Waidorf-Astoria or any of ine class 
hosielries in Miami Beach, the en- 
tertainment is the thing. 
Insurance—Longtermers 

With talent always at a premi- 
um, many spots now have two and 


three-season firm commitments for 
certain surefire favorites. This fol- 
lows the pattern of the Copaca- 
bana, N. Y., Chi’s Chez Paree, all 
of the Las Vegas spots, and others. 
Result is that Jimmy Durante, Joe 
E. Lewis, Sophie Tucker and the 
like play virtually a firm “route” 
every season, and _ invariably 
around the same time of the year. 

The Waldorf’s move to put its 
Empire Room (and also the Star- 
light Roof in the summer on a 
“special” type of operation), sepa- 
rate and apart from the heretofore 
cross-country links with the Pal- 


| 





agement and suspended its license. 


| tion. 


| ing back to my dressing room con- | 


gratulating me at every turn. 1) 
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was invited into their homes where 
we chatted about the river and the 
showboats until early dawn. At 
the railroad station the next morn- 
ing a reporter handed me a copy 
of his morning paper that featured 
a flattering review of my engage- 
ment. Later when I entered my 
agent’s office in Chicago a sweet 
young thing screamed; “What hap- 
pened at Dennison?” and _ she 
handed me a letter from the en- 
tertainment chairman that stated 
that I was hopelessly impossible, 





| Knew That River _— | 





I went from Dennison to Sioux 
City, Ia., where, during the ques- 
tion period one gentleman in the 
audience challenged my judgment 
about some improvements the gov- 
ernment was thinking of making 
along the Missouri River that 
flowed by their city. When I told 
them that the Missouri was a dan- 
gerous stream to monkey with, that 
the drifting sands often change the 
channel in 24 hours, that we had 
gone to bed at night with four feet 
of water under the showboat and 
woke up the next morning high 
and dry and that they could ex- 
pect that fickle old stream to go 
out of its banks any day and flood 
Sioux City, all this, the gentle- 
man in question pooh-poohed. It 
will be remembered that the Mis- 
sour! River did just that little thing 


;not long ago to disastrous results. 


Don’t get me wrong, I have met 
some wonderful people in the lec- 
ture field but it wasn’t at the 
Academy of Music at Brooklyn 
where one high priestess looked 
at me, then she looked at me 
again to be sure she had seen 
something and said: “You know 
Captain Bryant, as a riverman I 
think you would be far more enter- 
taining if you were Jess polished and 
not so well educated.” I had to 
laugh because I was born on a 


shanty boat and never went any 
farther than the sixth grade in 
school. Then she added: “You 


would also appear more authentic 
if you were not so short in size and 
had spent more time on the rivers 
you speak of.” The truth is, I am 
much taller than the late Mark 
Twain was aad I have held a mas- 
ter’s and pilot’s license from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans for over 20 
years, 

They tell of an incident that oc- 
curred at Philadelphia where a 
civic group had engaged a Metro- 
politan Opera star to appear at a 
convention at nine o'clock in the 
morning. The ballroom of the 
leading hotel was filled to capacity 
and when the star failed to appear 
at the proper time, the program 
chairman called the agent and 


asked: “Where is Mr. So-and-So? 
He is supposed to sing at nine 
| o’clock this morning.” And the 


| star’s secretary gasped in surprise. 


“Nine o’clock in the morning? Lis- 
ten, dearie,” she said, ‘““Mr. So-and- 
So can’t even spit at nine o’clock in 
the morning, let alone sing.” 


‘= Change of View 


When writing an article one usu- 
ally tries to save the most amus- 
ing paragraph for the last and here 
it is. At Omaha, at the end of my 
lecture the applause was deafen- 
ing with the entire audience cry- 
ing ““More—more—.” The presi- 
dent of the organization demanded 
that I play an immediate return 
date. My agent informed them that 
this was impossible as I had other 





commitments. The president 
threatened to take his business to 
| another bureau if they couldn't 
| have me back right away. It was 
| finally agreed upon that I was to 
|} open their lecture series the next 
| fall. 
That summer when my agent 
sent them a contract they returned 
it unsigned and wrote across the 
back: “If you don’t mind, we'd like 
to have someone else in the place 
of Capt. Billy Bryant as we have 
decided that we didn’t like him.” 





Cornpone Carson to Cap 
Hollywood. 


Joe Carson, 20-year-old enter 
tainer from Holliday, Tex., has 
been signed to a five-year Capitol 
recording contract by Ken Nelson, 
country & western artists & repel 
toire producer for the label. Car- 
son is a protege of Cap’s hillbilly 
howler, Hank Thompson. 

Carson plays both guitar and 
violin, . 
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Circus Folk In 1956: Sorrow But No Self-Pity 


Even the Elephants Sensed the Uneasiness—High Promise at Season’s Start Turned Sour—Union Pickets, Divided 
Counseis, No Lithographing, Dubious Showmanship Haunt Tented Show Biz— Hopes for Comeback in 1957 


ABOUT THE AUTHORS 


Claire and Tony Conway who met and married in 
the circus environment are purely enthusiasts for 
the medium, and not themselves participants, save 
as friends of great numbers of performers and 
handlers on nearly all the shows. 

Claire Conway is the daughter of James Waldo 
Fawcett of International News Service. She wrote 
a book about her romance and marriage with a fel- 
low-zealot, “We Fell in Love With the Circus.” Her 
husband came by his sentiments in boyhood as the 
nephew of a former circus operator. 

The couple bring a special attitude to the de- 
pressing events of circus economics during the year 
just closed. 





The year 1956 was a confusing one for people who, like 
ourselves, love the circus. And the amazing thing is that 
there seemed every reason for the season to be one of 
the best in the history of the tented amusement world. 

But, let’s see just what happened: 

Back in March, Ringling-Barnum 
began what seemed to the tourist on- 
lookers a completely normal _re- 
hearsal period. The showfolk, how- 
ever, sensed something was brewing. 
For one thing, veteran workingmen 
were grumbling about the letting out 
of a number of men just before 
Christmas, 

Rehearsals went nicely however. 
Under the direction of Dick and Edie 
Barstow the four productions shaped 
up quickly. Of course both Pat Valdo 
and Bob Dover were much in evi- 
dence. Also there was the usual gagging among the per- 
formers as they sat upon the fence of the “Little Garden” 
or lounged in the seats at the far end of the practice area. 


There was talk about the apparent disinterest of John 
Ringling North for he not only remained away from the 
rehearsals but also eliminated his usual tours of the 
grounds and even dispensed with riding his favorite horse. 
The veteran clown Paul Jerome called attention to an 
unusual fact. “They're not doing any painting this sea- 
son,” he noted, “I can’t remember when there wasn't 
painting of some kind for the new tour.” 

Staff changes continued to occur. It was seldom clear 
what they signified. It was a shock when that no longer 
could there be kitchen facilities on the sleepers or any 
electrical fixtures or appliances. 











Claire Conway 


Animals Sensed Human Unease 


Perhaps animals do sense the tensions and uneasiness 
of humans. At any rate, during one rehearsal session the 
elephants were every bit as uneasy as the showfolk and 
took off in what might have been a dangerous stampede. 
Fortunately elephant boss, Benny White, and his boys 
were right on the job and headed off the pachyderms. 

News from other shows at this time was favorable. 
Clyde Beatty had plans for featuring Video's “Cisco Kid,” 
Duncan Renaldo. And he had leased concession rights to 
a new company headed by Frank McClosky, Walter Ker- 
nan, and Willis Lawson—all of whom had been Ringling 
staffers. 

Flovd Kirg and Arnold Maley, co-owners of the King 
Bros. title, had revealed that they would have two sepa- 
rate and complete motorized shows on the road during 
’56, each bearing the King title. Preparations were al- 
ready underw: for both units to take to the nation’s 


highways 

So it was that Ringling completed its rehearsals and 
loaded for its trip northward, If the show went out un- 
painted spirits were high and everyone hoped that the 
season would be a good one. The arrival of the “big one” 
in Manhattan normal—to a point Pickets of the 
Teamsters’ and Performers’ unions appeared almost at 
once and made impossible the delivery of the earth meant 
to surface the arena floor. And the unions also tried to 


prevent the already heavily publicized television preview 
of the 56 show. But the heavy equipment was installed 
in time and the show went on—without, among others, 
Emmett Kelly who had been “pulled” by AGVA. 

Opening night was to have been another of those “star 
studded extravaganzas” that various outstanding chari- 
table and health organizations have sponsored in recent 
vears. This time it was the turn of the Police Athletic 
League. However, the stars were prohibited from appear- 
ing, and the full house saw an old-fashioned Circus open- 
ing night That in itself may well have pleased more 
people than it disappointed press agents 


Picket Lines and Road Woes 


Two days later, after court action on the part of both 
the circus corporation and the unions, regular picketing 
of Madison Square Garden began. AGVA pulled featured 
clown, Otto Griebling, and the show’s new announcer- 
ringmaster, Preston Lambert. Still later, Felix Adler and 
others were also pulled. But the show, as usual, was so big 
and so fast moving that the public did not miss those who 
had gone. 

But the boxoffice began to suffer. Some undoubtedly 
feared the picket lines, others respected them. Whatever 
the reasoning, the “take” dropped from that of previous 
years. But the show kept giving its scheduled two-a-day. 

In the course of the Garden date the total of people 
leaving the show reached 12 or more. And other shows 
were now having difficulties. Hardly had the Beatty show 
taken to the road in mid-March before acts began leaving. 
Soon AGVA called a full-fledged strike. At the same time 
first one and then the second of the King Bros. shows 
encountered difficulties. There were shortages of help, 
equipment was left behind, the band left one unit. 

The Cristiani, Mills Bros., Kelly-Miller, Ilunt’s, Hagen 
Bros. Circuses and a new show, Leonard Bros., were all 
On the road by the end of April as were smaller outfits. 








By CLAIRE AND TONY CONWAY 


None of these truck shows seemed to experience any prob- 
lems 


The Beatty show was forced to close at Burbank, Cal., on 
May 9. The King units somehow managed to keep going. 
Ringling by now knew that it faced a “day and date” 
battle with a union operated show in Boston. This AGVA- 
Teamsters effort was setting the two groups back at least 
$25,000. 





Circus ‘Sell’ Via Ad Agency! 
By this time it was known that some equipment for the 
Ringling “under canvas” season had been repaired and/or 
painted. And the tents, seat wagons, cookhouse, etc., 
rolled northward to Baltimore, while the show was still 
playing Boston. 

“The Greatest” had still another problem on its hands 
—the question of what was the best way to advertise in 
"56. Gone was the advance car, cut to a bare minimum 
was the billing crew. Gone also were top publicists Frank 
Braden, Allen Lester, Bill Fields, and their radio-ty 
cohorts, Bev Kelley and Charlie Schuler. 

You could cross the city of Baltimore and see less than 
a dozen window lithos. Newspaper, radio and tv adver- 
tising were now in the hands of an advertising agency! 

The show did less business in Baltimore than in pre- 
vious years. But whether it was the union problem, the 
lack of advertising, some purely local condition, or a com- 
bination of these factors is hard to say. 

The situation was the same in Washington. And here 
the elephants again showed their awareness of the un- 
easiness about them by another, though smaller, stampede. 
An assistant to the then executive director came to check 
on the matter. But he had never seen a circus, let alone a 
big top, before that week and he gazed about him with 
uncertainty before asking a trouper. “Everything’s al- 
right, isn’t it?” 

One night during the Washington date it rained and the 
new wardrobe boss splashed out in the mud to entreat the 
various drivers—veterans of a lifetime in the business 
for the most part—to “please allow the performers to get 
on and off in a dry spot. The wardrobe must not get 
soiled, you know.” 

Ringling moved on for its week in Philadelphia. A 
string of one-nighters lay beyond. The Beatty show had 
returned to its Deming, New Mexico, quarters. Plans 
were underway, it was reported, for a reorganization of 
the show. And now the King units were in the courts in 
bankruptcy proceedings. A receiver was named and the 
two units were permitted to continue their tours. 

Circusdom’s elder statesman, Charles T. Hunt, reported 
that his fine show was experiencing good business almost 
everywhere. The remainder of the nation’s under-canvas 
and indoor-stadium shows continued te find the season a 
good one and the country seeking good circus entertain- 
ment, 








After several attempts to keep the King units going, 
the court decided to halt the two shows. But immediately 
former employees formed a new show, Barney Bros., and 
leased King equipment and hired King acts. The property 
of the King company was spread all over the map—a 
truck left here, a cage there, an elephant in this zoo, a 
calliope in some other place. And the receiver had to at- 
tempt to get all this together. 

John Ringling North appeared on his show at Alliance, 
Ohio, on Sunday, July 15. He had been on the show on 
only one or two other occasions all season long. Shortly 
after his arrival word came from his private car, Jomar, 
that the show would go home at the conclusion of the date 
in Pittsburgh on July 16. 

The Thing That Couldn’t Happen | 





Everyone had asked “How long can it keep going? Can 
the show finish the season?” Everyone had expected an 
early close the year before. It hadn’t come. They had 
expected it day after day throughout the '56 season. Now, 
suddenly, it had happened. And no one could believe it. 

We had been with the show at quarters, during part of 
the Madison Square Garden date, at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. When we learned that the trains would pass 
through the Potomac Yards, just outside Washington, we 
dropped everything and went over. In fact, we spent 
the whole night in the yards and visited with friends and 
acquaintances on each of the three sections, 

On their way back to Sarasota, everyone was as in a 
daze, unbelieving. It simply couldn’t happen to “The 
Greatest Show On Earth.” One girl told us: “I’ve been 
on the biggest and the smallest. A show like this one 
Simply cannot close for good overnight. Small shows 
might—maybe—but even they can’t. This can’t be the end; 
it must come back!!” 

No one was sorry for themselves. Each spoke of the 
problems of the others. All were sure it would, in the 
long run, work out alright. They told, for example, of 
that remarkable day when, it being impossible to set up 
the seat wagons in the big top, a total of 9,000 (yes, nine 
thousand) people had stood for two performances of the 


—_ “Who says,” they asked, “that the tented circus is 
ead?” 


_Something amazing had occurred at almost the same 
time Ringling closed. It was an announcement that the 
Beatty show had become the property of former Ringling- 























Logical Question 

Lapidus owned a factory. He was very kind and gener- 
ous to his employees, but he insisted that they arrive at 
work promptly at 9 a.m. One day his bookkeeper came 
inte the factory at 10:30 a.m. His eyes were black and 
blue, his nose. was broken, he looked like he had beén 
hit by a train. Lapidus, very angry at the tardy book- 
keeper, demanded, “Give an explanation!” The ook- 
keeper said, “I fell out of a four-story window.” Lapidus 
said, “And that took you an hour and a half?” Low Holtz. 


ites Frank McClosky, Walter Kernan, and their associates. 
They had bought the interest of another former Ringling 
official, Arthur M. Concello, they said, in order to protect 
the interest they already held in the Beatty show through 
their concession company. 


The former King show was alternately on and off the 
road in the meantime. Now a great amount of animals 
and equipment were reclaimed by Paul Kelly, Peru, Indi- 
ana, circus man, acting for the previous owner, Wirtz and 
Norris, who had sold former assets of their Cole Bros. 
Cireus to King. Yet another King outgrowth, The Maley 
Circus, was to keep on touring. 

We kept track of the Maley route and, when it came 
within driving distance, set out fo find it. It was a Monday 
and the show was to play Vienna, Virginia, a sponsored 
date for the local fire dept. But there were no tents on 
the lot, no “chalk” directions on the roads into the town, 
no signs that a Maley Circus existed. Days later we 
learned that the show had stranded, leaving equipment 
in at least three different towns. 

In September the final chapter of the King story was 
written. First came news that the James E. Strates Shows, 
an outstanding eastern railroad carnival, had bought three 
elephants, a hippo, a polar bear, two lions, two hyenas, 


and a quantity of trucks to be used in transporting the ani- 
mals. 


Then came word of an auction at the Macon, Ga., quar- 
ters of the King show. Valuable items went for ridiculous 
prices. For example, two ornamental chariots brought 
$35, a complete set of ring curbs went for only $2 per 
ring, and a large box of wardrobe and costumes brought 
only 50 cents. 


September also brought the death of an indoor circus 
pioneer, Col. Robert H. Morton, co-owner with George 
Hamid of the Hamid-Morton Circus at the age of 61 at 
his Miami home. Bob Morton had first attempted an in- 
door circus back in 1916 and had been instrumental in 
bringing that phase of the business to its present heights. 

Reports from the under-canvas circuses still on the road 
continued good. We visited, for example, the Mills Bros. 
Circus for three days or more. There was indeed a slight 
shortage of help, but the houses were good and the season 
was successful. The show was, in fact, already planning 
for the ’57 tour. 

The tented shows were getting excellent publicity in the 
wake of Ringling’s early closing. And in so doing they 
were calling the turn on the daily press and the news 
magazines that spoke of the “death of the big top.” The 
public press simply could not understand that the words 
“big top” refer to the main tent of each and every tented 
circus and not to the Ringling show which may be 
termed “the big one,” “Big Bertha,” “The Greatest,” etc., 
if any such title is needed. 


What Does Future Promise? 








Now it is December. Only the indoor shows are touring 
at the moment. The Orrin Davenport, Hamid-Morton, 
Polack Bros., Tom Packs, and Frank Wirth presentations 
continue to prosper. Other smaller indoor units also are 
doing nicely. But the success of these ventures does not 
spell disaster for the under-canvas organization. 

Already there has been indication that the Beatty show 
is about to make improvements while at its new Sarasota 
quarters. The management views next season as another 
success story. 

Mills, Hunt, Kelly-Miller and other shows will continue 
to pull in the public. And the possibility of a new motor- 
ized show, first mentioned last summer, under the own- 
ership of St. John Terrell, the music circus impresario, has 
stimulated the imagination of those who see the one-ring 
circus as a much needed addition to the nation’s shows. 

Throughout the entire ’56 season one name was heard 
often, but always unofficially, always as a visitor. It was 
the name of master showman Arthur M. Concello He 
was said to have visited just about every circus there is. 
He was rumored to be interested in buying all or some 
part of the control of innumerable shows. And many 
suggested he still retained an interest in the rejuvenated 
and successful Beatty show now operated by his former 
lieutenants. 

But Art Concello turned up at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
the days when John North and Bill Veeck were reported 
to be discussing the possibility of a deal for Ringling- 
Barnum. And now he is Executive Director of The Grest- 
est Show On Earth. He is committed, Concello says, to 
rebuilding the Ringling organization as a new type of 
railroad show. 

The new Ringling is said to be built to move on 15 bal- 
loon top box cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad Al] 
floats and other equipment are supposed to be built to fit 
the measurements of these cars. Some 22 elephants and 
70 horses are in prospect. An additional 15 cars, system- 
owned sleepers, will carry personnel. The menagerie will 
be used only at New York and Boston. 

A three-tour season has been planned for Ringling 
in ’57 in which the show would open at Madison Square 
Garden in April and then play Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, Raleigh, Charlotte, and Montgomery 
before returning to Sarasota for the summer. The second 
tour would begin in mid-September and continue through 
mid-December. After Christmas in Sarasota, the show 
would have its third tour which would conclude in March, 
1958, in time for rehearsals, etc., for the new ‘58 tour. 

Circuses of all types live hard and die harder. John 
North, himself, said: “The tented circus, in my opinion, is 
a thing of the past.” But Ringling-Barnum will continue to 
be a factor in the nation’s circus industry under any cir- 
cumstances. And it is not too late for a complete about- 
face in which the familiar Ringling train carries the world 
famous Ringling big top. 

What witl tomorrow bring? Whe will do what? How 
will the circus world fare? A great deal can and probably 
will occur between this writing and the spring openings. 
The season ahead will be one te watch. Big things are 
sure to happen in the American circus. But whatever 
may come, the circus will survive. 
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Toujours the Palace 


Legendary Flagship of Bigtime Vaudeville 
Dominates the Nostalgic 
By ABEL GREEN 





Looking backward to the “good 
old days” of bigtime vaudeville, 
B. F. Keith’s Palace in Times 
Square, the house built by his 
rival, Martin Beck, gains dimen- 
sions as a show business legend— 
not unmixed with some mythology. 


The Palace tale was outlined in 
the Golden Anniversary Issue ‘(and 
on many another occasion) of this 
journal, but questions and interest 
find no final satisfaction. The Pal- 
ace remains the champ flagship 
in the nostalgia seas. 


RKO Theatres prexy Sol A. 
Schwartz, his chief publicist Harry 
Mandel, and latter’s aide, Johnny 
Cassidy, have been frequent au- 
thorities, but finally, in self-de- 
fense, Mandel and Cassidy have 
whipped up the following facts 
(which should be preserved by 
archiv-sts): 


The Palace cost nearly $1,000,000 
when Martin Beck built it. First 
bill March 24, 1913 ($1.50 and $2 
top) comprised the Palace Girls, 
dancing line; Ota Gygi, “Spanish 
court” violinist; La Napierkowska, 
pantomimist and dancer; George 
Ade’s comedy skit, “Speaking to 
Father,” with Milton Pollack; “The 
Eternze! Waltz,” 30-people flash act 
headed by Mabel Berra and Cyril 
Chadwick; McIntyre & Harty (who 
had the dubious distinction of be- 
ing the first Palace act to be 
closed after the opening matinee, 
and were replaced by monologist 
Taylor Holmes); 4 Vanis. wire act; 
Hy Mayer, cartoonist; Ed Wynn, 
comedian. 
| Sarzh Bernhardt Era | 

The Palace continued’ with 
weekly changes of bill until May 5, 
1913, when “The Divine ‘One,” 








Sarah Bernhardt, opened there and 
stayed for 3144 weeks, closing in 
midweek because of prebooked 
sailing. She established the legend 
of demanding salary payment in 
gold, $1,000 per day ($500 after 
the matinee and $500 after each 
night performance), or $7,000 a 
week. She played entirely in 
French, alternating “From 
Theatre to the Field of Honor” and 
“Camille” excerpts in split-week 
schedulings. “The Divine Sarah” 
had three ladies in waiting, and at 
one matinee performance, [au- 
rette Taylor, Jane Cowl and Elsie 
Janis did the three bits as a ges- 


ture to the great French trage- 
dienne. 
Lou Tellegen, a Dutch import 


| beginning of the end of vaudeville. 





Yosco, Belle Baker, Cameron Sis- 
ters & Daniels, Frank Carter, 
Brendel & Burt, Mario Lo. Second 
week (Dec. 24) saw Belle Baker 
moved up to subfeature Mme. 
Bernhardt and the Hon. Francis 
Brent (an alderman routine), Dun- 
bar’s Misses, Eddie Borden, Em- 
mett Corrigan, Robert E. Keene, 
Miss Jordon, Lydell & Higgins, 
Stewart & Downing the rest of the 
bill. The Dec. 31 show in support 
of Miss Bernhardt held Parish & 
Peru, Donohue & Stewart, Haurko 
Onuki, Robert E. Keene, Paul 
Dickey, Pat Rooney & Marion 
Bent, Fox & Pollock, Mme. Jewell. 


| Louis Sobol Finaled It | 

For a theatre whose entire life- 
span as a bigtime flagship was con- 
siderably less than a quarter-of- 
a-century, its impact as a golden 
stairway to perennial memory is 
surprising. Actually the last 
straight vaudeville bill at the 
Palace began July 9, 1932 with 
columnist Louis Sobol as headliner 
and supvort comorising The In-,| 
genues, Diamond Boys, Fred Keat- 
ing, Leon Janney, Ross Wyse Jr., 
Richy Craig Jr., Seiler & Wills, 
Pepito. (This was in the era of the 
Broadway columnists making vaude 
and vaudfilm personals on the 
calculated “surmise” that grateful 
actors, to whom the newspapermen 
had been “nice” over the years, 
would “drop in” for a “lil thank- | 
you”—actually a cuffo benefit to. 
show their appreciation. Thus, in| 
a little more than 19 years the) 
eycle traversed from that initial 
Ota Gvygi-Ed Wynn-Hy Mayer- 
Taylor Holmes bill to Louis Sobol 
& Co.) 


While holdovers — or quick re- | 
turns on bigtime shows—were an 
accepted accolade for some partic- 
ular headliner, it was not until the 
inroads of the picture business in| 
the mid-1920s, which marked the 











| that the Keith-Albee management | 
|started to book highpowered bills | 
ito offset (1) the film competition 


the | 


| 


| that the Palace would either have 


who was to become an American | 


matinee idol 
cide) was Miss Bernhardt’s leading 
man. The May 5 bill 
Sarah Bernhardt 
McMahon, 


(and to commit sui- | 


comprised | 
(with Tellegen), | 
Diamond & Clemence, | 


Harris, Boland & Holtz, Joe Welch, | 


Mile. Fregoleska, “Poem in 
ble,” Ignatius Cardosh, 
mae Players. 

The May 12, 1913, bill: Sarah 
Bernhardt, Flanagan & Edwards, 
Bell Family, The Stanleys, Miller- 


Mar- 
Bartholo- 


ship Sisters, Nat Wills, White & 
Caine in “Cherie,” Vera Michelena. | 
May 19 bill: Sarah Bernhardt. | 


Lyons & Yosco, Hopkins & Axtell, 


Owen McGiveney, Bessie Wynn, 
W. C. Fields, Gould & Ashlyn, 
Bobbie Gordone, Bernivici Bros. 
And the half-week bill comprised 
Miss Bernhardt, Billy B. Van & 
Beaumont Sisters, Ethel Green. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Barry, Isabell | 


D’Armond & Frank Carter, Mvkoff 
\ 


& ‘rity, the Gee Jays 
When the Palace reopened Sert 

1, 1913, Fritzi Scheff headed the h'1] 
supported by Minnie Dunvree. Hor- 
a°* Goldin. Julius Tannen, Mel- 
ville & Higgins Wm. A. Weston 
Co., Claia Inge, Pernkoff & Rose. | 
Laddie Cliff. Mr and Mrs. Gordon 
Wile. 


In the frontal booking attack at 
W llie Hammerstein’s Victoria. 
which heretofore got the Keith 
booking franchise, the Palace came 
under B. F. Keith’s direction Nov. 
10, 1913 with this bill: Lillian Lor- 
raine, Clarke & Hamilton, Ross & 
Fenton, 4 Fords, Charles Kellog, 


Mile. Storey & Co., Ida O'Day. 
Kimberly & Mohr, Herbert & 
Goldsmith. 


Some 42 years aiter the Divine 
One’s initial Palace impact she 
returned Dec. 17, 1917 for a three- 
week stay with the first supporting’ 
bill comprising Gordon & Rica, 
Gallagher & LeMaire, Lyons & 





and/or (2) the then surfing Publix 
units and kindred vaudfilm com- | 
binations. 

When vaude was king the bills 
cost $10,000 to $12,000 and at $2 
top the Palace clocked a regular | 
$500,000 a year profit. But as the 
show costs pyramided the profits 
dwindled and it was inevitable 


to go vaudfilm or straight film. It | 
did both as the ensuing chronology 
will indicate. 


But before the beginning of the! 


| 1931, 


of “Kid From Spain, 
'the Palace, this time into straight 


| day 


‘and found 











JIMMIE KOMACK 


Milltown pills or flip your lid, I 
love my Ego but oh you Id! Rising 
still my comedy star while lay folk 


wonder what you are. Fame to- 
morrow, what's today, William Mor- 
ris or MCA? For further verse sung 
in high tenor contact me through 
Bobby Brenner. 








end there were some memorable 
longruns, such as Frank Fay’s 8- 
week run, May 24-July 12, 1926. 
A Lou Holtz-Lyda Roberti-William 
Gaxton package also had an 8-week 
run at the Palace July 11-Aug. 29, 
joined by Kate Smith on 
their fourth week. Miss Smith was 
to set an alltime 2-a-day record by 
remaining 10 weeks at the Palace 
from Aug. 1-Oct. 3, 1931. 


She was succeeded by an Eddie 
Cantor - George Jessel- Burns & 
Allen package which remained 
intact for 9 weeks at the Palace 
Oct. 31-Dec. 26, 1931, supported 
by the Benny Meroff orch and his 
orchestra, Janet Reade, Serge 
Flash and the 3 Rhythm Dancers. 
| First Vaudfilm Bill | 


The Palace’s first vaudfilm policy 
July 16, 1932 (following Sobol’s 
show) continued until Nov. 12 that 
year, at which date Eddie Cantor, 
in the Samuel Goldwyn production 
” again shifted 





Glorious Days 





Dear Editor of VARIETY: 

I kinda pride myself on my 
knowledge of minstrelsy. I was al- 
ways interested in it, and when I] 
played on bills with minstrel men 
I would inhale cork! I listened for 
hours and days to minstrel show 
stories. I was privileged and hon- 
ored to know some of the greatest 
of them and many were my very 





This was the late Joe Laurie 
Jr.’s last columnar writing for 
VARIETY. 





dear friends. When I was married, 
George Thatcher, one of the great 
names of minstrelsy, who was on 
the bill with us, gave me a lot of 
good advice. I knew and worked 
on the bill with the greatest soft- 
shoe dancer in -the world, George 
Primrose, and later with Mrs. 
Primrose who took over the act 
when George joined the Big Pa- 
rade. I spent over two hours with 
Dave Mallen visiting Barney Fagan 
at the Percy Williams Home and 
listened to his fabulous stories 
about minstrelsy. Barney was also 
one of the great softshoe dancers 
and producers. Eddie Horan, the 
double-cane dancer, was in my 
“Memory Lane” act, as was Gus 
Hill, who owned a few minstrel 
shows, and also Clarence Marks, 
an old minstrel boy. Arthur Rigby 
was a close and dear friend. It 
was Rigby, when a young priest 
in Paterson, N. J., came to give 
him the last rites, asked to have 
Father Leonard, from St. Mal- 
achy’s, in N. Y., do it. “But my 
son,” sed the young priest, “It is 
all the same.” “I know, but Father 
Leonard can fireproof me better.” 
Dockstader, Cohan, Et Al. 

I remember sitting at Luchow’s 
with Sime Silverman, founder of 
VARIETY, and George Alfred Clapp, 
better known as Lew Dockstader, 


his home. By the way, Dockstader 
was the highest salaried blackface 
comedian in show biz. 





pictures, continuing until Jan. 7, 
1933. 

The Palace then essayed two-a- 
vaudfilm, lasting only four 
weeks from Jan. 7-Feb. 4, 1933. 
The last two-a-day bill accompany- 
ing a feature film constituted 


Benny Leonard, Bobby Murphy, 
Arnaut Bros., Felovis, Walter 


| Powell & Co. and Maria Gamba- 


six acts as against 
eight act bigtime 


relli — only 
the traditional 


| straight vaudeshows, 


The Palace essayed a straight pix 
policy from Feb. 11-April 29, 1933 
it needed something 


(Continued on page 277) 


(Honey Boy) Evans tried to teach 
me to play checkers at the old 
White Rats Club (over Churchills): 
lhe was an expert at it. After I 
‘tried for abou’ an hour he told me 
it was too high class for me, that 
I should go back to my pool game. 

I remember playing in a Friars 
Frolic afterpiece written by 
George M. Cohan, “The Barber’s 
Ball.” I played the “wench,” orig- 
inally played by King (Comfort &) 
| I remember the time when George 
|M. had James (George &) Gorman. 
who produced great musical shows, 
put on a tambourine drill for our 
first-part opening done by over 50 
| Friars. George M. looked at the 
dress rehearsal at the Metropoli- 





By JOE LAURIE JR. 


f Minstrels | 
tan Opera House, and not a man 
was in time or on the beat with 
his tambourine . . . The more we 
rehearsed the worse it was. Finally 
Cohan became disgusted, made a 
speech, “I’m leaving town, fellers, 
I won’t stay here and see how 
lousy you guys are. You let me 
down. I'll never take the rap 
again, so long to you and The 
Friars.” That night, there never 
was such a precision tambourine 
drill. Not one mistake. A great 
show! And the guy who was going 
to leave town came back after the 
show and with his crooked mouth 
and straight talk, sed, “You were 
great, just great! I knew you'd 
come through, you Friars. Hon- 
est, you were real good... thanks.” 

More Names 

So many minstrel greats who 
were and are my friends for many 
years come back to mind. Al Jol- 
son (I wrote his radio shows), Wil- 
lis B. Swetnam (one of the great- 
est)) at the Lambs. I knew Frank 
Dumont who kept minstrelsy in 
Philadelphia for nearly 40 years, 
I would visit backstage with him, 
Hugh Dougherty and Eddie Cas- 
sidy—what a thrill! Bert Swor 
was an old and dear friend; we 
spent many summers together at 
Lake Hopatcong at Eddie Miller s 
cottage (Eddie is a Dockstader al- 
umnus). Bert’s widow, Amy, is 
now happily married to Jack Nor- 
worth, who started as a blackface 
comic, but never played in a min- 
strel show. Eddie Leonard, who 
was the essence of ministrelsy, 
said I was the only man who fol- 
lowed him that didn’t get angry 
at him because he got so much 
appiause he would stop the show. 
I didn’t tell him that I kept push- 
ing him out for bows until he 
milked ’em dry, so I could go on 
without them calling him back! 
Earl Benham, now one of the lead- 








telling us about the terrible fire at | 


George | 


























LEO DE 


LYON 


“THE VERSATILE GENTLEMAN” 


Direction: GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


ing tailors of New York, was a 
| great song-and-dance man. Billy 
Beard, still around speaking at 
dinners, “Blackface” Eddie Ross 
who played the African Harp (the 
banjo); the Bowman Bros. were 
others. Also Jchnny Caine (his 
wife, Blanche Newcomb. was the 
daughter of the famous Bobby 
| Newcomb, one of the great min- 
strel songwriters); he wrote the 
“Sunflower” song for Billy Emer- 
son which made him a6 star: 
(‘Blanche willed me some of her 
dad’s songs); Ideleen Cotton (Nick 
Long & Ideleen Cotton) was the 
daughter of the famous Ben Cot- 


ton, told me many stories about 
| him. 
Two old minstrel friends still 





around are Happy Benway and Al 
Mayo. I played on the early Loew 
bills with Johnny Dove (great min- 
strel dancer) . Tommy Hyde 
and Harlan Dixon, Press El- 
dridge, Fox & Ward, McIntyre & 
Heath, Matt Keefe. the yodeler,. Joe 
(Rags) Leighton with Bert & Frank 
Leighton, Rags was a wonderful 
hoofer and Frank & Bert really 
brought back “Frankie & Johnny” 
which was just a fancy-house song 


before they cleaned it up for 
vaude. Andrew Mack, John Mc- 
Closkey, great tenors: Frank Mc- 
Nish, the great “Silence In Fun” 


man, who was a headliner before 
I was born; Dave & Scamp Mont- 
gomery, also Fred Stone (who still 
| drops me a line from his happy 
home in California) were others. 
The Stone family, talented and 
scandal-free, is the kind of a fam- 
ily show folks like to “point with 
pride” to 

Real Spendthrift 

John Fields (& Hanson) told me 
in 1909 I was a sucker for paying 
$1 a day for room and board, that 
| I could save money getting a $2 
| a week room and eat free lunches. 


| He did it for years. I don’t know 
| how much dough he left but I kept 
| squandering my buck-a-day for a 
room and three meals a day. My 
old friend, Dan Quinlan, who 
started as a proverty man and 


became one of the greatest of 
“Middle Men” (Interlocutor) and 
a'so owner of many minstrel shows, 
was the first to step out of his 
chair and go down to Tambo and 
Bones and talk to them. I remem- 
ber Dan on the Orpheum time 
(Dan Quinlan & Kellar Mack). He 
never took a sleeper but would 
sleep in the coach. I asked him 
why, and he told me he was put- 
ting his kids through college and 
every penny counted, I believe he 
had about 10 kids. There are 5° 
many more that it would take 4 
book—say, that’s an idea! 
Joe Laurie Jr. 
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Sophie Tucker and Jolson Firsts | Berlin Porcupines' Big 65 Dears at the Keyboard 
| On Politico Pitches In 
Writer in the New York Times, recentiy commenting on inven- 
tion of the phonograph, cracked: “Of course nobody listens to Latest Ewige Lamp Bill BILLY ECKSTEIN, ‘BOY PADEREWSKI, 
Edison's cylinders nowadays.” By HANS HOEHN STILL ACTIVE NIGHTLY IN MONTREAL— 
Scribe would be amazed if he knew how many thousands of Berlin REMARKABLE CAREER IN VAUDE & CAFES 
collectors cherish cylinder “rollers” and apparatus to play them. Every nine months or so depend- “ 
Some have more than 100 different cylinder machines and quite a ing on the b.o. success of its pro- 
number have thousands of records. Several dealers still do a lively a yd a tee wey 8 By PAUL A. GARDNER 
7 mail order business in cyls. Electrical pickups for playing them (Porcupines) group shows up with Montreal “The Boy Paderewski,” during 
| have been devised, and with these it is apparent that tone quality Baw Bye ca agape + age hd Ps A keyboard caresser who had his which he covered 30 of the United 
of the early cylinders was far superior to disks of corresponding These i... g a A ol Bong in long | name in lights on Broadway three States and a good deal of Canada, 
period. More overtones were recorded and there was virtually no been acclaimed as the best reps of | Years before VaRIeTy was born is | 4Veraging $15,000 a year. 
7 surface noise. Germany’s postwar cabaret. _ still going strong at Jack Horn’s 5 He recalls being billed over Eva 
One mail order man recently offered an Edison cylinder of a aes pg ar pl eggs a tnd Cape’ 7m; Menatown saeceieas | = -Myirey song 2 Pe Bom 
Sophie Tucker singing “The Reuben Rag,” representing it to be usual, the title is already a little He’s Billy Eckstein, whom 14th St., and above such other acts 
vintage of 1900. While she has been entertaining a long time, Miss | brainchild. It’s again a play OM| Varrery reviewed in one of its | 4S Jack Norworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker doesn’t go that far back. Record was released in Decem- words, this time. adapted from | early issues: “Willie Eckstein, an Carter DeHaven, Walter C. Kelly 
, ‘ Wacht am Rhein” (Watch On the}; fant d t th : “The Virginia Judge” and the 
i ber, 1910, Edison supplement, and was one of a set of 10 recorded Rhine) with ““Wucht” (which rough- decidedly well liked * the bay ‘hee Avon Comedy Four But not 
that year when Miss Tucker was still comparatively unknown and Fa OD | erity te a really phenomenal command of above Houdini, who used to watch 
just getting started. Edison oldtimers recall she was paid $1,000 “Weeht” (Previous pro gram was |the keyboard, and some of his elab- | Willie play nearly every show. 
, for the lot—and, being a cautious thrush, insisted on receiving | titled “1,000 And One Might” in-| orate fingering was brilliant . The| “After your act is over go to the 
lump sum in advance before she faced the horn. In after years | Stead of “1,000 and One Nights”; most is made of his skillful tech-|Green Room, but DON’T stay in 
é Sophie Tucker, at one time th has disked f t of th the one before, “The Ten Was| nique, a Wagnerian concerto being the wings” read a sign at the 14th. 
‘ ’ or other, has disked tor most 0 e Their Destiny” instead of “The | selected to display intricate effects. St. house. Eckstein says he got 
4 companies. Caine Was Their Destiny,” the| This was- perhaps above the musi- |thrown out of the wings every show 
‘ Al Jolson’s first record was issued by Victor in May, 1912. It German title version of “The Caine | cal taste of the audience, but was all week for bug-eyeing sexy Eva, 
combined George M. Cohan’s “That Haunting Melody,” with “Rum | Mutiny,” etc.) oer, _ interesting as a display of the| Whose grandniece Velba Tanguay, 
a Tum Tiddle,” by Ed Madden and Jean Schwartz. Platter was Technically and et ager f -_ youngster’s precocity.” | an amateur actress in Ottawa, to- 
. terrific. Jolson stayed with Victor a year, then signed up exclu- | "€W, Prosram, consisting of 15 (al-|" mye N.Y. Journal remarked, with | 4@Y is almost a ringer for Kim 
L, tees ith Columbi : ; - most exclusively political) num- ves ‘ | Novak 
“i sively wit olumbia. The late George O’Connor, favorite White bers. is first-rate, and the most |less dignity than Vartety, “He cer- | Eckstej ’ ’ 
' House entertainer of every President from McKinley to Truman, tigi iti ; ‘on’t find | tainly can rip up the rag.” | aq eckstein twice played K. & P.’s 
r : , ; -- : fastidious critic probably won’t find Million Dollar Theatre” i i 
sa‘gi Jolson told him he was paid only $25 for first Columbia wax- fault with it: He still has those clips i 04 eee r Theatre” in Phila- 
e . ‘ ‘ y : any fault with it: Unlike the last e sti as those clips in one of | gejphia then hit S F ™ 
t ing. Sounds like something wrong with story, because Jolie was a | program, which was a complete | his fat scrapbooks, kept first by his | oe vig Cong «Recall b -g ogar Just 
> Winter Garden star, a big favorite on Victor and would not con- success, this one has a considerable | dad and later by his wife Kitty. city em ‘il li e, while half the 
" ceivably have signed an exclusive pact with rival company at such weakness in its lines, lacking the|No date, review’s signature or | Gojde rake hehe in tents in 
. a figure. punch and originality of previous} p] f r rere kept. b n Gate Park. Jim Jeffries 
is . ; ff T i place of appearance were kept, but | and Abe Attell, heavy and light- 
" He stayed with Columbia until 1924 when he signed with Bruns- | forts; To some degree. however,| Eckstein thinks it was early in| weight champs, used t Ik 
, wick at what was seid te be bi ; A author’s license is involved. A| 4996 when he was playing one of | j; ps, used to talk to 
a at was said to be biggest figure ever paid recording star : , S playing one h b 
e ; couple of months ago, one still it im backstage. And one of the 
“a up to that time. Press stories said $400,000 a year, but figure was | might have tolerated this or that the N.Y. Keith & Proctor houses, | three times he played Washing- 
0 probably hypoed. Jolson’s first Brunswick records were not big attack on the German military (the likely 14th St. ton’s Chase Theatre, he was in- 
y, sellers, and the company probably didn’t get its money back on main topic here); but after the He was 17 then, though Fauntle-| vited to play the golden piano in 
contract until Sonny Boy” and “There’s a Rainbow Round My tragic happenings in Hungary, these royed up to look much younger, an|the White House for President 
y Shoulder,” smashes in 1928. heavy attacks on the new German| illusion his four foot 11 enhanced.| Teddy Roosevelt who flashed 
h Incidentally, collectors are sometimes surprised to find Jolson Wehrmacht and that passionate| But he was barely 14 on his first; his wide smile and _ exclaimed, 
y, turning up on five-inch, single-face “Little Wonder” records, billed | S*™1V-"8 for neutrality and pacifism | Broadway appearance—at Wistaria | “Deeeee-lighted!” 
- only as “baritone.” Secret is that Little Wonders were dubbed (all in satirical form, though) sim-| Grove Roof Garden, across from | | Paderewski Li aeenarenven 
1e from Columbias for sale at 10c each, and artists’ names were not | Ply, lack conviction. Many lines,|the Astor and right above where | ————— eens A} 
n used. such as “formerly German divi-| Martin Beck built the Palace a few| Paderewski once heard him play 
k! sions had to die to protect our| years later. He was billed above | pra‘sed him afterwards as a “prod- 
i country—now the country has to/ Elsie Janis, who was exactly three | igy without doubt,” and raised 
die because there are divisions in ’ ‘ a Oe 
a i © gene enaaaieiel t of. pl months younger. He’d already |fuss about Willie’s billing. Some 
ly ¢ e V d R 4 . oe Pre Pf xt igy Nee Law been a pro for three years, having | years later, back in Montreal, 
4 c | § D k ‘thing is much too ‘one-sided. It’s| Played in a plano company window | Rachmaninoff also went to hear 
. allic all e fViVa purs IS $ | an aggressive ride against the Bonn | /” Toronto at the age of 11 andtwo|him and complimented him on 
“ie | Government (on the Rhine) and it | Summers at Canadian National Ex- | swinging the classics so effectively. 
re | follows on the other hand almost | Hibition there, |In his vaude days, thouga, he 
is exactly the Social Democratic par-| ‘Career Began at Three | played them fairly straight. 
ne Paris. |house, while Pacra is an oldtime |‘¥!ine ‘which, in fact, most Ger-|" Eckstein, who first played in| ae oar he was too old to be 
by Disks have spun into much|house used for breaking in new | tela cabaretists are favoring) | public at three, got his first notice | he Boy Paderewski” any longer, 
n- greater popularity here the last|acts. Alhambra is back, housing |) _ ewes sae, Seem See be|_as “Willie Eckstein, the Infant | 274 bookings abrupty stopped. He 
he year. The 78 rpm is practically | the Maurice Chevalier show. and pote aconaiie yn Ae PiThis | Prodigy”—and won a McGill Uni- | Paved — eli 128th St. honky- 
‘r- extinct in France; only 1,000,000 | and will stay on at a sort of unit | however. would please the Rus- versity scholarship at 12. He stud-| nr — singing waiters and 
ir; disks of that speed were made in| vaude house basis with more am-| sians and probably not at all the| ied in Europe—including his | inn ossing customers, for $18 a 
er ’56 with almost all exported to the|bitious programming, Moulin|American and British politicians) father’s and mother’s birthplaces, | ors Por 9 and all he wanted to eat 
ck French-speaking North African ter-| Rouge is essentially a vaude caba-|as it can’t be expected that the| Sweden and Germany—then re-| _ yng It was pretty glum 
he ritories. Over 15,000,000 33 and | ret, and the Lido uses acts but no| GIs and Tommies would protect | turned to a concert career. But a| janie se on Angee oay cade Ay 
it 45 rpm platters were made in '56,|/big names in its yearly extrava- the Germans and possibly die for | N.Y. department store manager got | nee of vaude, so he soon hit for 
ut as against 10,500,000 in 55 and in| ganzas. Add to this the one-ring | them.) |after Willie’s dad to have the boy | The . 
’55 there were still 5,000,000 78s|circuses, Medrano and _ Cirque Despite this political contro-| play in his window, and offered too | here he started a new career, 
ill made. The disk has worked hand | D’Hiver, and Paris has plenty’ of | VeTSY.,,0ne can praise the “Porcu-| much money to turn down. That | °°.) Voucee_ there were only ont 
Al in hand with the rebirth of the| playing time for acts and names. | Pines.” There are plenty of new | date led to the Wistaria Grove, and cad Mag ES a were only two 
ow music hall here which has boosted The lamentable quality of the (Continued on page 276) \that to a five-year vaude tour as Sail : e ea ae sheet on 
in- the singer to the undisputed head | Gallic musical theatre, mainly vin- | tee + fey Lyric Hall was his first 
de of all house bills. |tage operettas, rarely put songs | Peat) and he played there for 
*). The Pathe-Marconi and Philips|into the hit status. There have eeenee taue 4 BFS. MARS Bppeet- 
& disk companies still head the field, | been attempts to make progressive | Indi: . “7 sig erat Gressed 9 Pho 
oe but many new labels, plus a flock of|inroads on the musical comedy | Kiekar weg he — my Little 
nk the established ones, have a good | setup, but since it appeals mainly | aces a straight! They reunited 
Ful place in the field. Odeon, RCA, to a provincial trade, it will take An Beant pig B Montreal, ghey 
lly Decca, Ducretet-Thompson have|a daring promoter to take the first Proms Seat With Beatrice Lillie 
vy" their share of pop and classic biz,| step. Plans to import U.S. musi- | stel P ae ter Majesty's. Eck- 
ng while Vogue, Barclay, Vega, Dis-| cals from London, intact, for a few in oeeenenee her at a benefit. 
for cophiles, Pantheon, President, Ver- | performance may make the first staved tl baa a st e the Strand, 
ic. sailles are coming in big with new} dent to lead to the much needed “Worlds Great Ag in Tights as 
[c- young pop discoveries and a heavy | revolution in musicals here. | pr fe Bare ye godt pin aniter. 
“ hand in the Gallic and U.S. jazz|7- Jukes Grosing Pee so0e ry couple of hundred 
' field. _Jukes Growing | published and recorded songs and 
re ie. he ; Juke ‘ : .= = was a rival of Zez Confrey, record- 
An effort is being made to cut| Jukeboxes are growing but still , , “klar pects 
t x “i 7 Ne 7? T 
“fn down the exorbitant disk prices. {4t¢ negligible, and films also help Brt <achanghinn  -te ehesery 
py Use of finer grooves has led to|!@unch songs but not on a big Shapiro-B oe gg aa ly + Plater 
= classic works being brought down scale. In the longhair field, Paris H a tage ae 7 te aga ane 
ind to $3.50 from $7, with the whole |!S Still an important prestige cen- the States. + mapas + nag dg 
oe musical piece intact. Lower-priced | ‘"¢ and most of the big names play lished his pontgar ~ cake “a 
ith phonographs are also expected, it at least once a year. Fees may took on Gordo V. Th soe Mary 
and a boom is foreseen for ’57. _| 2° be as high as elsewhere, but rn Ansa ws ibett sare st tae 
SACEM (Societe Des Auteurs, |‘%&Te JS a youthful crowd and a Turned Plugger a 
Compositeurs et Editeurs De Mu-|2" enthusiasm that still makes He was able is 
_ sique). Gallic versi > ’GCap | Paris a classical music mecca. Four wee ante <0 plug Bis own 
ian sique), Gallic version of ASCAP, u songs at the Strand: ;: = 
e ' tl cima any etatie.|S¥Ymphony orchs, operatin Songs at the Strand; and his audi- 
+” though not disclosing any statis p & on & ence was international via Prohibi 
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NIGHT. CLUB 


REVIEWS 


Fifty-fest VARIETY 






Anniversary 





Walderf-Asteria, N. Y. 

Lena Horne with Lennie Hayton; 
Nat Brandwynne and Mischa Borr 
orchs; $3 couvert. 





The Lena Horne imfluence in 
song stylings is now standard in 
show business. Any number of 
chirps, both sexes, have patterned 
themselves after the original (and 
still the champion) of her brand of 
song delineation. Some of the 
apings have been a little ridiculous, 
particularly as regards that intrigu- 
ing, flexible lowerjaw and pearly- 
teeth exposure, which is so becom- 
ing to the sepia songstress, who is 
easily one of the great beauties of 
our time. 


It is perhaps for that reason that 
Miss Horne has moderated on that 
score a bit although when she does 
it she just doesn’t miss. 


Perhaps even more signal a 
headlight, since her professional 
prowess is now ipso facto, was that 
extraordinary grip she had on the 
New Year’s Eve revelers both in 
the Waldorf’s Empire and Sert 
Rooms, which she doubled, to $25- 
a-head. Because of a booking exi- 
gency, Miss Horne’s formal pre- 
miere at this Hilton flagship hos- 
telry fell on the Eve which, nor- 
mally would not require any cus- 
tomer lagniappe such as the Dec. 
31 celebration, Lena Horne—and 
an opening-night too! 


The Waldorf management wisely 
took advantage of all elements by 
inviting certain VIP showfolk and 
press, despite the turnaway Eve 
trade, with result it brought out a 
plus value to both boites since the 
overflow necessitated one show in 
the Empire Room at half-after- 
midnight and the other at 1:30 a.m. 
Prior to both Miss Horne did a 
stint for the Bruno-New York Inc. 
year-end private party in the grand 
ballroom. This is the metropoli- 
tan New York distribution agency 
for RCA Victor’s products. Miss 
Horne is a Victor recording artist 
and her tour de force conjures up 
the automatic suggestion that Vic- 
tor should wax “A Night at the 
Waldorf” by Miss Horne, a la the 
company’s just-released “A Night 
at the Copacabana with Tony Mar- 
tin.” It'll be a terrific album and 
a socko seller—that’s for sure. 


With husband-composer-conduc- 
tor Lennie Hayton fronting the 
normal Nat Brandwynne orchestra, 
Miss Horne belts out a cavalcade of 
current and past pops that should 
serve as a textbook to her col- 
leagues on how to sell a number. 
From selection to projection, Miss 
Horne unspools a satchel of songs 
that are a Brill Bldg. delight. 

She takes command from her 
first arpeggio and insinuates a 
charm over the room that would 
make the dropping of a bandana 
sound like a bomb. The still-of- 
the-night magic she manifested 
over the traditional New Year’s 
Eve revelers was almost startling in 
contrast to the 


hoopla. 

Miss Horne’s repertoire is a 
blend of new, which arrests at- 
tention, and familiar standards, 


which inspire hand-to-hand music 
from the first vamp, but whi 
quickly quiets for fear of missing 
a lyric or interpretative nuance. 
Sleek, svelte and a diseuse to 


before-and-after | 


tinized antics, squeals and stock 
guffaw lines. 

Although workin solo, sans 
longtime partner Dean Martin, 
Lewis is flanked by a well-rounded 
crew. The heel & toe work of the 
Aristocrats, seven chorus boys, is 
pelished and featured member 
Dick Humphreys pairs his tap 
reutine with Lewis’ to provide one 
of the show’s highlights. But it’s 
here that Lewis’ pansy antics get 
close to the nausea time as he 
makes passes at the chorus boys, 
slips a wedding band on their 
fingers, etc. This material could 
go; it wouldn’t be missed. 

Georgine Darcy works into the 
comedy bits, first as a pleasant 
patron supposedly picked at ran- 
dom from the audience, and again 
in the dancing school routine. She’s 
competent on taps, bumps, grinds 
and wiggles. 

Show opener Judy Scott goes 
through some standard pop songs, 
with a vivacious bodily accompani- 
ment to her voice. But she had a 
hard time holding the audience, 
most of whom went on talking dur- 
ing her songs, obviously waiting 
impatiently for Lewis to appear. 
House orch under Ted Fio Rito 
meets all demands, per usual. 
Myron Cohen.and Roberta Sher- 
wood replace the current bill 
Jan. 10. Leva. 


Thunderbird, Las Vegas 
Las Vegas. 
The Four Lads, Danny Crystal, 
Lou Wills Jr., Barney Rawlings, 
Thunderbird Dancers (8), Al Jahns 
Orch (12); $2 minimum. 





The unique sound and solid song 
layout of the Four Lads spell out 
robust entertainment. The follow- 
ing they have established here 
during past seasons should cue 
click biz for the Navajo Room dur- 
ing the three frames at hand. 

The Lads are well encased with- 
in a firm repertoire encircling 
their w.k. disclicks. Pace is scaled 
to provide a sock exit tuned up to 
a medley toasting the clefmanship 
of Frank Loesser. Exuberance 
underscores their harmony, all of 
it geared to the surefire pops and 
ballads. New number inserted is 
“Who Needs You?”, released as 
platter same day quartet opened 
here post-Xmas. Club audiences 
that night gave it a responsive 
sendoff. 

Danny Crystal is a crisp comic 
who will appeal to the Vegas so- 
phisticates and gambling crowd 
alike. He has a refreshing ap- 
proach to storytelling and his ma- 
terial is bright and new to this 


circuit. He gets off the ground 
rapidly with a series of sureiire 
asides, nailing down boffo re- 


sponse with his well-hored tales. 
Stronger finish is suggested. how- 
ever, to make for a really sock act. 

Lou Wills Jr. has been absent 
from this belt for too long, and 
judging by kudos awarded him 
here he should tour this area reg- 
ularly. His scintillating taps, larded 
with precisioned tricks, give the 
show a good kickoff. 

Thunderbird Dancers doll up the 





which | 


| ney 


stage at front and, eye-absorbing 
in posh Paulette Originals, climax 
the show in a colorful finale. Bar- 
Rawlings capable emcees to 
keep the sortie on its charted 
course, while the Al Jahns orch 


| provides a spirited musical back- 


her fingertips, whether it’s the 
newer “Let Me Love Today, | 
“Newflangled Tango” or some, 


standard by Cole Porter, (“It’s All 
Right With Me’), 


Duke Ellington | 


(‘Mood Indigo’); whether it’s “Day | 


In, Day Out” or a new calypso, 
Miss Horne sells her wares to the 
hilt. She’s a song belter and a 
diva alternatingly, and with equal 
impact. She’s a cinch for mop-up 
b.o. at this stand. 


Jar ¢« rave > -< , | ° . > 
Per always, the Brandwynne and | Restaurant with a pair of repeat- 


Mischa Borr bands click with their 
standard dansapation. Abel. 


Chez Paree, Chi 
Chicago. 
“Jerry Lewis Revue,” with Jerry 





| period. 


Lewis, Judy Scott, Aristocrats (7), | 
Georgine Darcy, Ted Fio Rito Orch | 


(17); $1.95 cover, $4 minimum. 

This 90-minute Jerry Lewis 
peckage should do capacity biz in 
its two-week run at the Chez. It’s 
a crowd-pleaser although unevenly 
paced; and the Chez patrons ap- 
parently aren’t bothered by Lewis’ 
embarrassing homo routines and 
biue material. 

Lewis himself holds the audience 
from start to finish, and builds up 
good tensions for his punchlines 
and capers. His best routines are 
the typewriter bit with taped music 
aud his singing imitations. How- 
ever, his songs in the Jolson idiom 
get only a thanks-for-the-memory 
hand. 


Through combo of audience 
plants and his genuinely spontane- 
ous wit, the “new” Lewis scores 
heavily with his audience participa- 
tion material. It’s in this part of 
the act that Lewis begins to break 





away frem the props ef his rou- 


| 


drop to the opus, which closes Jan. 
16. Alan. 


Eddvs’. K. C. 


Kansas City, Jan. 1. 


Mickey Shaughnessey, Miriam 
Sage Dancers (5), Tony DiPardo 
Orch (8); $1-$1.50 cover. 





The year-end period finds Eddys’ 


ers, both acquitting themselves 
nicely. It’s the second time around 
in less than a year for comic 
Mickey Shaughnessy, and the 
Miriam Sage Dancers have played 
the house a couple of times in that 
The 45 minutes of show 
prove highly amusing. 

There are all new faces and fig- 
ures in the Sage line, and as usual 
they are trimmed out in eye-filling 
costumes. They open the show with 
“Winter Wonderland” routine, set- 
ting a lively pace, and close the 
session with a Ziegfeld girl num- 
ber, decked out lavishly and shift- 
ing from a stately opening to a fast 
rhythm tap to end off. 

In his second turn here Shaugh- 
nessy has gained some skill in his 
storytelling, dialectics and singing, 
and makes a better presentation of 
his stock, some new, some used. 
While he’s unmistakably cut on the 
Irish bias, he runs in a few other 
dialects effectively enough and 
mixes them with quick jokes 
for steady line of laughs. His vo- 
calling of “Barefoot Days” comes 
off okay, and his established bit of 
the kids at the flickers registers 
strongly, though a bit overlong. 
With Shaughnessy there’s an eas 
presence at the mike that ad 
much to the preceedings, Show is 
in till Jan. 10, Quin, 


| Cotten Club, Miami B’ch 
Miami Beach. 


Calloway, Lonnie Sattin, 
Blair, George Kirby, Will Gaines, 
Joe Chisholm, Norma Miller Danc- 
ers, Anjoel Trio, Orioles (5), Cot- 
ton Club Dancers; created and 
written by Benny Davis; supervised 
by Mervyn Nelson; dance director, 
Clarence Robinson; Cab Calloway 
Orch (12); $3.50 food and bever- 
age minimum. 


This is Murray Weinger’s new- 
est venture since Copa City closed 
a couple seasons ago. It looks like 
he’s come up with the independent 


Murray Weinger presents Cab | 
Sallie | 





night club that finally will give the 
hotel-cafes a stiff run for the en- 
| tertainment buck. 

Weinger has taken over the 
Beachcomber, which gave up the 
name-competish ghost last year, re- 
named it the Cotton Club with de- 
cor to match, and installed one of 
the fastest revues since the heyday 
of the old Harlem spot in the early 
"30s. It’s quite a feat, this dupli- 
cation of the zesty pace and give- 
them-all performances of yore, but 
with Cab Calloway, back in his 
familiar role as leader of the 
| frenzied flock of some 50 sepian 
| dazzlers and sock acts, it’s the 
| breeziest package around for the 
!many who’ve never seen this type 
of production before. The head- 
|long tempo is a far cry from the 
| studied tv specs and the few revues 
still playing the cafe circuit. 

The 90-minute package is filled 


with performers of all shapes, sizes 
and fine talents. Concentration on 
the upbeat pace lends zing even to 
the solo performers. Lonnie Sat- 
tin is a solid hit with his intelli- 
gently blended group of rhythmics 
and ballads. Biggest mitt-rouser is 
his contrasting “I Believe,” plus 











“Stand Up and Fight,” from “Car- 
men Jones.” A tall, goodlooking 
bary with high range, he’s a stand- | 
out. 

Sallie Blair, sultry looker with 
red-tinged coif and slinky gown to | 
match works over the lusty torch- | 
ants, then applies a wild, albeit | 
shrewdly disciplined, approach to | 
a long arrangement of “Old Black | 
Magic” with interweavings of | 
“Hold "Em Joe,” “Matilda” and as- | 
sorted Calloway song hit excerpts. 
It’s a crazy, uninhibited, mixed-up | 


}segment that keeps the reaction 
mounting. 
In his slots, Calloway duets a} 


comedy-lined “costumed” version | 
of “Romeo & Juliet” with Norma | 
Miller (who could be given more 
to do, with her flair for comedics | 
and plastic-pan), for a colorful | 
break in the song-dance rundown. | 
| He takes over to lead the company | 
jin Benny Davis-cleffed first big | 
number, “Life,” which brings on | 
| Will Gaines for gasp-raising taps, | 
‘and teams again, this time with | 
clever moppet Michelle Clark, in | 
another Davis’ compo, the hit of | 
the show and marked for the top| 
listings: “Evalina.” Little Miss | 
Clark handles herself with all the | 
aplomb of a vet soubret. 

Other big, fast and flashy pro-| 
duction number is “Call Of The} 
Wild” pegged on a jungle beat} 
which mounts to frenzied pitch | 
and climaxing fire-ritual dance. | 
Lonnie Sattin plays lead to the} 
theme in fine fashion, overall im- 
pact leaving the aud limp. 

George Kirby spells the zooming 
tempo with his impreshes. It’s a 
tough spot and he handles it 
smoothly, winding in upper-bracket 
returns when he hit the Pearl 
Bailey bit for topper. 

Novelty cane-baton work of adept 
Joe Chisholm adds another effec- 
tive break for the production. 
Winder is a wingding of Calloway 
hi-de-ho and reprise on Cotton Club 
of old to another Davis original, | 
“Doin’ The Town,” a rousing finale | 
that keeps them pounding for mul- 
tiple bows. 

The self-contained unit utilizes 
effective and easily handled set- 
pieces and slide-curtain to frame 
the production changes. This is 
a package that can play anywhere, 
tv, theatre or big cafes looking for 
a departure from the norm, The 
values are all there, the score a 
bright one in the best Cotton Club 
tradition, the staging an unflag- 
ging zommer-upper of aud reac- 
tion that is keyed to the zest with 
which the large company attack 
their assignments, 


At this stand. with the lowest 
food and beverage minimum in 
town, the word seems to have 
spread fast: the combo of on-their- 
own and nitery-tour package groups 
keeping the 750-seater filled for 
the forepart of the minimum four 
weeks-run;—se much so that third 
shows were added on first weekend. 














Lary. 


Cocoannt Grove, L. A. 
Los Angeles, 
Connie Russell, Will Jordan, 
Page & Bray, Freddy. Martin Orch 
(16); $2-$2.50 co: er. 





For the out-of-town revelers who 
still like to tell the hometown folks 
they’ve been to The Grove, there’s 
a diverting layout of talent floored 
by Gus Lampe for the ensuing 
fortnight. 
Connie Russell must because of 
that position be accorded 
billing, but it was no breeze for 
her. From Will Jordan, a mimic 
and a good one, and the dazzling 
dance team of Page & Bray she 
was hard pressed for the plaudits 
of the thinly populated room at 


opening. Altogether, a well round- | 


ed bill of divertissement. 

An eutertainer whose 
ranged wide in tv, Miss Russell is 
content to belt and purr by turns 
without invoking any of her other 
attributes, not the ieast of which 
is a classy chassis but here fu!ly 
frocked to her instep. A straight 
singer without any distinctive 
style or vocal tricks, she can be- 
come vociferous or zephyrous with- 
out losing control. On a straight 
rendition of melodics she stakes 
her turn, a technique successful y 
essayed by few saloon chirps, The 
act could be enhanced with pro- 
duction dressing and her nimble 
and acrobatic dancing interspersed 
to relieve the unbroken run of 
singing. Intros to her songs are 
brief but unimpressive. An erter- 
tainer who can do so many things 


so well shouldn’t be confined to! 


this one facet. 

Jordan, who has made a good 
living off Ed _ Sullivan, hes 
branched out considerably as a 
likable mimic without pressing too 
hard for laughs, which came com- 
fortably. His impressions of Sul- 
jivan are by now standard but he 
has embellished his facsimiles. 

Terp team of Page & Bray 
breeze through some _ exciting 
spins and lifts, many uniquely 
imaginative. It’s one of the fastest 
turns. Freddy Martin’s crew is 
back on the stand and that means 
the dance sets bring the younger 
set out in droves. Helm. 


Alan Gale’s. Miami Bch 


Miami Beach. 
Alan Gale, Bill Shirley, Midge & 
Bill Maggett, Arnold Dover, Teddy 


King Orch; $6 food and beverage | 


minimum, 





There is probably no other per- | 


former playing this resort annually 
who would chance running his own 


| Starring spot, as does Alan Gale, 


for a full season, in competition 


with the big hotel-cafes and their | 
This year, Gale | 


powerful lineups. 
is again operating his club in the 


| Versailles Hotel, indication of big 
|astuteness the part of the owner- | 


entertainer who was offered Copa 


City and other big indie locations | 


but turned them down to buy out 
(for $10,000) the lessees who had 
grabbed the Versailles’ cafe while 
Gale was undecided on returning. 
That 10G is coming back — in 
spades; his 550-seater is one of the 


busiest in town and turnaways are | 


the order of most of nights in first 
10 days of his seasonal stand. 
Although Gale brings in several 


young, fresh acts to round out his | 


package, his one-a-night still winds 


up a near one-man entertainment | 


that runs for a full three hours 
with the aficionados reluctant to 
leave when the time comes. Gale 
is an indefatigable and versatile 
gent who works in the format of 
the Jolsons and others of that 
stature who made vaude great. He 
plays his aud’s moods in every key, 
from high good humor to serious 
attention to a spiel on “his people,” 
a subject on which Gale is expert. 
His shadings and delivery at times 
cast a tinge of revival meeting 
around the big room, so enrapt do 
his auditors become, so strong their 
reactions to his theme of the mo- 
ment. Those serioso segments, 
however, are wisely held to mini- 
mum, an adroit lampooning line 
quickly changing mood back to the 


| laugh-lines. His fund of dialect and 


character yarns are endless, and in 
the Yiddish-life idiom easily self- 


applied by his throngs of faithful | 


fans. It’s all one big house party. 

The acts in support become part 
of the “family atmosphere,” with 
Gale introing them on a new-faces 
theme, Arnold Dover is a clever 
young Negro impressionist who 
applies his talents to a rundown 
of show biz names in incisive and 
smoothly handled manner. The 
Haggetts are on their way up the 
terp-team trail, A handsome pair 
of youngsters, they mix straight 
ballroomology with effortlessly 
achieved lifts, turn to inventive ta 
work with dispatch and, overall, 
leave a class impresh. Third of 
Gale’s company is Bill Shirley, a 
songster with a strong set of high- 
ranging pipes that take to the 
standards and pops for solid work- 
over. He’s a personable guy who 
could make it either in musicomedy 
cr on the tv route, as well as in 


As the show’s closer, | 


star | 


talents | 





—— 


the better clubs looking for , 
strong supporting act. 

Teddy King, who’s been With 
Gale for years, ver usual cuts the 
show in admirable style and works 
/into the ablib cues tossed at him 
as though they'd been fully re. 
hearsed. Gale’s is not a barometer 
of biz around town; he’s done we|| 
when other clubs were struggling 
through sparse weeks. He looks to 
repeat the pattern again this 
season, Lary. 














—— 


65 Keyboard Years 


——=e Continued from page 275 — 


tor’s Canadian lavel—always with 
vocals, these days. Recent ones are 
“Sweet Senorita,” “Strollin’ Round 
the Mountain,” “The Lido Mambo” 
and “Queen of Canada”—latter in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth, titular 
head of all Commonwealth coun- 
tries, 

Norma Shearer was one of his 
fans in the Strand days, from nine 
years old on, and a few years ago 
she mentioned in a N.Y. interview 
that she’d like to find one of his 
old songs, “Beautiful Thoughts.” 
He dug her up a copy and she 
wired her thanks. He taught piano 
to Robert Emmett. (then Bobby) 
Dolan, producer of “Anything 
Goes,” who mentioned Eckstein on 
a broadcast from Hollywood re- 
cently. 

Too short to fight in World War 
I (he’s under five feet), he wrote 
| Victory songs—one of which Ella 
Shields sang in an appearance with 
him—and played for Victory Loan 
campaigns. Later he moved to 
Chateau Ste. Rose, north of Mont- 
real, stayed there 20 years then 
moved across the street to Lido 
| Club. Last February he returned 
dewntown to the Smart Clover 
Cafe, where he plays six nights a 
week from 7 till 2, with an hour's 
rest in the middle. 

Now with only a fuzzy fringe of 
| hair, and bowed after 65 years at 
| the piano, he’s still a dazzling key- 
' board artist and in generally good 
health. He attributes that to pray- 
ing for ten minutes every day in a 











| Roman Catholic church near his 
heme (although he was born a 
Presbyterian and now belongs to 


no church). He plays old medleys, 
honky-tonk on a special old up- 
| right, burlesques rock-’n’-roll and 
sometimes parodies his ear!y 
“cinema interpretations.” He “in- 
terpreted” on the square recently 
for a Montreal Men’s Press Club 
showing of Douglas’ Fairbanks’ 
“Black Pirate.” 








6 . 3 3 
Berlin Porcupines 
Continued from page 2735 —— 


and very fine gags, highly sophis- 
ticated wordplay and _ hilarious 
situations to enjoy. The best num- 
bers are those few which are sans 
politics, but unfortunately there 
are only two of these. 

The six performers are excellent. 
Two of them, Guenther Pfitzmann 
and Wolfgang Gruner, are even ter- 
rific. Both get tremendous applause 
for their solo efforts. Ingeborg 
Wellmann and Inge Wolffberg, two 
| females, are also highly effective. 
| With regard to mimicry, improvi- 
sation and the mastering of dia- 
lects, all are little geniuses. One 
may aiso call them idealists as thes 


EKwige Lampe. Berlin 
Stachelschweine production, “Die 
Wucht am Rhein” (The Pressure 
on the Rhine), in 15 numbers, by 
Rolf Ulrich, Dicter Finnern, Hel- 
mut Kaeutner, Kay Lorentz, Kurt 


Tucholsky. Directed by Rudolf 
Schuendler. Features Iingeborq 
Wellmann, Inge Wolffberg, Woll- 
gang Gruner, Guenter Pfitzmai, 
Hans-Joachim Roecker, Achi1 
Strietzel; music, Klaus Becker; 
piano accompaniment, Max We 
ner, Klaus Becker; sets, Werne) 
Victor Toeffling; costumes, Rot- 


raud Piehl-Braun: technical a 
|rangements, Ronald Rochow, Diet 
Wendrich; $1.20 top. 


certainty could make more (and 
easier) money via other media; but 
perhaps they see in their jobs a 
pacifistic mission. This program 
means a tour-de-force for every 
one of them as each one portrays 
several characters and costumes 
makeup and need to be changed 
every few minutes. ; 

Rudolf Schuend'¢r’s direction |s 
fast moving, inteliigent and very 
imaginative. Klaus Becker again 
provided the fine score and, t0- 
gether with Max Werner, also play's 
the piano. Rotraud Piehl-Brauv $s 
costumes perfectly suit the mood 
of this existentialist spot called 
“Ewige Lampe” (Eternal Lamp’, 
which is the home of the 
“Porcupines.” 
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Boxoffice Masterminds 








point, it appears that tv is driving 

a lot of people out of the home. 
Take the case of the courting 

couple. It used to be that little 


prother was the major obstacle to 
romance, but the monster had to 
go to bed some time, and there- 
fore the livingroom was made 
available for purposes usually asso- 
ciated with romance. But today 
the parents hang around the living- 
room. Courtship or no, they'll not 
be deprived of their programs. 


When the kids take over the set, 
the parents are driven away, and 
when the parents get the choice of 
shows, the kids seek refuge else- 
where. 


Perhaps the greatest cliche of 
all lies in the saying that people 
want something new all the time. 
We must have new faces, showmen 
declare—give us the youngsters on 
the way up. And yet, it’s the old- 
timers who still draw them out of 
the homes. A lot of the newcomers 
have been big once around the cir- 
cuit, but for repeatediy good busi- 
ness the lure of the staple article 
is undeniable. Ir cafes, it’s still 
Sophie Tucker, Danny Thomas, 
Jimmy Durante, Nat King Cole, 
Lena Horne, Milton Berle, Frank 
Sinatra, Joe E. Lewis, Dinah Shore 
and a few others. Only a small 
fraction of the names that blaze 
across the disk firmament survive 
when the platter fades from the 
popularity menus in the form of 
charts. Jack Benny, it seems, has 
been around the radio and video 
firmament for ail of his 39 years. 
Joan Crawford still draws a few 
quid to the boxoffice. 

Yet, 
quence must still gamble on the 
upcoming youngsters, if only to 
infuse a note of freshness. Some 
hang around for a while, as per 
Sammy Davis Jr., who may go on 
forever, or a figure such as Harry 
Belafonte develops. 

Some have come to believe that 


the only cliche worth remember- | 
ing is not to trust cliches. The en- | 


tertainment industry has been one 
that doesn’t conform to any par- 
ticular pattern. At the same time, 
for example, there’s tremendous 
boxoffice in “Ten Commandments” 
and then there’s Elvis. A headliner 
may be big on one trip and on the 
next appearance, the gate is non- 
existent. 


Continued from page 271 


showmen of any conse-| 





Public tastes follow no set pat- 
tern. Some forms of entertainment 
are not subject to change—the cir- 
cus for example—while others need 
constant infusions of fresh ideas. 
A showman has to be sufficiently 
astute to gauge public tastes. It’s 
true that rock ’n’ roll is a boxoffice 
biggie at the moment Lut no one 
can tell at what point it will cease 
to draw. 

The fact remains that snow busi- 
ness is so contradictory and so full 
of uncharted hazards that the aver- 
age industryite will hang on to 
certain cliches even if only to have 
some landmark which to fall back 
on. Some of the bromides have 
not only taken hold but have made 
captives of a lot of the industry 
thinkers. If electronic media are 
triumphing at the moment, it 
could be the fault of the men in 
the fieids of entertainment away 
from the home. It might be that 
the vast majority of people can 
no longer afford to go out, yet ex- 
penses are constantly going up. 
What used to be a mass business 
has become an item for a few with 
sufficient wherewithal. 


Those that do go out are paying 
much more than they used to; in 
some cases, more than they can 
afford for certain attractions. Many 
showman are complaining that 
attractions which look good on 
paper and on the basis of past per- 
formances, aren’t drawing at all. 
Have any ever stopped to consider 
at what price they aren't drawing? 
Some bashes that didn’t draw ar 
$5 might have had a full house at 
$3. Except for a Saturday night 
or with a hot picture, many picture 


houses have a lot of unoccupied 
upholstery. 


Even in eras of prosperity, no- 

| body wants to be “taken” except 
| for very good reason. 
A showman in himself is a con- 
| tr:dictory specimen. He must be 
full of daring and equally loaded 
with conservatism; he must have 
a respect for the old and an eye 
| for the new; he must have suffi- 
| cient regard for the prevailing cus- 
{toms and the knowhow to ditch 
them at the right time 





| like any other businessman, but, 
| nobody, not even showmen, gener- 


|ally regard the entertainment in- | 


dustry as a business. 








Toujours The Palace 








extra, with result that the combina- 
tion vaudfilm that was to last until 
Sept. 20, 1935 caine into being. 
By now the bills were down to 
five acts on the combo policy, the 
last show of this 
stituting Helen Reynolds & Cham- 
pions, Clyde Hager, Dick & Edith 
tarstow, Barry & Whitledge and 
Carl Freed’s Harmonica’ Band; 


WB’s “Page Miss Glory” was the | 
| show ran for four weeks supported | 


feature. 

For 14 years thereafter the Pal- 
ace was a film grind until on May 
19, 1949, RKO Theatres prexy Sol 
A. Schwartz decided to reinaugu- 
rate vaudfilm, back to 8 acts and 
a first-run feature, a policy that 
has remained save for the several 
“two-a-day” punctuations (Judy 
Garland, Danny Kaye, et al.). 

The first 8-act bill plus feature 
film (“Canadian Pacific”) com- 
prised Mage & Karr, The Chords, 
Norman Evans, The Marvellos, 
Cook & Brown, Jerry Wayne, Lor- 
raine Rognan, Dolinoff & Raya Sis- 
ters. 

The “return of vaudeville to the 
Palace” was’ sentimentally ac- 
claimed by the world press which 
again did a flip when Judy Gar- 
land did her comeback Oct. 16 
1951, in a booking that was initially 
for four weeks and she stayed 19 
weeks until Feb. 24, 1952. That 
show comprised The Langs, Doo- 
dles & Spider, Smith 
Giselle & Francois Szony, Max 
Bygraves (English comedian mak- 
ing his U.S. debut), with Miss Gar- 
land & Co. constituting the entire 
second half. 

Miss Garland again brought 
back the two-a-day at the Palace 
Sept. 27, 1956 when she started a 
minimum eight-week booking. 

Other two-a-day highlight shows 
to punctuate the still prevalent 
vaudfilm bills were Lauritz Mel- 
chior heading the Feb. 26, 1952, 
Show which held Ben Blue, Jean 
Carroll, Les Compagnons de la 





Continued from page 274 


semester con- | 


& Dale, | 








| Chanson, Chandra-Kaly Dancers, 
Andre, Andree & Bonnie and 5 
Fays. 


Jose Greco headed the March 11, 
|1952, fortnighter, supported by 
Jackie Miles, Rudy Cardenas, 
|Bunin Puppets and the Olsen & 


Johnson revue (34 people in 14 
scenes), 
Betty Hutton’s April 12, 1952, 


|by The Skylarks, Herb Shriner, 
Borrah Minevitch’s Harmonica 
Rascals (with Johnny Puleo), An- 


dre, Andree & Bonnie (originally 
booked for the Melchior show but 
cancelled because of illness), and 
| Dessie Bros. Miss Hutton returned 
ito the Palace for another four- 
|weeker on Oct. 14, again staged by 
Charles O’Curran, with costumes 
by Edith Head, songs by Jay Liv- 
ingston & Ray Evans, and Dudley 


Brooks’ music supervision. The 
1953 Hutton show again had The 
Skylarks in support with Los 
Chavales de Espana, Bil & Cora 
Baird, The Shyrettos and Dick 
Shawn. 

After Miss Hutton’s first four- 
weeker, which concluded May 10, 


1952, the Palace again reverted to 
vaudfilm until Danny Kaye, on the 
crest of his resounding London 
click at the Palladium, the fanfare 
attendant to the Command Per- 
|formances in Britain and his Sam 
Goldwyn picture, “Hans Christian 
Andersen,” opened Jan. 19, 1953, 
and stayed 14 weeks with this 
show: Darvas & Julia, Fran War- 
ren, The Dunhills (Art Stanley, 
Lou Spenser and Bob Roberts), 
Marquis *samily (chimp act) and 
Piero Bros. Kaye grossed $893,630 
in the 135 performances to 234,250 
admissions. 

The Hutton return Oct. 14, 1953, 
marked the final interruption of 
highlight names and from Nov. 11, 
1953, the Palace has been showing 





turn Sept. 27, 1956. 








| without a picture? 
In short, a showman has to be 





| they’re 





vaudfilm until Miss Garland’s re- 





Press Agent Lament 


—<«By BUDDY BASCH 


Apologies to Eddie Lawrence, 

the Friendly Philosopher 

What’s botherin’ you? You say 
one of you. best clients took his 
account to a competitor and Earl 
Wilson called and said your item 
that he used for a lead yesterday 
turned out to be a phoney and he'll 
never talk to you again and your 
secretary and your assistant both 
quit on the same day. Is that what’s 
botherin’ you? 

Did your best account just get 
arrested for dope pedding and the 
newspapers are calling for state- 
ments and you can’t seem to get 
the new ribbon on your typewriter 
and you cut your typing finger and 
spilled a bottle of ink on your new 
suit and the mimeograph handle 
broke and your telephone sudden- 
ly went dead and you have a hole 
in your pockct and lost your lunch 
money. Is that what’s botherin’ 
you? Just raise your head up high 
and tell them that you’re gonna 
give up, you’re GONNA GIVE UP! 


Did you just run out of checks 
and you can’t go to the bank for 
more because you’re overdrawn 
and the building superintendent is 
threatening to throw you out for 
playing records so loud and ‘Per- 
son to Person” just cancelled out 
at the last minute, after you'd 
saved the account with that guest 
shot and Howard Miller wrote he’d 
never play records by any of your 
clients again and did three pros- 
pective accounts fall through? Is 
that what’s botherin’ you? 


Did you just take your client to 
a radio station and not only did 
the librarian not have his records, 
but he told the client he hadn’t 
seen you in months? And does a 
brand-new account want you to 


leave this afternoon on a six-week | 
road trip with no increase in fees? | 


And did a wire service break a 


big story for you, but they used | 


the name of the wrong bandleader? 
And did a fan magazine move that 
break you’ve been promised for 
months from the front cover and 
make it two lines on page 67— 
And did the 
manager of three of your accounts 


| call and ask you to loan him $1,000 


for a few months—or else? 
Did Mitch Milier meet you on 


| the street and say he’s dropping | 
your jazz conbo from the label and | 
in | 


someone developed ptomaine 
the restaurant you handle and 
your songwriter has been brought 
into court by the George Gershwin 


estate for plagiarism? And did the | 


disk company you work for turn 
down Elvis Presley’s audition rec- 
ords twice last year and now 
be ing investigated for 
pressing dirty records? And your 
prospective big-name star has been 
named in a paternity suit by a girl 
you introduced him to and he’s 
just left for a year’s tour of ap- 


| pearances in Europe, leaving you 


holding the bag. Is that what’s 
botherin’ you, eh, Flackie? 

Well, why don’t you close your 
office and join a record company 
as an a&r man? 


‘nine toured 
with P. T. Sel- 








Croldin-Selbit's ‘Sawing A Woman’ 
Top B.O. And Real Showmanship 


By MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER 


“Sawing a Woman in Two” was 
the most publicized, most contro- 
versial illusion ever invented. More 
important it was dynamite at the 


boxoffice. Six 
companies un- 


quickly revised his presentation, 
got a girl in the box, and by late 
July was getting rave reviews at 
the Palace. 


Selbit said Goldin copied his 





der Horace 
Goldin’s ban- 
ner played the 
major vaude 
houses in 
1921-22 and 


bit’s version. 
The plot was 
simple. A girl 
in a box was 
sawn through 





Christopher 


the middle, then mysteriously put 
The billing varied; 
“A Woman in Two,” “The wi 
illu- 
sion was the greatest money-maker 
No mystery act, be- 
fore or since, has ever matched its 


back together, 


Divide,” “Vivisection” The 
of all time. 


grosses. 


An ambulance tagged “We are 
going to Keith’s in case the saw 


idea. Goldin countered that Sel- 
bit was the culprit. The Great Leon 
claimed he had thought of the trick 
before either of them. Charles Ed- 
wards poo-pooed all three. Twen- 
ty-five years before, he insisted, a 
clown had sawed a policeman in 
half during the pantomime “Robin- 








son Crusoe” at the Old Victoria, 
Lambeth, London, Charles Devere, 
the manufacturer of magic, pointed 
to a drawing and a description of 
the illusion in his 1892 catalog. He 
got the inspiration, he said, from 
a Torrini trick in Robert-Houdin’s 
autobiography, first published in 
1858. 

Goldin had a three-month edge 
on Selbit in America. The Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Assn. 
was behind him. Selbit, when he 
arrived in September, had to settle 
for the Shubert time. Keith’s 
strategy was to play Goldin first in 


slips” built interest wherever |cities announced for the Selbit 
Goldin played. A nurse and a/tour. The demand for the illusion 
stretcher in the theatre lobby | was so overwhelming that Goldin 


added emotional impact. 


in case of fatality. . 
ing necessary physical 
tions need apply.” 


Theatre next week. 
Sensation.” 
drum for 
shows. 


up business 


Sometimes it was arranged for a 
‘local girl to challenge the magi- 
Her only 
she must | 
iden- 


cian to saw her in two. 
specification was that 
wear a mask “to hide her 
tity.” A clever touch, that. 


Attracted by the solemn proces- 
in top hats, 


sion of undertakers, 


Teaser 
ads were spotted in the dailies: 
“Girls wanted: 12 to be sawed in 
half at B. F. Keith’s Theatre next 
week. Guarantee $10,000 to heirs 
Only girls hav- 
qualifica- 
“Carpenters 
wanted: To see Horace Goldin Saw | 
a Woman in Half at B. F. Keith’s 
A Positive 
Hollywood publicists 
still use variations on the theme to 
horror 


signed Jansen (later better known 
as Dante), Servais LeRoy (who 
boasted “I came, I sawed, I con- 
quered”’), Joe Dolan, Henry Marcus 
and Kalma to head units under his 
direction. 


Joe Cook got in on the act by 
producing a hilarious travesty on 
the trick which he used around 
the circuit with telling results, 
especially when he followed Gold- 
in. 








| Global Expansion | 


By October Selbit announced 
that he had three Sawing com- 
| panies in the U.S., two in Great 
| Britain, one each in South Africa, 


Australia, Germany and France. 
Goldin kept attorney Sam Mar- 
guies hopping, slapping injunctions 
| on any and all Sawing troupes that 
| came to his notice. A major irrita- 





black frock coats and white gloves, tion for Goldin was the film ex- 


carrying a handsaw 
streets, 


through the | 
crowds would flock after | 
‘them, rignt up to the theatre box- 


| posure made by Weiss Bros.’ Clar- 
ion Photoplays, Inc. His court bat- 
tles with the firm took up a large 


office. |share of his profits. Selbit went 
Large rubberstamps were dis- | >ack to England in December, but 
tributed to newsdealers so they |¢Ven so by then nine companies 


could stamp Goldin’s copy in blood 
red ink on the front pages of their 


papers. 


P. T. Selbit, the brilliant British 
version 
He 
the Finsbury 


illusionist, developed his 
of the Swing trick late in 1920. 
debuted with it at 


Park Empire, January 17, 


pirate the idea into 


1921. | 
The editor of The Magic Wand, | 
reviewing the act, suggested that 
Selbit inveigle those who tried to 
his box and 
| “‘accidentally” dispose of them. 

Goldin, who claimed he thought 
up the idea in 1909, presented his 
version at the Society of American 
Magicians’ banquet at the McAlpin 


were presenting his version in the 
American hinterlands under Wirth, 
|, Blumenfelt & Co. sponsorship. 
George Stock put his girl in a 
| barrel for a twist at Coney Island, 
Cincinnati, and drew the biggest 
weekday crowd of the’ season. 
|Hanlo came up with a “Sawing a 
Woman in Three” and Teddie 
Owens had a three-part sawing that 
|he goried up by secretly adding 
bags of blood to the box. 

Goldin, or was it a Keith pub- 
licist?, got space with a wild story 
telling how Horace, hidden atop an 
elephant, watched a high priest 
saw a human in half in Poona City, 
India. the release claimed, 


Thic 
Liis, 
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> ; Taw y “ly ‘3 Q9 . ‘. > " . 
Hotel in New York, June 3, 1921./ was the inspiration for his popular 
A man was the first victim. He act 
| Sawing drew business. every- 
| where. Nicola and Percy Abbott 











JO LOMBARDI 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR : 
Congratulations to VARIETY on its 51st Anniversary 
Conductor, Lou Walters’ Latin Quarter, and for Danny Kaye Tours 


performed it in Australia. Frank 
Heller capitalized on it at the 
Olympia in Shanghai. It drew heav- 
ily on the Continent and in South 
America. 

In the States “Silent” Mora 
spoke up to say he was trouping 
with an original version. Prof. Wal- 
ters, in Salt Lake City, commented 
that the Goldin-Selbit controversy 
was ridiculous, he had dreamed up 
the trick three years before in Bel- 
| gium. 

Carl Rosini made news when he 
started a tour with his big show 
|and announced that he would not 
saw a woman in two. The amateur 
hocus-pocusers were doing the 
trick with improvised crates and 
old fruitboxes. 

Eventually the Sawing vogue 
passed. Selbit switched his empha- 
sis to “The Human Pin Cushion,” 
Servais LeRoy had a try at “Sub- 
duing a Woman with Bayonets” 
and Goldin came up with ‘“Tear- 
ing a Woman to Pieces.” 


None of these tricky torture illu- 
sions ever came close to “Sawing 
a Woman in Half” as a boxoffice 
bonanza. They are rarely seen to~ 
day. But the sound of the saw as 
it rips through the box and—the 
beautiful girl—is still thrilling and 
chilling audiences around the 
globe. 
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Fifty-first VARIETY Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 9, 1957 











Happy New Year to MARTETY 
and American Show Business 
From 
The 
Alhambra-Chevalier 
Paris 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 
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*’, «» has developed into a very fine comedian. ”’ 
IRV “KUP” KUPCINET 


Chicago Sun Times 


7 Appearances 


ED SULLIVAN SHOW, cBs-Tv 


DEC. 6th 
Return Engagement 


BIMBO’S 
365 CLUB 


San Francisco 





Hollywood 
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Management: RALPH HARRIS, Hollywood | LF N A bf () i \ F | 


Public Relations: BETTY LEE HUNT 
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Personal Management 


BERNIE LANG 





COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 
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re off again... we're closing 
“MR. WONDERFUL” 


after one of the happiest years of our career 
To Julie, George and the gang... Thanks 





SAMMY DAVIS 












Closing Feb. 23 Opening Feb. 28 
* MR. WONDERFUL * CHEZ PAREE 
New York Chicago 
Opening Mar. 20 Opening April 20 . 
* SANDS HOTEL °K COPACABANA 
Las Vegas New York 
| 
Personal Management Exclusive Booking Public Relations Conductor-Arranger { 


WILL MASTIN WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY JESS RAND MORTON STEVENS 
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THE RITZ BROS. 


Management: LOU IRWIN 




















NOW. - “IT’S WON DERFUL 
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Treat yourself to something special...a complete vacation at Nevada’s complete Resort Hotel 
.. Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn! 








STARTS 


*u.8\ JIMMY DURANTE plus gala stage show! 


With Cds. DESERT INN cle teges, hey 


Phone Las Vegas—DUdley 2-6000. In Los Angeles phone CRestview 4-1140—BRadshaw 2-7875 
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Season’s Greetings and Best Wishes 
for a 
Happy and Peaceful New Year 
to 
All of My Friends from Coast to Coast 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


4 


Gene Allen ‘53 


Just released by UNIQUE RECORDS 
My New HI-FI ALBUM Entitled 


“ME AND MY SHADOW” 
When My Baby Smiles At Me 
September Song 
I’m Stepping Out With A Memory 
I’m The Medicine Man For The 

Blues 

The Cop On The Beat 

Me And My Shadow 
She’s Funny That Way 

On The Sunny Side Of The Street 

Just Around The Corner 
Homemade Sunshine 
Old High Hat 
Good Night 

Personal Manager: ADAH LEWIS 
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Season's Greetings 


SOPHIE TUCKER 


Me, Too 
TED SHAPIRO 
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W E’VE said it before. We'll say it again. You 


THERE'S 
NO FOLK 
LIKE 
SHOWFOLK 


age. 


on current laurels. So we’re constantly improving 


tinued loyalty, your lasting conviction that there 


are no Chicago hotels like The Ambassadors and 


The Sherman. 


FRANK W. BERING, Chairman of the Board 

JAMES A. HART, Vice Chairman 

PATRICK H. HOY, President 

EUGENE E. BARRETT, Vice Pres., Gen. Mgr., The Sherman 
ELLIOT MIZELLE, Manager, The Ambassadors 


CHICAGO 


showfolks get a big hand from us — with a big 


“Thank you!” for your past and present patron- 


But we’re no more content than you are to rest 


our service, comforts and decor to merit your con- 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
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Congratulations VARIETY 





Thanks to America’s 
Smartest Supper Clubs 
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Press Relations Management: HENRI GINE Booking: 
JEANNE and JERRY SAGER Artists Corp. of America WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 























Personal Management: 


NAT DUNN 


Press Relations: JACK CANNON 
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SISTERS 


Just Completed Successful Engagements at the 
COPACABANA, New York; EDEN ROC, Miami Beach; FLAMINGO, Las 
Vegas; TOWN AND COUNTRY, New York; FONTAINEBLEAU, Miami 
Beach; CHEZ PAREE, Chicago; STATLER, Cleveland. 

Guest Appearance: ED SULLIVAN SHOW 


What the Critics Say .. . nt 7 
“The Barry Sisters loom as the most entertaining CADENCE 








sister team.” —Hy Gardner, 

“New Yorkers are talking about the Barry Sis- RECORDS 
ters.” —Walter Winchell. 

“Show stoppers ... sent ahs and cheers through 


the audience—a study in showmanship.” 


—Robert W. Dana. — Album — 


“THE BARRY 
SISTERS SING”’ 


“Supreme talents . .. voice-blenders supreme 
who brought down the house.” 
—Louis Sobol. 


“Finds and show stoppers .. . they're sensational 
. .. will immediately go into the upper brackets— 
that’s how great they are.” —Lee Mortimer. Publicity: 


“Today's Bravos: The Barry Sisters great sing- FRANCES E. KAYE & CO. 
ing!’ —Earl Wilson. 


“The Barry Sisters can work anywhere. They Di ti L 
dress well, look swell and ring the bell with their irection: 


slick vocal arrangements.” —Variety. WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 


Personal Management: MANNY PINE 






















































Heartiest 
Season’s Greetings 


Thanks to: Folkparkernas 
Stockholm, Sweden for 
Thirteen Successful 
Consecutive weeks and for 
Re-booking us for Sweden 
again for the 1957 season. , 
Thanks to: Tim Daniels, 
London, England, for our 
10 Weeks there. 

Thanks to all our friends 
in Canada and the U.S.A. 


for making ‘56 so successful. 





THE 


OLDE 
QUARTET 


Recordings: 


EMi RECORDS, London, Eng., 
and PATHE MARCONI, Paris 





GATE 


Exclusive Direction: 


GALE AGENCY, inc. 
48 West 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL, HAMILTON, ONT. — CASABLANCA, PALM BEACH — TOWN CASINO, BUFFALO — THE ANKARA, PITTSBURGH — EL_MOROCCO, MONTE 
The Frantic Antics of The Fabulous sei 


MERI ELLEN TRIO 
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FEBRUARY 4—MAPES, RENO 
PAST ENGAGEMENTS SHOUT FOR THEMSELVES 


Currently NEW FRONTIER, Vegas , 3 


Western Direction 


MILTON DEUTSCH 


9157 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 
CR 4-7321 





Personal Management 


BILL FOSTER 


1650 Broadway, New York City 
JU 2-3326 





— HOTEL MUEHLEBACH, KANSAS CITY — 




















Hotel Vendome 


) 


ve Cuisine in the World Famous 
French Room 


JOAN BISHOP 


PIANIST MEZZO SOPRANO 





Enchanting Entertainment in 
Guy Gvarino’s 
MOULIN ROUGE 





On the Commonwealth Avenue Mall 
at Dartmouth Street, Boston 


































Currently 
Management ; 
saatie Congratulations CAFE PIERRE 
— London House New York 


Michigan and Wacker Special Thanks to STANLEY MELBA 


THE CHAUDIERE, OTTAWA, CAN. — CAPRI SUPPER CLUB, NEW YORK — THUNDERBIRD COUNTRY CLUB, PALM SPRINGS — DRAGON GRILL, CORPUS CHRISTI : 








Chicago 




















JAY Kl RK sends 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS and THANKS 


BILL HALEY 


AND HIS COMETS 
For Recent Wonderful-Engagements as MC and Comedian at 
STATE THEATRE, Hartford 
and CASINO THEATRE, Toronto 
ALSO THANKS TO BILL’S AGENT — JOLLY JOYCE 


walle. 


Mister Kelly’s 


1028 N. Rush, Chicago 
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GUY GUARINO 
Congratulates VARIETY 
on Its 5Ist! 

From His MOULIN ROUGE 
HOTEL VENDOME—BOSTON 






























































BEST WISHES 


LINDY’S RESTAURANTS 


1626—BROADWAY—1655 


(50 St.) New York (51 St.) 




















Season's Greetings From 


GUS VAN 


Currently — MANGAM’S CHATEAU 


7850 Ogden Avenue, Lyons, Ill. 


Home Address: 





440 So. Shore Drive, Miami Beach, Florida 
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The McGUIRE SISTERS 


Management: MURRAY KANE 
CORAL Records 157 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





















































OF QUALITY ENTERTAINMENT 
DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS] 


STATE FAIR of TEXAS 


CCTOBER 5-20. 1957 
BIGGEST STATE FAIR IN THE WORLD 


STATE FAIR MUSICALS 


JUNE 10-SEPTEMETR 1, 1957 





AMERICA'S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE 


STATE FAIR AUDITORIOM 


JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1957 
AMERICA'S FINEST LARGE THEATRE 


@. L. THORNTON 
President 


JAMES H. STEWART 
Executive Vice President 
Genero! Menager 


CHARLES R. MEEKER, JR, 
Vice President 
Managing Director, 

Sete Fair Musicals & Auditorium 


TATE FAIR of TEXAS 





DALLAS 
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THE SMARTEST 
SHOW 
THE DANCIEST MUSIC and 


THE FINEST FOOD 









JULES PODELL’S 


COPACABANA 


10 EAST 60 STREET « NEW YORK 
PL 8-0900 
























Congratulations VARIETY 


FRANK SENNES’ 


MOULIN ROUGE 


Hollywood, California 























TONI ARDEN 
JAN ARDEN 


Toni Arden's tast RCA Victor release 
“BELIEVE IN LOVE" b/w "HOW SWEET MY LOVE" 
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‘Undisputed “QUEEN of ROCK ’n’ ROLL” 
-—THAT DYNAMIC BOMBSHELL of RHYTHM 


Wu! 


Within ONE YEAR! 


® HEADLINING ENGAGEMENTS 
IN MORE THAN 45 NIGHTCLUBS 


® SEVEN TV NETWORK 
APPEARANCES 


@ 16 SIDES RECORDED 
































SPECIAL THANKS to The SANDS (for 14 
wonderful weeks) in Las Vegas; THREE 
RIVERS, Syracuse; CASINO ROYAL, 
Washington; CHICAGO THEATRE, 
Chicago; COPA CLUB, Pittsburgh; 
CHUBBY'S, Camden; CASA LOMA, St. 
Louis; PARAMOUNT TH ATE, Hartford; 
COTTON'S RANCH OUSE, Atlanta; 
ALAN FREED and the BROOKLYN PARA- 
T, STAGECOACH INN, CAFE 
vA SHELL HOUSE, and The 
N 

















ARD, New York City; TOWN 
O, Buffalo; The BIG SHOW in Syd- 
ney, Perth, Melbourne and Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia; Coney Island, Cincinnati, Palace 
Theatre, Akron, and Wildwood Lake, Kan- 
sas City. 








THE SANDS, Las Vegas 
{Closed December 11) 


“Lillian Briggs’ dynamic opening at The 
Sands rocked this town with much more 
effect than the newest hydrogen bomb 
and she is continuing to do so every 
night.” 

Las Vegas Review Journal. 


HEADLINING 
the 

UNITED 
NATIONS 
JAZZ 
CONCERT 

at the 

U. N. 

in 

1956 


me 


@ JACK PETRILL, Personal Manager 
162 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


® Public Relations: 
DICK TOOHEY 


we Management 
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=> General Artists Corporation 
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“Your Real Gone Gal” 


NELLIE LUTCHER 


Fifty-first VARIETY _ Anniversary 
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Congratulations from 








The Clown Princess of Comedy 





Hilarious 














CAMERON 


HAS LAUGHS, WILL TRAVEL 
CURRENTLY: 


ANKARA, PITTSBURGH 


2 WEEKS 


FUTURE DATES: 


Jan. 21, ALAMO SUPPER CLUB, Detroit, 2 Wks. 


Feb. 5, GOLDEN SLIPPER, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


RECENT DATES: 


EL MOROCCO, Montreal 
“One of the very few great comediennes in show business." 
PETER VAN DER NORTH 


TOWN CASINO, Buffalo 
“A great star. The rave of 1957. A must see and hear.” 
HARRY ALTMAN - HARRY WALLENS. 


CASINO ROYAL, Washington, D. C. 


“Tremendous talent and great performance mark her as star. We await 


her return." LEE ZEIGER. 


TWIN COACHES, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
"This girl has everything. Want her back in early spring." 
TONY CALDERONE. 


CASA SEVILLE, New York 
“Tops in my book. We await her fourth return engagement." 
GENE SEVILLE. 


STAGE COACH INN, So. Hackensack, N. J. 


“Only girl ever able to hold comedy spot here. Fractured audiences.” 


ABE WAGNER. 


Watch for Upcoming TV Spots and Her First 
Record Releases Early in 1957 


Personal Management: BILL FOSTER 
1650 Broadway, New York City 


MARGE 














COMEDY MATERIAL | || 
for all Theatricals By Best to You... 


Congratulations cuits FUN-MASTER On and Off Camera 


The Original Show Biz Gag File 
We Service the Stars 


35 Issues $25 — First 13 for $7 
Singly—$1.05 Each in Sequence 
@ 3 Parody Books, per Bk ....$10 @ 
@ 3 Blackeut Books, per Bk. $25 @ 





@ Minstrel Budget ............ |. $25 7 
How to Master the Ceremonies 
i $3 per Copy 


@ “The Comedian” Monthly Service e 


$15 per Year (12 issues) 

We Also Teach M.C.’ing and Comedy 
Let a Real Professional Train You 
NO C.0.D.’S 
BILLY GLASON 


200 W. 54th St., N.Y.C. 19, Dept. V 


FIELDS |= 


WHEN IN BOSTON 


It’s the 


HOTEL AVERY {})\ TED KNIGHT 


Avery & Washington Sts. TV Comedy Stor 


Every room newly decorated. 
Air conditioned rooms available. 
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The Home of Show Folk - 
Writer - Rep.: | 
MOSS W000 PHOTOS A. GUY VISK | 
pS A ny Writing Enterprises | 
Write for samples, prices. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE Troy, N. Y. 
350 W. 50th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
CURRENTLY FO stacy 35, Gone, cattee’s Stars Pre 
PYGMALION ——__= 








hae VING MERLIN 


Mgt.: PAT NORRELL and his 
1650 Broadway, New York VIOLIN BEAUTIES 




















BOOKING NEW ENGLAND'S 
FINEST ENTERTAINMENT 


DRAKE AGENCY 


80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. : 
Exclusive Rep.: Bradford Roof ZIEGFELD FOLLIES Mgt.: Jerry Levy - Fred Amsel 
— LATIN QUARTER, MIAMI Direction: William Morris Agency 















































A Congratulations to A4RIFTY G 


On Its S5lst Anniversary 





| with sincere good wishes from the 
| entire membership 


of the 


mae GUILD 


ea 























Latest ABC-PAR Record a VARIETY BEST BET 
The Music Goes Round and Round 
b/w I'll Be Worthy of You 


CAB CALLOWAY 


CURRENTLY CONTINUING 
COTTON CLUB, Miami Beach 




















Mgt. BILL MITTLER, 1619 Broadway, New York 








VARIETY ARTISTS 


GEORGIE PRICE SACKIE BRIGHT 
President National Administrative Secretary 
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| The Early Period—(1907-1914) 








“FOLLIES of 1907. Opened July 8. 1907. Cast included: Harry 
Watson, Jr., George Bickel, Dave Lewis, Grace LaRue, Charles J. 
Ross, William Powers, Frank Mayne, Grace Leigh, Florence Tem- 

st, Marion Sunshine, Prince Tokio, Helen Broderick, May Leslie 
and Mile. Dazie. Music by Seymour Furth, Vincent Bryan, Silvio 
Hein, Will Cobb, Gus Edwards, Alfred Solmon, E. Ray Goetz and 
Jean Schwartz. Book by Harry B. Smith. Staged by Julian Michell. 
Ran 70 performances. 





The first “Follies” cost $13,000 to produce—and the 
weekly nut. was $1,800. It was originally conceived as 
a summer revue and presented at the Jardin de Paris 
on the roof of the New York theatre. Florence (his name 
was actually spelt that way at first) Ziegfeld was paid 
$200 per week by Klaw & Erlanger to manage this roof 
show. Anna Held gave Zieggy the idea to stress beauti- 
ful American girls in a revue. Girls in this initial edition 
(said to number 50) were heralded as the Anna Held 
Girls. 


Julian Mitchell who had staged many of the Anna 
Held shows—was the first stager and was a wise choice 
as he discarded the English idea of chorus girls as life- 
less adornments—and brought them to life through 
groupings and lights individualized to different person- 
alities. He made them actually smile, actually listen to 
the tenor. Then dance with spirit. In one scene the 
charmers marched up and down the aisles rattling snare 
drums. 

In this first ‘Follies’ one song, “The Modern Sandow 
Girl” made play on Ziegfeld’s first money-maker, San- 
dow—a muscle boy long before Mae West’s mob. Anna- 
belle Whitford was the first girl spotlighted as a startling 
beauty—and one of her numbers revealed her as the 
Gibson Bathing Girl. Mlle. Dazie was Ziegfeld’s first 
ballerina—and in a Jiu Jitzu waltz she was accompanied 
by Prince Tckio, “straight from Japan.” She also ap- 
peared as Salome. 

“Budweiser’s a Friend of Mine” illustrated Ziegfeld’s 
early flair for commercial plugging. Grace LaRue sang 
“Miss Ginger from Jamaica”’—and Emma Carus was also 
in the cast for a time singing “Handle Me With Care.” 

First “Follies” had jibes at Rockefeller, Anthony Com- 
stock and Sousa—plus the main Ziegfeld innovation—the 
beauty parades. Bickel & Watson were the chief comics, 
also Dave Lewis, a rowdy funster from Chicago who had 
a special song, “I Think I Oughtn’t to Auto Anymore.” 
Included in the Anna Held bevy were: Louise Alexander, 
Eva Burnett, Angie Weimars, Lillian Lee, Lillian Wiggins, 
Goldie Stover, Lois Barri, Maude Demarest, Viola Bowers 
and Lillian Rice. 


“FOLLIES OF 1908. Cast included: Norah Bayes, Jack Norworth, 
Lucy Weston, Barney Bernard, William Powers, George Bickel, Harry 
Watson, Jr., Grace LaRue, Billie Reeves. William C. Schrode, Arthur 
Deagon, Lee Harrison, Mile. Dazie, Seymour Brown, Mae Murray, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt and Grace Leigh. Book by Harry B. Smith, 
Music by Maurice Levi, Jean Schwartz and Melville Gideon. Staged 
by Julian Mitchell and Herbert Gresham. Ran 120 performances. 


Ziegfeld had his first song hit, “Shine On Harvest 
Moon” in 1908 edition. Norah Bayes introduced it with 
Jack Norworth. (They also wrote it). Interestingly, the 
gong was revived in Ziegfeld’s very last “Follies” in 1931 
and emerged as the best number in that final edition. 
In 1908 the name, F. Ziegfeld Jr. (Spelt that way) went 
above the title of the “Follies” for the first time—which 
was the beginning of an extended series of credit changes 
which surrounded the series periodically. 

Lucy Weston, the English singer, appeared for an ex- 
tended period—specializing in personality songs with a 
sly double entendre such as “As You Walk Down the 
Strand,” “Be Good” and “That's All.” She also appeared 
as Columbia—which was to be a standard honor for 
chosen performers in ensuing productions. Mae Murray 
turned up in 1908 for the first time in a “Follies” —sharing 
the beauty spotlight along with Annabell Whitford. “The 
Nell Brinkley Girl” exploited the popular cover girl of 
the day. “Merry Widows of All Nations” expanded the 
Viennese “Merry Widow” vogue then rampant—giving it 
an international flavor. 


“FOLLIES OF 1909.’ Cast included: Norah Bayes, Jack Norworth, 
Lillian Lorraine, William Bonelli, Arthur Deagon, Rosie Green, Billie 
Reeves, Bessie Clayton, Mae Murray, Annabelle Whitford, Harry C. 
Kelly, Sophie Tucker, Gertrude Vanderbilt, Evelyn Carlton, Harry 
Pilcer and Marion Garson. Book and lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Music 
by Maurice Levi, Gus Edwards and Lewis Muir. Staged by Julian 
Mitchell and Herbert Gresham. Ran 64 performances. 


Lillian Lorraine, new—and immediately hailed as the 
No. 1 beauty queen, Ziegfeld’s first real dazzler. She 
had two flashy numbers—‘‘Come on, Play Ball With Me,” 
an audience participation number—with the girls tossing 
baseballs out to the audience suggesting a little informal 
game. Then “Up Up Up in My Aeroplane” in which she 
rose aloft in a minature plane at the rear of the hall 
and circled over the patrons dropping flowers. New bal- 
lerina was Bessie Clayton. 


Sophie Tucker was with it in 1909 for four weeks. She 
stopped the show for 12 minutes in Atlantic City during 
the tryout, only to have to relinquish her best numbers 
to Norah Bayes who insisted in no uncertain terms on 
all main singing honors. Soph was permitted to retain 
“Moving Day in Jungletown” as her own spot, but this 
too was taken away when Eva Tanguay joined the show 
for a limited engagement. Needless to say this was the 
only time Sophie Tucker ever appeared under the Zieg- 
feld bann>: 
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“FOLLIES OF 1910.” Cast included: Bert Williams, Fannie Brice, 
Harry Watson Jr., Billie Reeves, Rosie Green, Lillian Lorraine, Bobby 
North, Grace Tyson, George Bickel, William C. Schrode, Vera Max- 
well, Evelyn Carlton, Aline Boley, Peter Swift, Harry Pilcer and 
Shirley Kellogg. Book and music by Harry B. Smith, Gus Edwards 
and many others. Staged by Julian Mitchell. Ran 88 performances. 


Bert Williams and Fannie Brice both debuted. Fannie 
Brice’s first song to register was “Goodbye Becky Cohen” 
by Irving Berlin—his first Ziegfeld chore. ‘She had one 
other song, “Lovie Joe” by Joe Jordan and Will Marion 
Cook which established her singing style. Bert Williams 
rates as the first Negro to mingle with Broadway elite 
in a revue—a Ziegfeld first. His repertoire: “That Minor 
Strain,” “I'll Lend You Everything I’ve Got Except My 
Wife” and “You're Gwine to Get Something What You 
Don’t Expect.” He was master of the casual ad lib—and 
appeared in tails as well as tatters. 

Julian Mitchell’s staging of “Swing Me High, Swing 
Me Low” for Lillian Lorraine was a sensation this year. 
Rose-covered swings held the choice beauties and as the 
song proceeded Lillian Lorraine swung out. over the 
front-rows and dropped nosegays. Another girlie scene 
—had them taking a dip in a swimming tank and emersg- 
ing with their tight, dripping suits and then scampering 
off the stage. This was considered most daring as their 
legs were bare. “That Horrible Hobble Skirt” pointed a 
finger at the stifling fashions of the day. The latest dance 
presented was “The Pensacola Mooch.” 

Bickel & Watson’s idea of a band rehearsal was a high 
spot for laughs. The girls paraded as Rough Riders to 
welcome Teddy Roosevelt back to this country. Included 
in the new faces were: Mary Rockwell, Adeline Leslie, 
Grace Lane, Emma Ahearn, Pauline Wineman, Lottie Ver- 
non and Margaret Morris. 


"ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1911.” Cast included: Bessie McCoy, Lil- 
lian Lorraine, Leon Errol, George White, Bert Williams, the Dolly 
Sisters, Vera Maxwell, Harry Watson Jr., Fannie Brice, Brown & 
Blyer, Stella Chatelaine, Clara Palmer and Walter Percival. Book 
by George V. Hobart. Staged by Julian Mitchell. Music by Maurice 
Levi, Raymond Hubbell, Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin. Ran 80 
performances. 


The official title, ““Ziegfeid Follies,” first blossomed out 
with this edition. This also marks the first year that 
Raymond Hubbell, Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin con- 
tributed special music to the series. And Gene Buck, who 
was eventually to write 20 editions plus 16 versions of 
the Midnight Frolic, showed in print for the first time— 
as illustrator for the music. He evolved into Ziegfeld’s 
chief scout and poet-laureate of the “Follies.” 

Irving Berlin’s standout songs were “Woodman, Wood- 
man Spare That Tree” and “Ephraham” (Fannie Brice sang 
the latter). Jerome Kern’s music was less topical though 
he did write one timely number, “Daffy Dill,” which was 
inspired by Tad’s cartoons in the newspapers. 

Bessie McCoy (by arrangement with Charles B. Dilling- 
ham) was featured in this one. The Dolly Sisters were 
logically spotlighted as the Siamese Twins. Bert Williams’ 
drolleries continued—plus his rich song material which 
included this year, “Dat’s Harmony.” Lillian Lorraine 
and Vera Maxwell took turns introducing “The Texas 
Tommy Swing.” George White. who later competed with 
Zieggy via an annual “Scandals” (which beat Ziegfeld to 
the music of George Gershwin and Brown, DeSylva & 
Henderson), joined the Follies as a hoofer. And Leon 
Errol’s wobbly legs were first utilized for laughs in this 
edition. A travesty on the allegorical drama, ‘“Every- 
woman,” dubbed “Everywife” was one of the more elab- 
orate scenes in which the girls could appear as the Seven 
Deadly Sins plus all the other vices. This number was 
borrowed trom a Lambs Club frolic. Another burlesque 
had Harry Watson Jr. in drag as “The Pink Lady,” then 
a reigning hit. “New Year’s Eve on the Barbary Coast” 
brought the entire company together for a revel in a San 
Francisco dive—with Lillian Lorraine tossed about in an 
apache routine. Among the new beauties: Ethel Clayton, 
Emma Gorman, Elise Belga, Katherine Daly, Eleanor St. 
Clair and Ann Meredith. Vera Maxwell’s patrician beauty 
depicted the spirit of the “Follies.” 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1912.’ Cast included: Elizabeth Brice, 
Leon Erro), Harry Watson Jr., Bernard Granville, Bert Williams, 
Lillian Lorraine, Josie Sadler, Charles Judels, Grace DuBoise, Vera 
Maxwell, May Leslie and Rae Samuels. Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith with many interpolated songs. Staged by Julian Mitchell. Ran 
88 performances. 


The “Follies” continued to usher in the summer sea- 
son. It was still unveiled in the Jardin de Paris atop the 
New York theatre which by now was renamed the Zieg- 
feld Moulin Rouge. The framework was still leaning on 
the burlesque formula with vaudeville specialties inserted 
frequently—and the girls brought on regularly. “Row, 
Row Row” by Jimmy Monaco which Elizabeth Brice de- 
livered was the outstanding song hit. 

Bert Williams was now a potent regular, this time 
singing “My Landlady,” “You’re On the Right Road 
but You’re Goin’ the Wrong Way” and “Blackberrying 
Today’—all sock classics in the Williams’ vein. Not all 
of his appearances though were confined to singing stanzas 
—he got lusty laughs when he portrayed a disconsolate 
cab-driver in a straight comedy skit. Leon Errol shared 
the comedy end with him—his funniest bit being when he 
came out as a horse which had become sophisticated by 
Broadway after midnight. 

Rae Samuels was also in the cast for songs—her most 
popular one being “Down in Dear Old New Orleans” which 
gave her the opportunity to belt it over with her special 
brand of blue-streak personality. Irving Berlin had one 
interpolated number, “A Little Bit of Everything,” in for 
a short time. Bernard Granville was the new singing 
juvenile. 

Gene Buck tried his hand at a big production number 
which featured Lillian Lorraine—it was “Daddy Has a 
Sweetheart and Mother is Her Name” and $5,000 was 





spent on costumes alone for the number. During the 
Philadelphia tryout A. L. Erlanger became irked and 
barked out an order that the number must go—and both 
Gene Buck and later Lillian Lorraine went with it. Later 
Buck reworked the number—submitted it to Oscar Ham- 
merstein for his vaudeville mecca—and Lillian Lorraine 
was a solid smash and was heldover for four weeks. 
Ziegfeld called the duo back quickly after that. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1913.” Cast included: Leon’ Errol, Anna 
Pennington, Ethel Amorita Kelley, Frank Tinney, Nat Wills, Eliza- 
beth Brice, May Leslie and Jore Collins. Book by George V. Hobart. 
Music by Raymond Hubbell, Dave Stamper and Gene Buck. Staged 
by Julian Mitchell. Ran 96 performances. 


The “Ziegfeld Follies’ moved into the New Amsterdam 
theatre with this edition. Ann, originally Anna, Penning- 
ton joined Ziegfeld in 1913, and became one of his strong- 
est dancing personalitics—dimpled knees and long tresses 
were her trademark. Her dancing style was dominated 
by a refined form of hoochy which seldom changed 
throughout the years no matter what new step she was in- 
troducing—audiences loved her. 

Over 20 songs were included in the 1913 edition but 
nothing of real import emerged.: The best songs were 
interpolated numbers. Jose Collins attracted popular no- 
tice singing most of them—which included “Peg O’ My 
Heart,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” and Earl Car- 
roll’s “Isle D’Amour.” The headline news that year was 
the opening of the Panama Canal so Jose Collins sang 
“Panama.” The Girls figured in the onrush of waters 
when the Ziegfeld version of the locks opened. 

Leon Errol was az2in present for comedy—his outstand- 
ing appearance being in the “Turkish Trot” (‘really the 
Turkey Trot) in which his pants kept slipping down. 
Julian Mitchell’s staging of this scene drew wide praise 
from the press—he had the entire company doing it— 
the street cleaners, newsboys and a trick horse which got 
mixed up in the step. Frank Tinney and Nat Mills were 
new comedians—lending support to the lighter touches in 
the show. “That Ragiime Suffragette” was a girlie pre- 
sentation of women’s suffrage then gaining impetus. Gene 
Buck and Dave Stamover pooled their talents in earnest 
this year—starting a long-run collaboration on the ‘Fol- 
lies” which lasted right up to 1931. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1914.” Cast included: Ed Wynn, Vera 
Michelena, Ann Pennington, Arthur Deagon, May Leslie, Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, Kitty Doner, Louise Meyers, George McKay, Kay Laurell, 
Leon Errol, Rita Gould and Bert Williams. Book by Gene Buck, 
Dave Stamper and George V. Hebart. Music by a wide assortment of 
composers. Staged by Leon Errol. Ran 112 performances. 

Ed Wynn with his goofy brand of nonsense was the new 
comedian. But it was still Bert. Williams who dominated. 
—His outstanding number being the memorable “Dark 
Town Poker Club” by Jean Havez, Will Vodery and Wil- 
liams—considered an all-time high for singing panto- 
mime. Besides singing the title song, he played a card 
game with imaginary partners—which today is lauded 
with hushed reverence when Bert Williams is mentioned, 
His repertoire was brilliant in its line, including also: 
“I’m Cured,” “At the Ball, That’s All” and “The Vam- 
pire.”’ 

In 1914 Annette Kellerman was alloted a featured role 
for a trick “Neptune’s Daughter” scene but it was not 
retained very long. However, the famed Kellerman skin- 
tight bathing outfit which the swimming star introduced 
with an air of emancipation—was frequently sported by 
the Ziegfeld girls in their more “daring’’ appearances. 

“Rock Me In the Cradle of Love” by J. Leubrie Hill 
was a hit of fair size which caught on. “When the Rag- 
time Army Goes Away to War” showed the Ziegfeld 
method for settling the First World War. Julian Mitchell 
first directed this edition but tiffed with Ziegfeld—and 
Leon Errol was called in to pinch-hit. Gladys Feld- 
man (later Mrs. Horace Brahan) and Kay Laurell took 
bows in the beauty category. The “Follies” had a healthy 
run—but actually the show slumped on novelty—in fact 
there was danger of the series turning stale. However 
really big things were already being lined up for next 
year ... Gene Buck had seen a production of George C. 
Tyler’s “Garden of Paradise’ by Edward Sheldon—a flop 
which had unusual decor by a new designer named Joseph 
Urban. Word was passed along to Ziegfeld to go have a 
look at the show himself before it folded—and Ziggy 
was completedly awed by the rich scenic investiture 
When Ziegfeld went to Indianapolis (his favorite road 
stop) to catch the ‘Follies’ on tour—he took Joseph Urban 
along for his first look-see at the revue. The designer 
went immediately to the English Theatre on the Circle 
where the show was playing—took one fast look at the 
sets and quipped: “Advertising posters!—I can do wonders 
for your “Follies.” 














The Great Pevtod—( 1915-1922) 

















“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1914.” Cast included: Ed Wynn, Vera 
Wynn, Ina Claire, Ann Pennington, Bert Williams, Bernard Granville, 
Leon Errol, Carl Randall, Helen Rook, Mae Murray, George White, 
Lucille Cavanaugh, Phy! Dwyer, Will West, Oakland Sisters, Charles 
Purcell, Olive Thomas, Kay Laurell and Justine Johnstone. Book 
and music by Channing Pollock, Rennold Wolf, Louis Hirsch and 
Gene Buck. Staged by Julian Mitchell and Leon Errol. Ran 104 
performances. 





In 1915 came the turning point in the “Follies.” While 
the cast listed above was impressive the real star was 
Joseph Urban, the Viennese scenic designer who was left 
stranded in this country during the First World War— 
and who single-handed galvanized the “Follies” into a 
Niagara of opulence. He brought his rich palette of colors 
and new architectural stage’ door decor to the series which 
provided that certain continental elegance which Ziegfeld 

(Continued on page 300) 
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When ‘The Road’ Was a One-Nighter| 


Path To Fame and B. 0. Fortune 


By RALPH T. 


Chicago. 

In 1906, 50 years ago, when 
VARIETY was just a gleam in Sime’s 
eye, “the road” was a most remu- 
nerative experience, There was up- 
ward of 100 producers who made 
fortunes not playing a town of 
over 20,000 inhabitants. Charles E. 
Blaney, the Mittenthal Bros., Lin- 
coln J. Carter, Harry Frazee, W. B. 
Patton and George Nicolai were 
but a few I mention. 

And how they used to pilfer 
ideas from each other! One night 
Frazee saw “Blue Jeans’ and the 
next week he was touring the 
sawmill in “Uncle Josh Spruceby.” 
If Line Carter saw a railroad train 
with a bright headlight the next 
week he was touring a locomotive 
in “The Heart of Chicago.” The 
newspapers were a source of ma- 
terial for those “one-nighters.”’ Gus 
Hill saw the “Yellow Kids” car- 
toons and that led to “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” and a dozen others. 
Leffler & Braton reached a niche 
higher and sent forth “Buster 
Brown” and “The Newlyweds and 
Their Baby.” 

The bookings were a maze of 
crisscrossing and each producer 
booked his own route. This con- 
glomeration was what stirred Abe 
Erlanger into organizing a booking 
office. But this office only booked 
the large ci‘ies and perhaps a few 
small ones. The “one-nighters” re- 
mained glaring exceptions. Vic 
Leighton and Charlie Maynard 
tried to line them up with indif- 
ferent success. As late as 1920 if 
you wanted to tour you had to book 
your own route. And the one-night 
theatre owners and managers were 
rugged individualists preferring to 
arrange their own dates, scales and 
terms themselves. 


Lincoln J. Carter had a great sys- 
tem. He would gather his agents 
and managers in his office at the 
Criterion Theatre, Chicago. On 
one side were agents. On the 
other the managers. He would 
spread before them his plans for 
the new season. There would be 
four companies of each show, one 
to go east, the second west, the 
third north and the fourth south. 
He was sending out “The Heart 
of Chicago,” ‘Remember the 
Maine,” “Chattanooga,” “The 
Eleventh Hour,” “Down Mobile,” 
“Swanee River,” “The Fast Mail” 
and “The Flaming Arrow.” The 
boys would choose teams. 


“We will open all the shows on 
Labor Day,” Line would say. “See 
John Hogan (his general manager) 
and get copies of contracts and 
then order your printing and press 
s‘uff. Get your trunks filled with 
your cuts (those heavy leaden 
kind) and get going.” 





} 


. _v ersatile Agents 





The agent would hit “the seni.’ 
He would route his show, book it, 
railroad it and even “kiss the stick- 
ers.” He posted bills, visited news- 
papers and did just about every- 
thing that was to be done ahead of 
a show. The manager back wi‘h 
the show paid salaries, counted up, 
paid the bills and kept the books. 
One of his principal jobs was to 


collect cuts. Thus he became 
known as “a cut collector.” The 
only time Carter knew whether 


he had made or lost money was 
when the weekly report came in. 
The only way he knew where his 
show was playing was to read the 
list in the N. Y. Clipper or Dra 
matic Mirror 

One time Carter created the 
name of “Julia Gray.” She was 
to be a “star,” something he never 
had before. I remember four Julia 
Grays. The first was Mary Servoss. 
He wrote a drawing room drama. 
Until then he was only a “melo- 
drama writer and producer.” This 
new play was called “Her Only 
Sin.” It went forth and lost money 
consistently. Tom North was agent. 
When he got into Eastern territory 
he came upon Jules Murry, who 
was booking some New England 
theatres. 


“T’ll play you but you 
change the title.” said Jules. So 


KETTERING 


Tom changed the title to some- 
thing more lurid. 

For two weeks Carter tried to 
find his star and play listed in his 
trade papers. Then he wired Jules, 
“Where in hell is Julia Gray?” 

Back came the reply, “When I 
find her I'll let you know.” 

The next week Tom was fired 
and Julia continued on her way to 
further losses. 


Klimt & Gazzolo, Rowland & 
Clifford, Merle Norton, W. F. Mann 
and other midwest producers fol- 
lowed Carter’s lead, adop*ed his 
methods and prospered. Frank 
Smith adopted a star named W. B. 
Patton and they established a 
“route” over which they played 
year after year. Their greatest 
success was “The Slew Poke.” 
After years of visiting the same 
towns Smith got fed up and quit. 
Said he wanted to see what “cities” 
looked like. 


Gaskill and MacVitty had pro- 
duced a terrific moneymaker called 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” Smith 
leased it and starred Patton. They 
played every town and hamlet in 
the nation. When they played in 
picture houses they cut the script 
to an hour and played three per- 
formances a night and five on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. One day Alex 
Pantages saw them. He booked the 
— in every vaudeville house he 
had, 


Le Comte & Flesher would buy 
the New York musicals, buy the 
original productions, and send 
them into the one-nighters. Their 
“The Red Mill” and “Broken Idol” 
made them rich. Soon George 
Wintz followed their lead and 
bought up all the “Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies” and made scads of money. 

All of these producers mentioned 
above booked and routed their own 
shows, 


How different, oh, how different 
the world of show business became 
shortly thereafter. Producers 
opened offices in New York and 
invested their own money. They 
had booking managers, traffic man- 
agers, general managers, and press- 
agents and they operated in a much 
saner manner. Al Woods, Sam Har- 
ris, Liebler & Co., Henry W. Sav- 
age and other dearly remembered 
producers made theatres glow with 
their names. Just their name in 
front of a theatre attracted audi- 
ences. They were colorful, they 
were masters of their art, they cre- 
ated stars, they made authors fa- 
mous and all of them collected 
their wealth in the ‘“one-nighters.” 


Today it is so different. A law- 
yer finds a play, phones a few cli- 
ents gets a bankroll and hires some 
showman who is supposed to know, 
to gather a director, a cast, order 














BETTY GARDE 








the production and the United 
Booking Office lays out the route. 


Just the name of Al Woods or 
Sam Harris in front of a theatre 
meant success. I wonder if any- 
one outside our profession remem- 
bers the names of the present-day 
producers. True, Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein is a widely known name. 
But, what others? In the cities 
they may be identified but not in 
the one-nighters. 


For three years (1953-54-55) I 
toured the Paul Gregory shows and 
played almost every one-nighter in 
America. We played theatres, 
schoolhouses, churches and under 
any kind of roof. I indulged in 
my favorite topic—asking ques- 
tions. Who produced this musical? 
Who produced this play? Not one 
in a hundred knew the names of 
the present day producers. 


Readers of VARIETY may raise 
eyebrows and doubts. But it is 
true. Only theatregoers in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia,’ Chi- 
cago and other large cities know. 
But, in the one-nighters no one ap- 
pears to have ever heard of those 
producers who now select our stage 
fare. Why? Because they do not 
care to play one-nighters if they 
can avoid it. And that is equally 
true of stars. In the one-nighters 
no one ever heard of Ethel Mer- 
man, Mary Martin and the other 
brilliant stars we worship on Broad- 


way. 
But, I'll wager that after we 
toured Charles Boyer, Vincent 


Price, Agnes Moorehead, Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke, Lloyd Nolan, Henry 
Fonda, Paul Douglas, Wendell 
Corey, Steve Brodie, Tyrone Power, 
Judith Anderson, Anne _ Baxter, 
Raymond Massey and a few others 
all of whom I pressagented or 
managed through more than 1,000 
one-nighters) they are known and 
worshipped by the natives and can 
go forth year after year to make 
themselves famous and rich. 

Don’t underrate the power of 
the one-nighters. They are still the 
backbone of the legitimate stage 
and always will be. Selah! 





New York's 


First Nights 
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| HAVEN’T CHANGED MUCH 
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Evening clothes, funny coiffures. 
More funny coiffures. 

Those who are supposed to know. 
Those who think they know. 
Those who know. 

All talking. 

Four idle ushers. 


300 people strolling in the back. 

Ostensibly seeing—but to be 
seen. 

Critics find their seats. 

The more diamonds or gorgeous 
the wrap, the later the arrival. 

House lights dimmed. 

300 people strolling in the back. 

House lights up. 

Still strolling. 

The funniest 
night. 

Ushers commencing to ush. 

No use. 

Those seated rejoin mob in back. 

Critics isolated—waiting. 

Not too patiently. 

Curtain. 

Four swamped ushers. 

“So sorry,” “May I trouble—,” 
“Pardon” 

That blase attitude. 

First act finale. 

“So sorry,” “May I trouble—,” 
“Pardon” 


coiffure of the 











must | 


300 people strolling 
lobby. 

Warning bell. 

No intention of returning. 


into the 





ee 


Smoking—talking. 

Curtain. 

Blind man’s buff in aisles. 

Wail of the innocent. 

“Sh-h,” “Quiet,” “Isn't this aw- 
ful!” 

“So sorry,” “May I trouble—,” 
“Pardon” 

Remaining unimpressed, bored. 

Second act finale. 

“So sorry,” “May I trouble— 
“Pardon” 

So solicitous. 

Same 300—strolling again. 

“What do you think?” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

Warning bell. 

Curtain. 

“So sorry,” 
“Pardon” 

Not so solicitous. 

It’s the last time. 

Same blase front. 

Critics watching their watches. 

Finale. 

300 people strolling. 

As far as the lobby. 


“What do you think?” 

Nobody thinks—except how they 
look, who’s with who and why. 

300 people blocking the lobby. 

Waiting for their cars. 

A worried comedian—no laughs. 

A worried prima donna—no ap- 
plause. 

The “smart set.” 








“May I trouble— 
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Off-Broadway's 56 


Growthto New 


Commercial, Artistic Preeminence 


By JESSE GROSS 


The demarcation line between 
off-Broadway and Broadway is thin+ 
ning. It’s becoming more _ geo- 
graphical than professional. 

Since its resurgence in 1949, off- 
Broadway has grown to the point 
where it’s being commercially rec- 
ognized as an important theatrical 
feature of New York. That’s evi- 
dent in the publicity play given it 
by the city’s Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau, its inclusion in legit 


‘touring packages and the ad-pub 


in the daily newspapers and other 
periodicals, 


Off-Broadway’s effectiveness as a 
springboard for performers, direc- 
tors and in occasional playwright 
has been accentuated in past years, 
while w.k. pros have reversed that 
situation by taking assignments in 
shows outside the Times Square 
area, Now, a new development has 
taken place. That is the emergence 
of off-Broadway producers into the 
big time. 

Pointing up this managerial an- 
gle is the coup pulled off by the 
longtime producers of the Circle- 
in-the-Square, a Greenwich Village 
showcase, which has played a big 
part in pushing off-Broadway to its 
current statuesque position. The 
Circle producers, Leigh Connell, 
Theodore Mann and Jose Quintero, 
are now represented on Broadway 
by their presentation of the late 
Eugene O'Neill’s autobigraphical 
play, “Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night.” 


The Circle made its mark about 
five years ago with a highly-touted 
production of Tennessee Williams’ 
“Summer and Smoke,” a prior 
Broadway flop. Since then, it’s 
been consistently rated as one of 
the top off-Broadway operations. 
The present tenant at the house, 
O’Neill’s “Iceman Cometh,” has 
been critically lauded and commer- 
cially accepted. A prior Broadway 
production of the lengthy play oT 
a short run, 





| Inspires ‘Journey’ Deal 








It’s understood that the success 
of “Iceman” was the principal rea- 
son for Carlotta Montery O'Neill, 
the playwright’s widow, assigning 
the “Journey” rights to the Circle 
group. The producers, with “Ice- 
man” running in the Village, 
preemed “Journey” on Broadway 
last November to rave reviews and 
subsequent sellout business. The 
O’Neill autobiography is also rated 
by some of the professional critics 


as the best new play of recent 
years, 
Another brief Broadway entry, 


given a noteworthy off-Broadway 
revival this season, is Louis Peter- 
son’s “Take a Giant Step.” The 
play, produced by the New Theatre 
Co., was recently acquired by 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster Productions 
for filmization. It’s being presented 
at the Jan Hus House, whieh pre- 


viously headquartered the Shakes- | 


pearewrights. 

The latter group, whose produc- 
tions have also nabbed top critical 
accolades, is now operating at St. 
Ignatius Church, N. Y. The diffi- 
culties encountered by this opera- | 
tion in moving to its new quarters | 
typifies a growing off-Broadway 
problem—the shortage of suitable | 
theatres. 


In moving to the church loca- 


tion, the Shakespearwrights had to | 


buck an initial setback by the N. Y. 
License Dept., which refused to 
okay site for legit showcasing. 
situation, however, 
ironed out, with 

offering “Twelfth 
second production at the new loca- 
tion. 

Another produciag combo set to 
make the move to Broadway this 
season are Carmen Capalbo and 
Stanley Chase, currently repre- 
“Threepenny 
Opera” at the Theatre de Lys in 
the Village. The duo, who’ve op- 
tioned the uptown Bijou Theatre, 
for a series of plays, are scheduled 
to launch the project there Jan. 29, 
with the world preem of Graham 
Greene’s new play, “The Potting 
Shed.” 

The producers originally preemed 
their production of “Threepenny” 
at the de Lys in 1954. After a lay- 
off, the show reopened at the 
house, with the theatre’s operator, 
Lucille Lortel, joining in as associ- 
ate producer. Also planning to ex- 


the group 


pand his managerial activities from 
off-Broadway to Broadway is David 
Ross, who’s made his mark as pro- 


ducer-director of the 4th Street 
Theatre. 

Ross, whose presentation of a 
Chekov series at the house, was 
generally lauded, was associate 
producer earlier this season of 
“Quare Fellow” in London. He's 
announced plans to bring the play, 
by Brendan Behan, an Irish author, 
to Broadway this season. 

Continuing as the biggest off- 
Broadway operation, though, is the 
Phoenix Theatre, now in its fourth 
season, The T. Edward Hambleton- 
Norris Hougton stock venture 
opened the current semester with 
“Saint Joan,” giving local patrons 
an opportunity to see Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in the title role, which she 
portrayed overseas to rave reviews. 
“Joan” recently played a two-week 
return stand at the Phoenix and a 
subsequent fortnight’s engagement 
at the Coronet Theatre, N. Y. 

Besides “Joan,” the Phoenix has 
offered two other plays thus far 
this season. They include the cur- 
rent “Good Woman of Setzuan” 
and “Diary of a Scoundrel,” which 
was pulled out after three weeks 
of poor business, “Setzuan” has 
also been a poor draw. “Joan,” 
however, played to strong business, 

Although most of the off-Broad- 
way productions continue to fall 
into the revival category and take 
in an abundance of classics, a few 
new entries have debuted in that 
area. The productions of “Scoun- 
drel” and “Setzuan” marked the 
initial New York outings for both 
those plays, while “Shoestring °57,” 
at the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, is 
the third in a string of original off- 
Broadway revues put together by 
Ben Bagley. 

Another new entry, “Me Candi- 
do,” by Walt Anderson, has been 
running at the Greenwich Mews 
Theatre since last October, while 
“The Misanthrope,” as translated 





The | 
was eventually | 
now | 
Night” as _ its | 


from the Moliere original by Rich- 
te Wilbur, is current at Theatre 
East. 


Seabee Tourists 
Make Edinburgh 


Edinburgh. 

Americans are very largely re- 
'sponsible for making the Interna- 
itional Edinburgh Festival § the 
world’s top culture junket and big- 
gest dollar-earner hereabouts. Au- 
thorities frankly admit this in a 
survey published last month. 

U. S. visitors to the Festival this 
year represented 41° of the total 
number of overseas attenders and 
17° of the total number of visitors 
staying in the city. 

Total number of visitors from 
the U.S.A. this year was 15,347, 
compared with 11,783 at.the 1955 
Festival. In 1950 the number was 
13,928, so that the number of U.S. 
| visitors has multiplied more than 
| four- fold since that year. 

Of the total number of overseas 
visitors this year, more than 52% 
came from dollar-currency areas. 

A total of 89,570 people were ac- 
| commodated in hotels, boarding- 
j}houses and apartments in the city. 

This was 5,154 more than in 1955, 
{1,101 more than in 1954, and 16,- 
'703 more than in 1953. 




















Commie Berlin’ S Legit 





Berlin. 
Most of the plays in East (Com- 
munist) Berlin are efficiently 
| staged and played. For quite some 
time, political drama (“The Russian 


| Question,” “La Marseillaise” ete.) 
predominated with anti-capitalist, 
|anti-American, anti-Fascist and 
other anti angles. Currently, 
|“peace” is the theme. Many new 
plays have antiwar subjects. Care- 


fully selected elassical items com- 
plete the repertory. 

East Berlin has nine important 
legitimate theatres. Those are the 
State Opera, Deutsche Theater, 
Kammerspiele, Berliner Ensemble, 
Maxim Gorki Theater, Theater der 
Freundschaft (Theatre of Friend- 
ship), Metropol Theater, Volks- 
buehne am Luxemburgplatz and 
Komische Oper (Comical Opera). 
None of these houses any longer 
shows war damage, all have been 
restored with splendecr. Nor do they 
secm to know any money shortage. 
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Theatrical Lives In Print 











By GEORGE FREEDLEY 





The number of sprightly as well as sound theatrical 
biographies and autobiographies has increased consider- 
ably in recent years. At last the prolonged hiatus in 
recording theatrical history is closed. Certainly one of 
the best written is Fred Allen’s “Much 
Ado About Me” (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown; $5), which tells of the small 
and big time vaudeville days of the 
Teens and Twenties better than any- 
one has before. What this great come- 
dian had to say about revues and mu- 
sical comedies of the early Twenties 
is hilarious. There could hardly be 
a greater contrast to an equally dis- 
tinguished autobiography than Mau- 
rice Browne’s “Too Late to Lament” 
(Indiana University Press; $6). He’s 
the founder of the Little Theatre 
Movement in America (Little Thea- 
tre, Chicago, 1912) and much later the producer of “Jour- 
ney’s End” (1929), which launched Maurice Evans on his 
stellar career in London. 

Marguerite Taylor Courtney’s great “Laurette” (Rine- 
hart; $5) is the story of her mother, Laurette Taylor. 
Mrs. Courtney is now at work on a book which will re- 
create the life and professional career of the late Elsie 
Janis. Two weeks before Miss Janis died, she telephoned 
her and asked her if she would write it. Archie Binns 
has done a fine job of recreating “Mrs. Fiske and the 
American Theatre” (Crown; $5), which tells the story of 
the tiny red-headed star who dared to track down the 
dragon (the theatrical “syndicate’’) in his lair and deliver 
the blow which was eventually mortal. 

What man or woman over 50 hasn't swooned with de- 
light- and admiration over the irresistible charm of the 
elfin star of “Peter Pan” and “What Every Woman 
Knows?” Phyllis Robbins has set it down effectively in 
the story of her friend of 50 years, ““Maude Adams” (Put- 
nam; $5). Joe E. Brown in his 64th year sat down to 
write, with veteran writer Ralph Hancock, the lively 
“Laughter Is a Wonderful Thing” (Barnes; $5). The film 
comic has captured a lot of the fun of his life and shared 
it with us-just as Fred Allen did. 

A. H. Franks edited a fine critical tribute to Anna Pav- 
lova, the greatest ballet dancer of her era, in “Pavlova” 
(Macmillan; $2.50). There are contributing chapters by 
Sol Hurok, Muriel Stuart, Arnold L. Haskell and the vet- 
eran Michel Fokine who created the celebrated “Dying 
Swan” dance for her many years ago. Ram Gopal recalls 
her connection with the Indian dance; for 30 years ago 
she toured India with her company and while there she 
met Uday Shankar who returned to Europe with her and 
danced in her company and created the Indian ballets 
for her that she performed in her late years. It was her 
fire and greatness that sent him back to India to find and 
preserve the best in Indian dance. Shortly before he 
died, the veteran Laurent Novikoff composed “A Partner 
in Praise,” which is included in the volume. 

Most people remember the Danish playwright for his 
fairy tales, but he was a power in the literature and thea- 
tre of his country. This 1s recalled in his brilliant auto- 
biography, “The Mermaid Man” (Library Publishers; 
$3.75). Hans Christian Andersen was not a dramatist, a 
producer nor an actor except in the sense that all of us 
are actors on God’s stage. Richard Plantagenet, England’s 
King Richard III, has been celebrated and made notorious 
by Willian Shakespeare. So notorious that Tallulah 
Bankhead, with an assist from Richard Maney, Alexander 
Clark and his wife, the beautiful Frances Tannehill, 
formed the much publicized “Friends of Richard III.” 
Probably not prompted by this, but still one of the best 
biographies of the year is the pro-Richard ‘Richard the 
Third” by Paul Murray Kendall (Norton; $5.95). 

The nearest to a saint in a modern theatre was cer- 
tainly Edward (“Ned”) Sheldon, the playwright who is 
superby portrayed by Eric Wollencott Barnes in “The 
Man Who Lived Twice” (Scribner’s; $5). 

George Bernard Shaw in the centennial of his birth 
was recognized in the excellent biography by his friend 
and fellow Irishman, St. John Ervine, in “Bernard Shaw” 
(Morrow: $7.50). Ervine in 1928-29 was guest dramatic 
critic for the late and lamented N. Y. World He was 
also responsible for the early survival of the Theatre 
Guild with his two Ulster dramas which were highly 
successful here. “John Ferguson” and “Jane Clegg.” 
Shaw’s first and only “official” biographer, Archibald 
Henderson, is responsible for “George Bernard Shaw: 
Man of the Century” (Appleton; Century-Crofts; $12). 

Theatrical biographies evidently sell well enough to 
make it worth while for publishers to bring them out, 
and I am glad that the standards are so high. In prepa- 
ration are two more of two such unalike personalities 
as Eugene O’Neill and Eva Tanguay 
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Rehearsals and Lectures Poor Substitute 
For Dramatist Seeing His Own 
Script Acted by Pros 





By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
(Co-Founder, Theatre Guild) 


The American public and the American theatre have 
recently made an important contribution to our actors by 
building the American Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford, 
Conn., and establishing a Shakespearean Acting Com- 
pany, thus giving American actors an 
opportunty to work in the classics 
which -has been withheld from them 
in the past. As a result, our actors 
should ultimately be able to compete 
successfully with English actors, whose 
subsidized theatres at Stratford-on- 
Avon and the Old Vic, have given 
them opportunities which our actors 
do not have. A similar job now needs 
to be done for young American play- 
wrights, if our theatre is to continue 
to have the vital and important infu- 
sion of new talent which existed in 
the 1920’s. There has never been, in 
my opinion, as much excellent young writing talent as 
currently exists. These writers are knocking at the door, 
but having too much difficulty in gaining admittance. 
And this is not for lack of sympathy on the part of many 
American theatre managers, who have shown generosity 
and enterprise in attempting to afford young writers a 
hearing. 

The problem facing new writers is the present crazy 
economics of the theatre which makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to secure financing for the production of plays that 
are not obviously “smash hit” material or do not attract 
big stars or top name directors. The production costs of 
the average one-set show is averaging from $65,000 to 
$100,000, so the difficulties for the unestablished dramatist 
increase, of course. There have been managers who have 
been especially interested in introducing new playwrights, 
and among these I would particularly like to mention 
Roger L. Stevens, who has been possessed of the means 
as well as the interest. However, the problem cannot be 
solved by relying on the generosity of a handful of vision- 
ary individuals, for these reasons the Theatre Guild is 
directing its interest toward a new program to give prac- 
tical help and encouragement to young American play- 
wrights by producing their plays before audiences. 





Lawrence Langer 


New Writers Need Way Round 
Today’s Risk Capital Economics 

We are badly in need of a means for overcoming the 
great financial burden of producing new plays of this kind 
in such a way that the author can obtain the benefit of 
seeing an excellent performance of his play without the 
production costing from $65,000 to $100,000. For despite 
the excellent work done by the New Dramatists, whose 
work is steadily improving, there is no substitute for the 
experience which an author gains by seeing his play put 
on the stage before a paid audience with actors who are 
paid for their work. No amount of lectures, no amount 
of inspiring contacts with “the living theatre,” no amount 
of attending rehearsals of plays written by other authors, 
can take the place of a really good, intelligent production 
of a young author’s play. 

With the formation of the Provincetown Players, the 
Washington Square Players and the Neighborhood Play- 
house, which began as semi-amateur groups over 40 years 
ago, a number of new playwrights, directors, actors and 
scenic artists came into the theatre, numbering among 
them the immortal Eugene O'Neill. A number of other 
writers were also attracted to the theatre, and in the 
1920’s there occurred an upsurge of American writing for 
the theatre which can be attributed to the influence of 
O'Neill and these early “Off Broadway” efforts, plus the 
stimulation of Professor Baker, at Harvard and later at 
Yale. 

Among the writers I mean were Maxwell Anderson, 
Robert E. Sherwood, Elmer Rice, S. N. Behrman, Sidney 
Howard, Philip Barry, Sinclair Lewis, George Kaufman, 
Mare Conolly and Charles MacArthur. Today the tradition 
of encouraging young dramatists is still continued at the 
Yale Drama School and a new Off Broadway has appeared 
which has already rendered some valuable service in in- 
troducing an excellent young writer in Leslie Stevens, 
author of “Bullfight,” and-such Directors as Jose Quin- 
tero and Louis MacMillan. 

We at the Theatre Guild have attempted to solve this 
problem of introducing new writers in the past by trying 
out plays at the Westport Country Playhouse, and shall 


continue to do so. In working on the plays which are 
tried there, we always endeavor to secure the same cast 
as would appear in the play on Broadway We also en- 


deavor to secure a director whose capabilities have been 
tried (though not necessarily in Broadway hits), but who 
is talented and able to give the necessary time and at 


atl 


tention to the tryout Our third rule is to rehearse the 
play for at least three weeks and even more if necessar 
so that the play has the same kind of loving care and 


atttention that is given to a New York production. 

Thus, when we tried out William Inge’s play, “Come 
Back, Little Sheba,” in the year 1949, we engaged Shirley 
Booth and Sidney Blackmer and the cast, with one excep- 
tion, was exactly the same as that which appeared later 
on in New York. As a result of this production of “Come 
Back, Little Sheba,” a new playwright was introduced to 
the American Theatre who has already, through his plays 
“Picnic” and “Bus Stop,” rivalled the work of any Euro- 
pean author during this same period. 


Westport Showcasing for Talent 
Via New Foundation Setup 


An earlier Westport tryout was Robert Anderson’s 
“Love Revisited,” his first play to be produced on the 
American stage. His next play was “Tea and Sympathy.” 
Other writers thus introduced, some with more success 
than others, included Robert P. McEnroe, “The Silver 
Whistle’; A. B. Shiffrin’s “Angel in the Pawnshop”; “Day 


|S. Stage Starves for New Playwrights 








Always An Opportunity 














By SOPHIE TUCKER 


Show business! It’s great, of course. It has greater 
thrills, greater excitement, greater returns, than any other 
business in the world. It has all the glamor of life itself— 
as well as all the striving and struggle and effort that go 
into this grand business of what we call living. You 
can't be around a business for over 50 years and not become 
acquainted with every angle of it—through those golden 
years if you’ve kept your wits about you and ears open, 
you’ve seen and heard everything. You’ve heard the 
praise, the boos, the laughter, and the tears. And, of 
course, you’ve heard “the gripes.” 

And, that’s what I’m going to talk about now—the 
gripes. 

The greatest gripe we hear on all sides is that there’s 
no place today where talent can be given its chance. You 
are wrong right there. Talent isn’t given a chance. Tal- 
ent’s got to make chances, and there are just as many 
places today for youth to get its chance as there were 
50 years ago when I'd go up and down the avenue singing 
anywhere there was a piano and a buck, and a good meal, 
I hoped—a heavy, ungainly, unpolished gal determined 
to get her face through the front door of show business. 
{ stuck my chin out until they said cover it up in black- 
face, but let her sing if she has to. And, for 50 years 
they had to let me. 

Talent isn’t enough. There’s got to be determination 
and energy, and of course good health. Then’ don’t let 
anyone tell you, boys and girls, that there’s no place to 
start. There are local restaurants, radio and tv stations, 
dances, parties, little theatres, entertainments, movies, 
the theatre, night clubs, the whole panorama of show 
business itself where youth can try wings, develop acts, 
learn to handle an audience, sing and dance, and make 
you—“Hey there young fella, you’re ready for bigger 
things. Come with me.” And, you’re in—in show busi 
ness. 








of Grace,” by Alex Fedoroff; “My Fiddle Has Three 
Strings,” by Arnold Schulman, and “The Pursuit of Hap- 
piness,” by Armina Marshall and the writer. Some of 
these plays came to Broadway later, others did not, but 
in any event the writer had the opportunity of learning 
from seeing his own play on stage before an audience. 

The Theatre Guild is now preparing a plan by which 
the advantageous experiences which it gained in the pro- 
duction of such plays as “Come Back, Little Sheba” can 
be shared, due to the cooperation of the Westport Country 
Playhouse and some other summer theatres which are be- 
ing invited to join in the project. In essence, the project 
consists of a non-profit Foundation for producing in.the 
Summer theatres, such as the Westport Country Play- 
house, the worthwhile plays of young authors which are 
not able to secure a commercial production on or off 
Broadway. Where the author can obtain a commercial 
production of the play, the project will not apply, but it 
will apply to that type of play for which it is difficult or 
even impossible to raise the necessary capital for pro- 
duction, but where the work is of such artistic quality 
that the author should have the benefit of having a pro- 
fessional production. 

Any producer or director who is interested in the 
preduction of a play of this non-commercial kind by a 
new playwright or the playwright himself, will bring it to 
the attention of the Foundation, and if its Board considers 
that the project is worthwhile, it will underwrite the par- 
ticular summer theatre in which the play is produced 
against loss for this production up to a given amount. 

The following general rules will apply: 

(1) The play will be rehearsed for at least three 
weeks and more if necessary. 

(2) The play must be by a young writer who has 
not had a play produced on Broadway. 

(3) It must conform to the artistic standards set 
by the Foundation. 

(4) It must be directed by a director and cast sat- 
isfactory to the author and chosen with a New York 
production in mind. 

(5) Producers will be notified that the play is be- 
ing tried out, and if anyone feels it is worthy of a 
commercial production, they can negotiate for same, 
The play will be sold to such Producer as may be 
found (if any) who will be satisfactory to the author 
If the play is sold in this way, the Producer will be 
asked to pay the Foundation a small percentage of 
any profits to help keep the Foundation self-sustain- 
ing. : 

(6) Experts will be invited to sit in on the produc- 
tions and give their assistance if considered desirable. 

(7) A discussion group of writers will meet each 


week during the summer to operate a Theatre Work 
shop and to form a student body for whom a teach- 
ing staff will be supplied. 


8) The non-profit organization will be known as 
the Theatre Guild Foundation, which will be respon- 


sible for securing the necessary finances, but as is 
the case with the Theatre Guild-American Theatre 
Society subscription system, its benefits will be shared 
impartially with those who wish to take advantage 
ot it. 


The Theatre Guild is working on the details of the 
plans for the Foundation, which will be published in due 
course. In the beginning, the plays selected must be 
sponsored either by a producer, an accredited play agent, 
or a director. The operation of the Foundation will not 
interfere with the Theatre Guild’s normal operation of 
opening certain of the plays owned by it at Westport, nor 
the normal operation of the Westport Country Playhouse 
in presenting new plays. 

The above plan was discussed many times with the late 
Phyllis Anderson, formerly head of the Theatre Guild 
Play Department, who was particularly interested in the 
work of young writers. Among the many in whom she 
was interested may be mentioned William Inge, Arnold 
Shulman, Paddy Chayefsky, Jess Gregg, Elwood C. Hoft- 
man and Arthur Steuer. As a tribute to Phyllis Anderson, 
one of the plays selected each year will be known as the 
Phyllis Anderson Memorial Play. 
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Wallington Waff, drama critic on 
the “Daily Perimeter,” felt very 
low. Things were going much 
too well. His Variety box score 
standing was right up there with 
Kirby Catts, Chaplin George and 
the other first stringers. This year, 
too, he had not committed the al- 
most fatal gaffe of the year be- 
fore when he had actually admitted 
enjoying himself at a play that 
had no snob appeal whatsoever. 

Somehow or other *# had been 
carried away by the wholesome 
charm (horrid words now in retro- 
spect) of a piece without homo- 
sexuals, parasites or scenes of flag- 
rante delictu in it. He had allowed 
himself to be wcn over by the girl 
next door and the boy he used to 
be in Worcester, Mass. Although 
he had little hair, he had let whut 
little he had down as he sat before 
his typewriter and allowed his 
fingers to tay. out a paean of joy 
to ordinary people without sinister 
problems. It was almost a fatal 
disaster. 

To a man, his celleagues (who he 
was accus* med to seeing at the 
Circle dinners, and who avoided 
him for a time) panned the living 
bejabbers out of the play—panned 
it for the very reasons he had 
loved it. Panic overcame him. How 
could he have been the only critic 
in New York to put the stamp of 
approval on this—this—-well, let’s 
see what the others said about it. 
No comfort here. Kirby Catts for 
instance called it a “monstrous 
melange of the ordinary. Bring 
back Dan the magician... .” 

Chaplin George sounded off in 
this manner... “A binful of corn. 
Bring back Virginny. ...” And 
so on and so on. 

It brought him up short. For 
over 25 years he had been blazing 
away fiercely and consistently. He 
no longer remembered who his 
predecessor had been, in fact no- 
body did off-hand. His name buried 
deep in the stained files of the 
library. He louked it up. It was 
the beloved Otto H. Shinkel. Per- 
haps he was lurking around some- 
where hoping for a break like this. 
Waff made discreet inquiries and 
was relieved to learn that the be- 
loved Shinkel had been killed by 
an irate playwright in a brawl that 
took place in the lobby of a thea- 
tre now an office building. Poor 
beloved Shinkel, he didn’t even 
have a place to haunt. Despite his 
relief, Waff had the unhappy feel- 
ing that he might be going soft 
. .. he must not allow that! 

This year he had watched him- 


’ 


self very carefully. He had re-ce- | 


veloped the quick eye and sensitive 
ear to the reactions of his col- 
leagues ‘who were once again ac- 
cepting him) just as his colleagues 
had sharpened theirs to his. Not 
once had he failed to be right 
along with them. He praised what 
they praised, despised what they 
despised, and helped to drive four 
playwrights and a stagehand into 
television. 

Secret Yen 





FIRE! 


By ALLEN BORETZ 


{ 


other department. He hardly knew 
the man. 

“Say Waff,” shrieked Pickerel. 
“You don’t happen to have Barclay 
up there with you, old man?” 

“Barclay?” Waff ‘ooked around 
then rca.ized he didn’t even know 
who Barclay was. “Who is Bar- 
clay?” he asked. 

“Well, never mind,” said Pick- 
erel.” “T’ll get another man to 
cover this fire on Park Avenue.” 








| Hot Assignment Indeed! 





A thrill shot through Waff’s an- 
cient bones. His tiny Oriental eyes 
crinkled with a mad impluse. 

“Pickerel,” he said before the 
man could hang up, “I’ve nothing 
to do. Suppose I cover that fire 
for you. Haven’t done any general 
reporting in ages. 
barrel of fun.” 

“Okay,” said Pickerel. “Go to it 
Waff. Pick up a reporter’s card on 
the way out otherwise they won’t 
let you through the police lines. 
And I look forward to a really 
bangup, sizzlir g job, old boy.”’ With 
that he hung up. ’ 

Waff hadn’t moved so fast in 
years. He picked up his card and 
stuck it in his hat the way he had 
seen reporters in the movies do 
it. (He occasionally sneaked into 
a movie in a rundown neighbor- 
hood where ie felt he would not 
be seen). Sitting in the car with 
the photographers he felt exhili- 
r: ted. 

He looked forward to the fire. 
As a youngster in Worcester, Mass., 
he recalled having been very fond 
of fire engines. Once he had even 
ventured irto a firehouse and they 
had actually let him slide down 
the pole. Ah, those were the de- 


already 19 at the time. 

Now he wis on his way to a 
blaze on Park Avenue. He tried to 
picture it in his mind’s eye. What 


rich man’s apartment. Valuable 
papers, antique furniture, fine 
paintings—perhaps even his wife! 
Well, what difference would it 
make what burned? He would 
have to repress his critical facul- 
ties, just enjoy the fire and report 
it simply, factually, in his usual 
graceful 
| course. 
| When he got out he realized at 
|once that this was nothing but a 
secondrate fire. First of all the 
people attracted to it were hardly 
the people he was accustomed to 
meeting at “21” or Sardi’s. Then 
the equipment sent by the Fire 
| Dept. to squelch this “conflagra- 
| tion” was not exactly top drawer. 
And the blaze itself! It was diffi- 
cult to discover a flame. Just a 
lot of smoke billowing forth in 
the thick blackness from a dilapi- 
dated building. And the smell of it! 
Revolting! Mattresses were burn- 
ing—mattresses filled with foam 
rubber. 

Waff felt the adrenalin pour 
'into his blood. He had been jobbed 
by his emodtions again. Here he 








Might be a 


licious days, even though he was | 


could be burning? Probably some | 


rhythmic English of | 


lungs filled.with ugly rubber 
smelling smoke, surrounded by a 
lot of grimy strange looking people 
who actually seemed to be enjoy- 
ing it! He turned away in anger, 
loathing and disgust and fled to 
the sanctuary of his office. 


| Hardly Worth the Effort (7?) | 


He sat down at his typewriter 
and pounded out his piece. 


“Last evening,” he said, “this  e- 
viewer was inadvertently trapped 
into going to a fire which he 
deemed of sufficient importance to 
attend. It was said to be on Park 
Avenue, and indeed it was. But 
it was not on the Park Avenue 
where I have spent many a pleas- 
ant evening over rare wine in 
cultured surroundings. It was on 
Park Avenue (why don’t they 
change the name?) directly below 
the tracks of the N. Y. Central in 
a section of the city complete’y 
foreign to me. And it was where 
this poor imitation of a fire be- 
longed! 

“One could hardly call it a fire. 
No flames were visible. Perhaps 
there were some inside the miser- 
able little building, but I didn’t 
see them. The hoses played weakly 
and without enthusiasm on the un- 
fortunate structure conspiring to 
create only smoke—a dreadful ir- 
ritating pall with the sinus-shat- 
tering odor of smouldering foam 
rubber. Believe it or not it was 
a mattress factory that was being 
carried away on the slight wind, 
hardly strong enough to bend a 
leaf. 

“The crowd, or shall. I say, mob, 
in spite of all that, seemed to be 
very enthusiastic. I was bored. I 
looked to see what was amusing 
these poor benighted creatures in 
this insignificant oversized smudge 
pot. I could only conclude that 
enjoyment came easily to these 
people. 

“No, I cannot say much for this 
fire. In fact it was one of the 
worst fires I have ever encoun- 
tered. When one thinks of Rome, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, one 
bows his head in shame to be pres- 
ent at such a fiasco. 

“The ruins of this despicable 
little factory are undoubtedly on 
{view this morning, but I would 
not advise anybody to make the 
trip north to see them. What 
could be more ennui-inducing than 
the sight of half burned mattres- 
ses, lying in a welter of rusty 
spr.ngs, wet ticking, broken glass 
and phlogistic rubber. This fire 
|was a washout! 
|'Triangle Shirt Factory!” 

He handed in his copy and went 
home to sleep. In the morning he 
arose, and the papers were handed 
to him. He was horrified to read 
that the fire was one of the great- 
|est disasters in the history of the 











city, and that he was the only one | 


to say a word against- it. 

They say coincidence is an easy 
| out, but I can’t help it if a few days 
later Waff got into a fight in the 
lobby of « theatre with an irate 
fireman and joined his predeces- 
sor, the beloved Shinkel. There 
are some who say he actually 
| thrust his chin at the blow that 





; did him in—he seemed to welcome | 


| it, 


‘was at a degrading little fire, his 


Bring back the} 





When the public, despite a con- 
certed blistering, dared to keep 


a play alive, he joined in the grand | 


denunciation that followed. Never 
again would he allow himself to 
get off stride. 


But away down deep he really | 


wanted to be himself—to forget 
for a time his position as dean. 
Yet the risk was too great. He 


needed the fawning leeches who | 


mooched their way into his favor 
by constautly reminding him what 
a great critic he was. He looked 
forward to the first nights when 
they would gather around his aisle 
seat and hover like bees around 
the queen furiously heating them- 
selves into the state of wax ef- 
fusion. 

The sky darkened and his idle 
dreams grew dim and_  “{furtive. 
What to do tonight? No play open- 
ing. He looked at himself in the 
mirror. He was beginning to look 
Chinese, so inscrutable had he be- 
come. He felt some fine acidulous 
phrases itching to yet on pap r. 
Perhaps he’d go to a former suit- 
case factory on the lower East 
Side now transformed into an emp- 
ty loft where a play was being per- 
formed. It didn’t sound promising. 
One of the more remote classics. 
It would have to be praised. Of 
course he could praise a young 
actress—or lend encouragement to 
a coming director. That was al- 


ways safe. Who knew what acting 

or directing was anyhow? 
Suddenly his phone rang star- 

tling him/ It was Pickerel, in an- 








By PHIL 


Did you ever stop to think how 
| much the actor and the playwright 
need eath other? 

The lucky playwright with a cur- 
rent hit could put some of his 
handsome royalties to excellent 
| use and save the Internal Revenue 
| Department some bookkeeping at 
i'the same time by engaging a tal- 
ented, cooperative group of actors 
to give him a private reading of 
one of his unfinished scripts. In- 
| sufficient time to rewrite and pol- 
ish during the rehearsal and tryout 


period is one reason that the per- | 


|centage of failure is so high. 
Hearing a play read by a good 


cast might give the playwright a | 


| fresh slant, aid him in remedying 
| the weak spots and help him to 
| determine whether it has enough 
originality to make the grade on 
Broadway. It was George M. Cohan 
who once said, “The most impor- 
tant ingredient a play should have 
is originality.” Those are truer 
words today then when he said 
them because today we have _ the 
frightening competition of multi- 
tudinous television shows. 

The kind of private reading proj- 
ect suggested would certainly be a 
tax deductible item. If it isn’t it 
most certainly should be. 

The high-income bracket actor 





Actor-Playwright Esprit 


DUNNING 


| who is having a banner year might 





| also stop and think of ways of pro- | 


| tecting himself against the season 
| when he might not be in demand 

by commissioning a playwright to 
| write something to fit his particu- 
| ful advantage of tax loopholes as 
| the giant business concerns, 


|ter’” would make a good working 
title for such an enterprise. The 
aavance or grub-stake, or what- 
|ever you care to call it, would be 
'a legitimate tax exempt expense. 
} Surely the actor and the author 
iare entitled to take the same law- 


Think of all the fund raising 
| benefits that call upon show people 
to entertain—gratis. Unquestion- 
ably these benefit shows are help- 
ful in one way or another to a 
great many welfare agencies 
throughout the country yet little 
help is ever given show people in 
return. Millions of dollars are 
spent by our government to help 
the farmers and the railroads and 
this-and that, and millions are ap- 
propriated annually by giant busi- 
ness organizations for chemical re- 
search grants and technical schol- 
arships but rarely does a dollar go 
for the development of talent in 
the theatrical profession. 





MAKING ‘CHARACTER’ ON B’WAY 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


(The following reminiscences are 
provided by the boy press agent of 
pre-World War I Broadway who had 
handled the V. D. play, “Damaged 
Goods,” a shocker in its day, and 
who matured into a founding fath- 
er of the modern profession—or 
cult—of public relations counsel. 
Although identified with big cor- 
porations most of his career, Ber- 
nays’ fancy in recent years has 
drifted back to the business there 
is none like.—Ed) 


| Frank Ward O’Malley | 


One of the wittiest writers about 
Broadway, who humanized and 
personalized Mazda Boulevard as 
early as 1916, was Frank Ward 
O’Malley of The Sun. He visual- 
ized Broadway as the country club 
area of New York City and wrote 
about it as if he were a peripatetic 
sportsman making his rounds from 
one club to another, Then he would 
write a whimsical essay in The 
Sun about his journeys. 


His favorite’ tavern, or country 
club as he called it, was the Knick- 
erbocker Bar in the then Knicker- 
bocker Hotel at the southeast cor- 
ner of Broadway and 42nd Street. 
That was the Knickerbocker Coun- 
try Club: Here was the large King 
Cole mural by Maxfield Parrish 
which helped to draw other coun- 
try club members to the long bar 
above which it was hung. The mem- 
bers included the Broadway elite 
of the time. The mural of Parrish 
was highly romantic and imagina- 
tive, of deep blue background and 
emotional white clouds. It now 
hangs at the St. Regis. 


Then there was Jack’s Country 
Club on Sixth Avenue opposite the 
Hippodrome and _ Reisenweber’s 
Country Club up near 59th Street 
and Columbus Circle. There were 
numerous other country clubs like 
Shanley’s, Rector’s and Claridge’s. 
Maybe there were legal closing 
hours, but at this remote date I 
do not recall them. 

O’Malley, rather slight, always 
| friendly, would never miss having 
|a quip on his lips when he met you, 
| and these would be offered with a 
| face as absolutely deadpan as Bugs 
| Baer or Fred Allen. 

I happened to pass the Hippo- 
| drome, between 43rd and 44th 
| Streets on the east side of Sixth 











|Avenue, one morning about 10 
o'clock. Murdock Pemberton, 
brother of Brock, was press agent | 


there. I had some urgent business 
with him. O’Malley was ambling 
along Sixth Avenue in his dinner 
clothes. 

“That must have been quite a 
party last night to keep you out 
so late this morning,” I said. 

“Last night,” said O'Malley, 
“two nights ago, you mean.” 

Country clubs took a lot out of 
their members in those days. 





____ Robert Edmond Jones | 

The Diaghileff Russian Ballet 
came to this country in 1915 and 
1916 at the 


Metropolitan Opera. I was public- 
ity manager for the Ballet during 
these two years. 

At the time, there were no well 


| known American ballet companies, | 


ballet stars, scenic designers or 
|musicians associated with the bal- 
| let. 

During these years, due to the 
outbreak of World War I in Eu- 
rope, there was a rising tide of 


| nationalism in this country. Amer- | 
_|ican musicians were beginning to | 
|lar talent. “Bread Upon The Wa- | 


resent the stupidity of having to 
go to Italy or France before they 
could appear successfully in the 
United States. This also reflected 
it-elf in a demand for opera libret- 
tos in English and more American 
singers at the Metropolitan Opera. 
The ballet, too, began to feel the 
impact of this rising tide of na- 
tionalism. 

What to do? How to inject an 
American note into the ballet? The 
thought of actually presenting an 
American ballet by an American 
composer was still far away. Cynic- 
ally the management decided they 
would meet the situation by pro- 
ducing Till Eulenspiegel, a German 
folk tale by Richard Strauss, Ger- 
man composer, with: Nijinsky, a 
Russian, in the leading role. But as 
a sop to American public opinion, 
the scenic decor and the costumes 
were to be designed by a American. 

I was 24 years old and was sent 
to negotiate with another young 








, covered even by his father. 
/ 1914 when I was publicity man for 


| office. 
| sat quietly in his little cubby hole. 
|I visited the office only occasion- 


land 


invitation of Otto H. | 
Kahn and under the aegis of the | 





man, Robert Edmond Jones, 28 
years old at the time. Somebody 
must have read that recently he 
had done the decor for a play at 
the Provincetown Theatre by an- 
other young fellow named Eugene 
O’Neill and thought he would fill 
the bill. 


Jones, I learned, was living at 
the home of Mabel Dodge in a 
huge mansion on a northeast cor- 
ner on lower Fifth Avenue. Mable 
Dodge was a spectacular figure who 
turned over her home to talented 
young men and women, wined and 
dined them at soirees that were the 
meeting place of the intelligentsia 
of that period. They also were 
given quarters in the home. 

When I walked up the three 
flights of stairs in the back of the 
mansion without previous appoint- 
ment, I found Robert Edmond 
Jones sitting at a small table in a 
little room at the end of the hall 
that must formerly have been one 
of the maid’s bedrooms. He was 
obviously .not expecting me and 
was playing with little cuttings of 
silk in many colors. These he was 
playing with to work out color com- 
binations for costumes and settings. 

Tall and thin with a shock of 
brownish hair in the front of his 
high forehead, he listened to what 
I had to say. I remember his lit- 
tle pointed beard and his deep-set 
eyes. He answered quietly and al- 
most deadpan. He told me casual- 
ly he was agreeable to doing the 
decor and the costumes for Eulen- 


| Spiegel. 


When Jones’ Till was shown 
here, it made a tremendous hit. He 


_ became a national figure overnight 
_and started America thinking in 
, terms of new stage decorations and 


design. 
Gilbert Miller — 


A “genius” is sometimes undis- 
In 





ey 





“Daddy Long Legs” by Jean Web- 
ster, Gilbert Miller, the son of the 
producer Henry Miller, was such 
an undiscovered “genius.” I know 
because we spent an hour together 
each Wednesday and Saturday at 
matinees for a long period during 
the run of the play at the Gaiety 
Theatre. Ruth Chatterton played 
the part of the little drab orphan 
girl who falls in love with her 
benefactor, and the play attracted 
large matinee audiences because of 
its appeal to women and children. 
The Henry Miller office was on 


_ Fifth Avenue in the Knabe Build- 
|ing near 37th Street. 


Gilbert Mil- 
ler spent much of his time at the 
Well dressed, cultivated, he 


ally when 
rounds 


I was not making my 
of the newspaper offices 
taking care of other plays. 
When I dropped in on Tuesdays or 


| Fridays, the days before matinee 


days, Henry Miller would draw 
me over to him and ask me to 
watch over his son in the task his 


father had assigned him. This was 
to watch the theatre goers as they 
came into the theatre and to make 


sure that the ticket collector at the 
brass entrance rails did his duty of 
tearing off the ticket stubs and 


‘dropping them into the ticket box. 


The purpose of this, of course, 
was to make sure that the box of- 
fice’s responsibility to Henry Miller 
tallied with the torn tickets that 
had been placed in the box. There 


| was always the possibility of some 


collusion between the box office 
and the ticket taker, and Gilbert’s 
job—and mine in turn—was to pre- 


ivent this. 


I might add that we never found 
any transgression. It was a most 
pleasant experience for both of us, 
a break in our day. I have often 
wondered whether these matinee 
days might not well have been the 
germinating conditioning contacts 
with an audience that made Gilbert 


|one of the great producers of his 
| time. 





Bissell’s ‘Autobiog’ Novel? 


Richard Bissell, who with George 
Abbott wrote “Pajama Game” (af- 
ter his tome “712 Cents”), will 
have his new novel, “Say, Darling,” 
published by Little, Brown March 
21. It’s the April Book-of-the- 
Month club selection. 

Biographically, “Darling” tells 
the tale of an autror whose book 
became a_ successful Broadway 
musical, 
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Red Cloud Over Longhair World Tours 


American Concert Business Thrived in 1956—More Than Usual Amount of ‘Fang, Claw & Meow’ Stuff Backstage at Opera 
And Symphony—Imports Bring Hyphenated Americana to Boxoffices 


America’s coneert industry undoubtedly did well, over- 
all, in 1956, though some managements did not. If the 
year was characterized by a rising curve of foreign im- 
ports and by entrepreneurial ventures into Russia, the 
“Geneva Spirit” collapsed in the machinegun fire at Buda- 
pest and a big question rides over the upcoming year. 


It may be just as well if the deterioration of foreign 
relations somewhat curbs the concert managers. The im- 
port of “art” was showing telltale signs this winter of 
scraping the bottom of the European barrel. Any old 
church or gymnasium musical group was being booked 
this side so long as (1) foreign governmcats subsidized 
transportation in whole or part and (2) the attraction, 
however mediocre, was a plausible bringer-outer of trans- 
planted natives residing in the States. 


Given a period of “peace,” foreign countries generally 
favored the export of their culture. Igor Oistrakh, vio- 
linist son of the Russian violin virtuoso, David Oistrakh, 
invaded West Germany during 1956 and scored a big hit. 
China had dispatched its so-called Pekin Opera to Europe 
(and in the fall to South America whose Catholic authori- 
ties scowled, swallowed hard, but admitted these enter- 
tainers from Communism), but while the Pekin troupe 
wowed audiences overseas, critics had to keep cabling 
their papers, “but it ain’t opera, dearie.” ’Twant. "Twas 
good old Chinese acrobatics.of a kind Long-Tack Sam & 
Co. once presented on the Keith vaudeville time. 


State Dept. Cultural Auspices, 
Or ‘Show Biz in Striped Pants’ 


The U.S. State Dept. was trending in 1956 to concertiz- 
ing in a big way. Not directly, of course, but indirectly 
the way diplomats do things, State was providing “guar- 
antees” against loss and making donations to transporta- 
tion costs so that a spreading blanket of American cul- 
tural entertainers covered the globe under tours mostly 
stagemanaged in N.Y. by Robert Schnitzer, liaison between 
State and ANTA. In this journal’s April 25 issue, we 
spoke of “Show Biz In Striped Pants” and of a world 
for longhair. . 

The roots were sent down in 1954 when dancer Jose 
Limon, a Mexican, carried Yanqui art to South America, 
opening the eyes of our foreign envoys to the potential 
in talent. Said Variety in its broad report: “Apparently 
even Congressmen, prone to adopt a dubious attitude 
about the arts, agree that entertainers make effective in- 
ternational ambassadors.” As of that April date, some 
50 American concert attractions from tenors, baritones, 
toedancers and harmonica players to “Porgy and Bess” 
had hit the global trails, some penetrating as deep into 
really remote geography as Ethiopia, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia and Finland. 

The internationalism of art was nothing new, but 1956 
events emphasized the concert and opera world’s pecu- 
liarly broad origins. Fred Schang wrote this journal to 
brag that his Columbia Artists Management was more 
*“foreign-flavored” than even Sol Hurok’s list. Columbia 
crashed through in early fall with the Royal Danish 
Ballet. The trade wondered if the company, or Columbia, 
could “break even” on the first time round and expected 
the profits to come on repeat visits. Other Schang pride- 
pointings included the Berlin Philharmonic, London's 
Golden Age Singers, Mantovani’s Orchestra, the Stock- 
holm Gosskor and a Yugoslav basso named Miroslav Can- 
galovic who opened cold (but cold) at Carnegie Hall. 

Sol Hurok’s own Yugoslavs, the Kolo ballet, proved a 
stunning diversion and was well reviewed in Manhattan. 
Some Pittsburgh Serbians tried to raise the “Red” issue 
against the folklore brigade. Though this created local 
embarrassment, it did not get out of hand since nobody 
was sure in 1956 where we stood with Tito, anyhow. 

From Rome in the fall came the Carabinieri Band open- 
ing at the Carnegie and repeating at the Madison Square, 
a booking sequence previously established by the Scots 
Guards Band. The Romans went into areas with a large 
Italian population and frankly depended on nostalgia to 
pull the grounds. A small debate developed as to the 
showmanship wisdom, or lack, of putting the Carabinieris 
into Manhaitan’s Columbus Day parade, allowing thrifty 
Italians to see and hear them for free. 

That the concert managements’ were acutely attuned to 
the prospective tinkle of coin to be drawn from America’s 
foreign strains was surely apparent in a very big way. 
As the cycle gathered force, the bureaus were scouting 
Europe like mad and setting up attractions well ahead. 
Andre Mertens invaded Vienna to put together a melange 
of Austrian operetta, oompa-oompa band music, zitherists, 
yodellers and so forth, not due this side until January, 
1958. Thea Dispeker had spent the whole summer in 
Italy and Germany and if she missed an opera house it 
was not because it was obscure but because there just 
wasn't time to go everywhere. Interestingly, she found 
many an opera singer doing too well and enjoying too 
much acclaim in Europe to bother with the smaller fees 
and debut agonies of America. 


Symphony’s ‘Fang, Claw & Meow,’ 
But Fine Music Groups Upbeat 


Orchestrally the situation was mostly healthy. Include 
in that the smaller ones, per Tom Scherman, N.Y. Little 
Orchestra. There are now an impressive number of 
symphonies in the States and some of them, instance, 
Pittsburgh, impress Manhattan on their Carnegie Hall 
dates. On these N.Y. appearances of out-of-town orches- 
tras, they enjoy advantages over the N.Y. Philharmonic 
in that invariably the works played have been publicly 
performed several times before the critics (in Gotham) 
ever hear them. 

That N.Y.’s Philharmonic has troubles was evident in 
1956. The approach to solution seemed realistic and 
forthright. But Arthur Judson’s withdrawal in favor of 
Brurs 7ireto was—to the concert trade politickers—more 
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significant than just that. Implication has been that one 
clique inside the Philharmonic thinks Columbia Artists 
Management has been too inside-tracked there. 

Cleveland in 1956 had a full fledged donnybrook behind 
scenes at its symphony, and so did Buffalo. The tem- 
peramental and factional battles within orchestral socie- 
ties generally was set forth in a Variety Page 1 streamer: 
“Longhair: Fang, Claw & Meow.” This was read with 
whoops of glee and heartfelt appreciation, judging by 
the comments which reached us. 

Opera, of course, did not run second to symphony in 
the intrigue activities, though, again, much was sub rosa 
and unknown to the laity. 


Deficit Economics of Opera; 
No State Subsidy as O’Seas 


Grand opera flourishes in Italy and Germany, perhaps 
in Russia, languishes in France, is respectably mounted in 
Britain, and decently done in Beigium, Holland, Denmark 
and other European countries. There is opera of good 
quality in Argentine and Brazil and Italian singers, in 
particular, find an export market there as they also did, 
during 1956, in South Africa. But in the United States 
grand opera means one company; with courtesy nods to 
San Francisco, the New York City Center and Chicago's 
Lyric. 

Admittedly an artificial] and hybrid form of entertain- 
ment to start with, an acquired taste like olives and oys- 
ters, the failure of opera to find greater acceptance in 
the States is commonly explained as due to deficit eco- 
nomics. This is true enough, but misleading since in the 
No. 1 shrine, La Scala at Milano, there is a regular an- 
nual deficit of $2,000,000 or more. Deficit and opera go 
hand in hand nearly everywhere, but in Europe there is 
a hero called “subsidy.” 

Our American Congress has repeatedly voted subsidy 
to industries—ships, airlines, railroads, food, dairy, ete., 
and has granted disguised subsidy in the form of deple- 
tion allowances to many of the raw material industries, 
but when it comes round to the arts our grassrooted-and- 
proud-of-it legislators regard subsidy as strictly “boon- 
doggling.”’ 

In the April 18 issue of Vartety, this writer detailed 
the hearings conducted at N.Y. Federal Court by Senators 
Herbert Lehman (N.Y.) and James E. Murray (Mont.) on 
behalf of a proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts. This presented a fascinating cross-section of the 
arts and their wistful reactions to that magic (to some) 
and dirty (to others) word “subsidy.”” No subsidy to the 
arts was actually in question, but there were those who 
professed to see in Lehman’s pet scheme an opening 
wedge. Be that as it may. The bill was killed in the 
1956 Congress anyhow. 

“Subsidy” remains something American opera and 
American ballet cannot get from the government. Agnes 
De Mille expounded in an issue of Harper’s Magazine the 
agonizing streruosities necessary to keep beggar-scale 
ballet alive in the world’s richest nation. 

Rudolf Bing upon his arrival at the Metropolitan Opera 
seven years ago commented, “Not only do I find no sub- 
sidy but I find a penalty”’—by which he meant the then 
formidable 20° admission tax, since eliminated. The 
Metropolitan Opera, with no latterday Otto Kahns to call 
on, has turned to radio, television and public hat-passing 
to supplement season subscriptions and guarantees, the 
bedrock on which grand opera builds in America. There 
is no Arts Council donation such as London’s Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden enjoys. Nor will the Met magically 
escape the annual nightmare of operating deficit upon 
moving into the proposed new opera house in the Lincoln 
Square project five years from now. Great seating ca- 
pacity will, presumably, help the weekly gross, however. 


Colleges, Music Schools Multiply 
The Number of ‘Opera Workshops’ 


Closest thing to an opera subsidy in America was the 
action of the City of Philadelphia in granting $25,000 to 
a company, which promptly became convulsed with inter- 
nal feuding, a smaller edition of the uproar within the 
executive family of Chicago’s Lyric. San Francisco had 
its own “war to the death” between the lofty, established 
company and an upstart “pop” Cosmopolitan Opera. The 
latter found itself snubbed, boycotted and blockaded at 
every turn and said so out loud. 

If grand opera, as such, is rare in the States, it is 
provocative to note that opera, of a kind, spreads among 
the music schools, the campus eager-beavers and in con- 
nection with hometown symphonies, which are on the 
increase. One notes a flood of semi-pro and amateur 
productions in 1956 of “Saint of Bleecker Street,” “Amahl’”’ 
and “The Medium.” 

As to the Salmaggi clan productions in Brooklyn, the 
New Orleans adventures, the New England Opera (41 
performances in 36 cities) or the Negro Grand Opera 
Assn.—these are symptoms of the glamour attaching to 
the name. What price “Rigoletto” in the suburbs? The 
intricacies of “Butterfly,” “La Boheme” and “Carmen” 
do not frighten the Main Streeters. One finds in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, a National Grassroots (sic) Opera with 30 
performances claimed for “Cosi” and 25 for “Barber of 
Seville.” 

New York City lists the following in addition to the 
Met and the N.Y. City Center: Actors Opera, After Dinner 
Opera, Amata Opera Theatre, American Opera Society, 
Ansonia Opera Circle, Broadway Grand Opera Assn., Carl 
Yost Mastersingers, Community Opera, Empire Opera, 
Little Opera and Long Island Opera. 

The recent offshoot of one of the radio-tv networks will 
also come to mind, namely, the touring, English-speaking 
NBC Opera. The Wagner Touring Co. is on the books 
for 44 “Bohemes” in 38 cities. 

Quite a number of companies which manage a few 
performances yearly excuse their deficiencies by utilizing 


the descriptive phrase “opera workshop.” Meanwhile, 
summer opera has been looking up, all the way from 
Aspen and Central City, Colo., to Kennebunk, Maine. 


It is to be remarked (and diplomats are undiplomatic 
enough to remark it) that the capitol city of the world’s 
richest country has no opera company and when the Met 
road tour hits Washington, it’s housed in a cinema palace. 
True, the spring tour is a great social-cultural event in 
many of the provincial centers and even the N.Y. City 
Center Opera rates a fortnight season in Detroit each fall. 


There’s talk in Dallas of organizing an opera company. 
If recent whimsy per the Lemonade, Grass Root and After 
Dinner Opera companies is continued, one would suppose 
Texas would crash through with a Beef and Bourbon 
Opera Co. 


‘Lilt With a Tilt’ Experiment 
Stirs Talk at N. Y. City Center 


Making its umpteenth change of director and artistic 
director in its brief decade-plus of existence, the N.Y. City 
Center Opera inaugurated the fall season with raucous 
and vulgarized version of “Orpheus in the Underworld.” 
Said Variety: “Eric Bentley, a critic, must be on the 
receiving end now that he has turned librettist.” Bentley 
dived into, still quoting, “the humor of adultery” with 
results that shocked many but sold lots of tickets for the 
seven performances of the work. 


The premiere of “Orpheus” was also distinguished by 
.a non-singing performer, Hiram Sherman, losing his pants- 
during the last act. By his subsequent claim, it was an 
accident, but at the time Sherman was suspected of cul- 
tivating a comedy scandal It brought a roar to “opera.” 


There was also a considerable to-do at the 55th Street 
Theatre about Leo Kerz’s use of a revolving slanted stage. 
The Variety story spoke in headlines of “A Lilt With a 
Tilt.” Some of the reviewers just hated that stage and 
there was quite a lot of fussing during the sevenweek 
season as to whether the Erich Leinsdorf-Leo Kerz man- 
agement had been rather too innovating. Defending the 
plan of skeltonizing props, and omitting orthodox scenery, 
Leinsdorf pointed out that “with the exception of the 
Radio City Music Hall, no theatre in New York had a 
truly modern stage.” This could hardly be denied since 
Manhattan has not built a new playhouse since 1929. 


New Year’s Eve Comedy Lyrics 
Foretold the Tale of Callas 


The Metropolitan Opera was, as per usual, the pivot on 
which a dizzy carousel of clash and controversy whirled. 
A conscious anticipation of events to come in the autumn 
of 1956 was contained in lyrics interpolated at the previ- 
ous New Year’s Eve performance: 

If you feel that life will be tough 
For dear old Foster Dulles, 

Just think that Bing has Milanov, 
Tebaldi and La Callas. 

Preceded by a fantastic wave of curiosity, and/or pub- 
licity buildup, and advance-profiled with unprecedented 
Freudian detail by Time Magazine, Maria Callas, the 
American-born Greek diva, was handed a new production 
of “Norma” in which to star opening night at the Met. 
The result was an amazing night, not of triumph but of 
tension. The audience sat on their hands until the very 
end so far as Callas went, but meanwhile giving Del 
Monaco and Barbieri ovations whose dimensions were 
calculated defiance to the newcomer whose ego was sup- 
posed to be, after Act I, much bigger than her voice. 

Opeva is an art which positively dotes upon the historic , 
parallel, or the historically unprecedented event. In 
serving this zest, Ross Parmenter of the N.Y. Times ascer- 
tained that the Met’s three previous singers of “Norma” 
were still extant, namely Rosa Ponselle (1927-1932) in 
Baltimore, Gina Cigna (1936-1938) in Toronto, and Zinka 
Milanov (1943-1945), still a top-rank diva with the Met 
The publicity slickers at the opera house were too cow 
ardly to suggest that all four Met Normas be assembled 
for a group photograph. “They assembled two past 
Aldagisas in Marion Telva and Gladys Swarthout and a 
past Pollione in Giovanni Martinelli, but no one had the 
nerve to approach the four Normas.” 

Still quoting Parmenter: 

“Mme. Milanov, though. did not duck the issue. Shortly 
before curtain time she swept into the opera house through 
the 39th Street lobby, where all the photographers were 
assembled. Then, undoubtedly by accident, her return to 
her seat before the start of Act I! was delayed until the 
huge audience had been fully assembled and duly photo- 
graphed. This meant the diva was a conspicuous figure 
as she came down the aisle. Admirers broke into ap- 
plause.” 

In America opera singers collect their profits by con- 
cert bookings. The Met’s maximum of $1,000 per per- 
formance is thought to apply only to Callas, Tebaldi, 
Tucker and Warren, not to Milanov, who more than the 
rest makes her whole career very much at the Met. 

As to those singers ostensibly on “leave of absence” 
from the Met this season, nobody knows how much pub- 
licity cover-up is involved. 

Meanwhile, Columbia Concerts was projecting its “or- 
ganized audience” system into the legit drama field, more 
and more concert artists in the big money sought larger 
fees for fewer actual dates, there was a distinct trend to 
“arena” as against concert hall promotion. Concert was 
in transition. It had an impressive number of over-75 
conductors and a pressing throng of under-40 stick men. 
Bus and airplane transportation was altering the folk- 
ways of the road tour. Tradition and modernity were 
dancing cheek to cheek. Rather amazingly most observers 
considered America had only one authentic oldstyle (but 
always up to date) impresario. His name, of course, was 
Sol Hurok. 
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had been searching for. Urban’s work drew raves over 
everything else in the press. ; . ° 
ieefeld paid him $5,000 for the designs an pain ing— 

iat oe he’ eet $30,000 alone just for the designs. This 
marked the first of 12 editions he created, in addition to 
several productions on the Midnight Frolic roof. For this 
edition he created an underwater sequence (similar in 
feeling to a part of “Garden of Paradise”) which opened 
the show featuring Kay Laurell as the Channel Belle. 
Sundry underseas inhabitants lent Ziegfeldian style to 
the number. Another important scene was entitled “Amer- 
ica”— which was a riot of Urban reds, whites and favorite 
blues with Ann Pennington and George White teamed to- 
gether to represent the Navy and Mae Murray and Carl 
Randall depicting the Army—Kay Laurell again as the 
“Dove of Peace” and Justine Johnstone as Columbia. 

But the one unforgettable scene was the Gates of 
Elysium with towering elephants flanking the center en- 
trance and spouting water. Ziegfeld’s private mania for 
collecting elephants as a hobby might have stemmed from 
this particular Urban set which proved a sensation. The 
entire production reflected a lustrous polish thanks to 
Urban’s revolutionary art. 





“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1916.” Cast included: Fannie Brice, Bert 
Williams, W. C. Fields, Ann Pennington. Ina Claire, Frances White, 
William Rock, Emma Haig, Carl Randall, Bird Millman, Tot Qualters, 
Bernard Granville, Don Barclay and Sam Hardy. Gene Buck and 
George V. Hobart wrote the book. Jerome Kern and Louis Hirsch 
wrote most of the music. Sets by Joseph Urban. Staged by Ned 
Wayburn. Ran 112 performances, 





The “Follies” pace had now quickened. Ned Wayburn 
bowed in as stager, starting a seven year association with 
Ziegfeld. Joseph Urban’s beauty note which proved 
magic to the ’15 edition was again paramount. A Shake- 
spearean theme threaded through the production—and 
Urban introduced Norman architectural effects for a 
“Romeo and Juliet” travesty—and for an “Antony and 
Cleopatra” episode projected a massive grey sphinx in 
silhouette against his familiar blue. For an impudent 
touch of modernity here he included a swan boat equipped 
with a scalloped sail in vivid green with decorations of 
black rings. In the closing scene Urban used mighty 
vases with streamers of pink roses dropped into their 
mouths. 


Urban’s work broke tradition from the easel type of 
backdrop—and the “Follies” went into high gear. Urban 
was right when he said: “Broadway shows could be beau- 
tiful and the public would respond to this beauty.” It is 
claimed that this European remade the American theatre. 
Incorporated into all his splendor was the haute couture 
chiffons of Lucille, Lady Duff-Gerdon whose fashions are 
an outstanding part in the select format which made the 
“Follies” supreme. 

The impact of the Russian Ballet was also felt in 
America this season and it was highlighted in some of 
the bigger scenes. And Fannie Brice sang about “Nijinsky” 
in her inimitable way. Carl Randall was cast as the 
famed Russian dancer in another Urban spectacle pegged 
to “Spectre de la Rose.” 

Jerome Kern had his first “Follies” hit with “Have a 
Heart.” Irving Berlin was also represented with “In 
Florida Among the Palms”—an interpolated number, 
which was Ziegfeld’s signal to head for the U. S. Gold 
Coast then coming in its own. Frances White, the lisping 
baby-talk songstress whose sleek boyish hair-do set a 
vogue—was teamed with William Rock. Ina Claire, held 
over from last year, established herself as a rare mimic— 
her main impersonations ranging from Mrs. Vernon 
Castle to Jane Cowl to Geraldine Farrar (with Sam Hardy 
as Lou Tellegan). Bert Williams’ natural cafe au lait lent 
itself admirably to Urban’s idea of “Othello”—later he 
appeared as Pancho Villa. “Bachelor Days” and “My 
Lady of the Nile” were other song hits to emerge. The 
hula craze, eventually one of Ziegfeld’s “musts” in vari- 
ated forms, was taken care of in “I Left Her on the Beach 
at Honolulu.” 


These were the posh beauties: Marion Davies, Helen 
.Barnes, Lilyan Tashman, Hazel Lewis. May Carmen, Eve- 
lyn Conway, Ruby DeRemer, Gladys Loftus, Kay Laurell 
—not to forget Justine Johnstone (the Davies vs. John- 
stone rivalry soon become the hottest backstage feud on 
Broadway). Ziegfeld’s girls had become hot copy on the 
city desks—in fact the girls became the “Follies” best 
space-grabbers. The other stars, especially the comics, 
squawked over this attention—but Ziegfeld knew his pub- 
licity. Allyn King made a memorable spirit of the “Fol- 
lies” in the opening. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1917.” Cast included: Will Rogers, Eddie 
Cantor, W. C. Fields, Bert Williams, the Fairbanks Twins, Dorothy 
Dickson, Carl Hyson, Don Barclay, Gus Minton, Irving Fisher, Fannie 
Brice, Russell Vokes, Walter Catlett, Lilyan Tashman, Allyn King, 
Edith Hallor, Peggy Hopkins and Dolores. Book, lyrics and music 
mostly by George V. Hobart. Dave Stamper, Raymond Hubbell, Gene 
Buck and Victor Herbert. Ring Lardner for special material. Ran 
111 performances. 





A smash. Will Rogers and Eddie Cantor made their 
“Follies” debuts—both having won their spurs first up- 
stairs on the Midnight Frolic roof. Victor Herbert was 
also enticed into the Ziegfeld fold—writing his first. bal- 
lets for this edition—a scoop for Ziegfeld. Victor Her- 
bert’s main number was a wartime finale, “Can’t You 
Hear Your Country Calling?” which evolved into a Ben 
Ali Haggin tableau starting with Paul Revere’s ride and 
closing with Walter Catlett as President Woodrow Wilson. 
In between were the Ziegfeld girls. 

Ben Ali Haggin was working in earnest on the “Follies” 
now—prior to this he had been well known as a society 
painter. Living pictures were not. new to the “Follies” 
entirely—Ziegfeld had used variations of the tableau 
vivant for years—but Ben Ali Haggin’s approach was free 
of any calendar art—instead he incorporated drama and 
historical sweep which made the groupings look like old 
masters. Gold was his favorite color. This was the edition 
also in which the stately Dolores attained spectacular at- 
tention. She came out of Lucille’s fashion salon and set 
an all-time high for show girls with her aloof poise. It 
was in the “Episode of the Chiffon” created by Lucille 
which skyrocketed this tall beauty into legendary fame. 

Edith Hallor sang “Jealous Moon”’—then the fashion 
durbar started with: “Terrible Temptation,” Peggy Hop- 
kins; “Enchantment,” G'adys Loftus; “Lonely Loveliness 
Means Danger,” Margaret St. Clair; “Hope Deferred,” 





Marie Wallace; “A Symbol of Change and Emotion,” 
Lilyan Tashman; “Impassionate Sensation,’ Edith Whit- 
ney; “Call of the Wild,” Cecil Markle; and “The Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy,” Dolores, sub-labeled, “The Em- 
press of Fashion.” She was. Lucille always gave her 
creations a fancy tag. 

The Ziegfeld walk came into its own this year—it be- 
ing a combination of Irene Castle’s flair for accenting the 
pelvis in her stance, the lifted shoulder—plus the slow 
concentrated gait. 





“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1918.” Cast included: Marilyn Miller, Will 
Rogers, Lillian Lorraine, Harry Kelly, Eddie Cantor, Ann Pennington, 
W. C. Fields, Bee Palmer, the Fairbanks Twins, Gus Minton, Dolores, 
Kay Laurell, Frank Carter, Savoy & Brennan and Frisco. Book and 
lyrics by Rennold Wolf and Gene Buck. Music mostly by Dave 
Stamper and Irving Berlin. ran 151 performances. 





Marilyn Miller’s first appearance, Lillian Lorraine’s 
final appearance under the Ziegfeld banner. Expense of 
each edition was now_mounting—this one cost $110,000 to 
produce. Ziegfeld used 74 girls (40 of which had never 
been on the stage before) in this “Follies’—they got $75 
per week. Dolores got $150 per week but this zoomed 
when she became the high-voltage show girl of all time. 

For one oriental scene Ziegfeld demanded that 12 pil- 
lows be made entirely of Satin — at $300 apiece — which 
illustrates his law that only the finest be used in a “Fol- 
lies” regardless of budget. 

World War I filled the press—doughboys were leaving 
for France—and there was always that last night on the 
town. This was the year in which Ziegfeld appointed 
Alfred Cheney Johnston to be the official photographer 
for the “Follies’—and his photos which employed a few 
pearls, a shawl or a chiffon drape to decorate the girls— 
were largely responsible for pictorial glorification of the 
American beauty. So handsome were his portraits that 
Gene Buck selected a bevy of 20 stunners to grace the 
cover of the sheet music that year which ushered in a 
complete new beauty note of the music counters. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1919.” Cast included: Marilyn Miller, 
Eddie Cantor, Bert Williams, Eddie Dowling, Johnny & Ray Dooléy, 
George LeMaire, Mary Hay, Phyl Dwyer, Van & Schenck, John 
Steel, the Fairbanks Twins and DeLyle Alda. Book and byrics by 
Gene Buck, Dave Stamper and Rennold Wolf. Music by Victor Her- 
bert, Harry Tierney & Joseph J. McCarthy and Irving Berlin. Staged 
by Ned Wayburn. Ran 171 performances. 





This was the blockbuster “Follies” musically speaking, 
though the production was slick in every department. 
Irving Berlin wrote “A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody” and 
John Steel sang it, with the following girls presented: 
“Humoresque,” Maurisette; “Spring Song,” Hazel Wash- 
burn; “Elegy,” Martha Pierre; “Barcarolle,” Jessie Reed; 
“Serenade,” Alta King and “Traumerei,”’ Margaret Irving 
with Lucille Jarrot at the piano. This Irving Berlin clas- 
sic has since become the national anthem at mere men- 
tion of the “Follies’”—and also now serves as the universal 
theme for fashion showings the world over. 

But not stopping there this edition fairly bulged with 
other smash songs... Van & Schenck joined the “Follies” 
and clicked with “Mandy” (original done in Irving Ber- 
lin’s wartime revue, “Yip Yip Yaphank”); Bert Williams 
spoofed prohibition with “You Cannot Make Your Shimmy 
Shake on Tea” and Eddie Cantor sang the interpolated 
“You'd Be Surprised” with wide-eyed sophistication. All 
by Berlin. One other number by this prolific tunesmith, 
“Look Out for Bolsheviki Man” (published by Harms) is 
interesting from the historical standpoint in that it is the 
first musical attention paid to the Russian menace then 
rising. Buck & Stamper wrote “Tulip Time” which DeLyle 
Alda sang. And Tierney & McCarthy provided “My 
Baby’s Arms” as another hit to acquire wide popularity. 
Over 30 songs in all were published for this celebrated 
edition. 

Marilyn Miller, who was the star pupil in the “Follies,” 
was the toast of the town—and her main numbers were 
in “Sweet Sixteen” against Joseph Urban’s urns and floral 
panels—and as a tap-dancing George Primrose in a pink 
satin minstrel show finale. After this edition she was 
ready for solo stardom and left to burst forth in “Sally” 
and to become the undisputed Queen of American Musical 
Comedy—her following turning into a cult. 

Ray Dooley entered the “Follies” this year. On the 
exit side—Bert Williams bowed out. He is considered 
the greatest of all laugh-getters in the “Follies’”—and he 
was the one star Ziegfeld could never replace, Gene Buck 
wrote a clever “Follies” salad scene as an opener—which 
was a swift song & dance mixture—with the popular Fair- 
banks Twins as salt & pepper. Mary Hay was in the 
chorus but attracted so much attention with her pert per- 
sonality that she soon graduated to sketches. Madame 
Frances and Lucille costumed the beauties, who were in 
a prize class this year, including: Olive Vaughn, Corone 
Paynter, Ethel Callahan, Marcel Barnes, Doris Levant, 
Peggy. Davis, Nan Larned, Leonora Baron, Simone 
D’Herleys, Betty Francesco and Billie Dove. Jessie Reed’s 
brunette charms were hailed as the spirit of the “Follies.” 
Henry Clive painted the personification of the Ziegfeld 
girl for Irving Berlin’s memorable score. 

This 13th edition is considered a legend of perfection 
in show business. It had everything. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1920.” Cast included: Fannie Brice, 
W. C. Fields, Charles Winninger, Mary Eaton, Ray Dooley, John 
Steel, DeLyle Alda, Van & Schenck, Moran & Mack, Bernard Gran- 
ville, Carl Randall, Jack Donahue, Doris Eaton, Lillian Broderick, 
Jessie Reed and Art Hickman’s orchestra. Music by Irving Berlin, 
Gene Buck, Dave Stamper and Victor Herbert. Staged by Edward 
Royce, Ran 23 performances, 





The “Ziegfeld Follies” now formally identified on the 
marquee as “A National Institution.” This edition was a 
strong follow-up to the sensational ’19 production. Mary 
Eaton joined Ziegfeld taking over where Marilyn Miller 
left off. She was an immediate success on her own. Zieg- 
feld introduced name bands into his shows this year— 
importing Art Hickman from California. He clicked. Ray 
Dooley tried out her juvenile delinquencies—and these 
also registered. 

John Steel, who had established himself as a new type 
of musical revue tenor with concert overtones, continued 
to sing Irving Berlin’s songs—the outstanding being “Girls 
of My Dreams” ‘just that) and the lilting “Tell Me Little 
Gypsy.” Berlin's topical flair showed in “Leg of Nations,” 
a Ziegfeld—slant on the League of Nations. “Bells,” also 
from the Berlin keyboard, was a trick novelty number 
having the girls attired in costumes decorated with bells— 
which picked up the sustaining melody of the rather thin 
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song when they proceeded to dance (something similar to 
this had been done in “A Parisian Model” one of Zieg- 
feld’s early Anna Held shows). Fannie Brice had strong 
material in “I’m a Vamp From East Broadway,” “I Was a 
Floradora Baby” and “I’m an Indian”—all show-stoppers 
and classics in the Brice catalog. Victor Herbert, who 
concentrated on the ballet music primarily, had a popular 
hit on his hands with “Tine Love Boat” which inspired 
Ben Ali Haggin to work in a romantie Venetian fantasy of 
girls. Even Art Hickman who doubled on the Midnight 
Frolic roof, contributed another hit, “Hold Me.” W., C. 
Fields conceived, wrote and staged “The Famiy Ford” 
with Ray Dooley disporting as a squalling brat. Charles 
Winninger was in the cast for a time. Jack Donahue’s 
limber dancing made itself important to this edition. 
Moran & Mack were spotted for that single specialty ap- 
pearing—considered vital to a first-class revue then. Zieg- 
feld unfurled a fresh institutional angle for his thriving 
organization this year by rmlugging his “Midnight Frolic” 
as a grand-slam finale—which promised bigger and betier 
things on the roof after the show. The pick of the crop: 
Helen Shea, Emily Drange, Jacqueline Logan, Betty Mor- 
ton, Dorothy Mackaill, Irene Barker, Juliette Compton, 
Annette Bade, Edna French and Phoebe Lee. Edward 
Royce’'s direction was new to the series and won plaudits. 





“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1921.” Cast included: Fannie Br-:-, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, W. C. Fields, Van & Schenck, Ray Dooley, John 
Steel, Mary Eaton, Mary Milburn, Mitti & Tillio, Vera Michelena, 
Florence O’Dennishawn and Mary Lewis. Jerome Kern, Rudolf Friml, 
Victor Herbert, B. G. DeSylva provided the rich music—with George 
Marion, Willard Mack, Ralph Spence, Channing Pollock and Gene 
Buck responsible for the book. Staged by Edward Royce. Ran 119 
performances. 





The costliest “Follies” to date—over $250,000—and ac- 
claimed the most beautiful of the series. The Globe The- 
atre housed the show this year because “Sally” was jam- 
ming the New Amsterdam Theatre. Fannie Brice made 
history with “Second Hand Rose” by James Hanley, fol- 
lowed with “My Man” by Maurice Yvain. This French 
song was first slated for Mistinguette who had introduced 
it in Paris—but her oo-la-la failed to impress Ziegfeld 
when she turned up for an interview and she was can- 
celled out. Fannie Brice then took over the number and 
first sang it in rehearsal decked out in a formal evening 
gown and picture hat. Ziegfeld quickly interrupted her 
and told her to correct tne interpretation—in fact he 
jumped on the stage and ripped the gown apart—then she 
sang it as a gamin leaning against a hamp post. This 
touching lament revealed a complete new facet to the 
comedienne’s personality and she was a sensation. 

Van & Schenck paid tribute to Marilyn Miller’s absence 
from the “Follies’—by subtly dedicating “Sally Won't 
You Come Back” to her. The 1921 edition is also im- 
portant in that James Reynolds created his first numbers 
for Ziegfeld. His juxtaposition of colors and costumes 
which bristled with high style created unforgettable stage 
pictures—and also ushered in a new intellectual high for 
Ziegfeld splendor. His “Birthday of the Dauphin” opened 
the second act with practically the entire cast arrayed i 
sweeping costumes of the French court. W. C. Fields 
was seen as an old roue and Raymond Hitchock was the 
King of France. Betty Carsdale was Marie Antoinette. 
His other scene, “The Legend of the Cyclamen Tree,” was 
Persian in motif with accent on refined barbarism. 

Florence O’Dennishawn was the leading dancer—and 
Victor Herbert’s music wrapped up the entire extrava- 
ganza. Mary Eaton’s charm was best displayed in “Bring 
Back My Blushing Rose” by Rudolf Friml—another op- 
portunity for Ziegfeld to honor his favorite flower. The 
entire production was embellished with breathtaking 
sheen. In addition to the visual outlay—sturdy laughs 
were also plentiful. Playwright Willard Mack ‘even writ- 
ing for a ‘Follies’ meant academic stature) wrote “The 
Professor” for W. C. Fields—and also a Barrymore trav- 
esty which sported Raymond Hitchcock, Fannie Brice and 
Fields as Lionel, Ethel and John respectively. Later 
Fannie Brice teamed with Ray Dooley for a clowning 
version of the Dempsey-Carpentier championship bout. 

Mary Lewis, on the threshold of grand opera, was the 
important diva of this edition. New entrants in the 
beauty class made it one of the most memorable: Helen 
Lee Worthing, Pearl Germonde, Doris Eaton, Pear] Eaton, 
Geneva Mitchell, Janet Stone, Marilyn Morrissey, Frances 
Reveaux, Kathlyn Martyn, Irene Marcellus, Keene Twins, 
Darling Twins, Anastasia Reilly, Albertine Marlowe, Edna 
Wheaton and Consuelo Flowerton. Edward Royce again 
at the directing helm. Ziegfeld admitted that from now 
on—he had to outdo himself with each new edition. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1922.” Cast included: Will Rogers, Gilda 
Gray, Evelyn Law, Mary Lewis, Lulu McConnell, Andrew Tombes, 
Mary Eaton, Gallagher & Shean, Brandon Tynan, Martha Lorber, 
Alexander Gray and the Tiller Girls from London. Book and lyrics 
by Gene Buck, Ralph Spence and Ring Lardner. Victor Herbert 
wrote the ballet music—and others contributing included Dave 
Stamper, and Louis Hirsch. Staged by Ned Wayburn. Ran 67 weeks 
in New York—and 40 more weeks on the road. A “Follies” record. 





To his boast “A National Institution”—Ziegfeld now 
added the phrase “Glorifying the American Girl.” Over 
$67,000 was spent on polishing this edition during the 
tryout—and 1922 winds up the truly great period of the 
“Ziegfeld Follies.” Startling personalities were intro- 
duced alongside the established Ziegfeld luminaries. Gilda 
Gray brought her shimmy to the series this year. She 
had two show-stopping numbers, “Neath the South Sea 
Moon” which served as the proper setting for her muscle 
dance—and “It’s Getting Dark on Old Broadway” in which 
she did a raucous coon-shout against a radium backdrop 
which turned the company into sepia-tinted performers 
emphasizing the actual point of the song—that. Harlem 
was moving in downtown. Next to her—Gallagher & 
Shean were the sensation—with their repartee ‘Mister 
Gallagher and Mister Shean” which audiences never got 
enough of. ; 

This show was very lush on beauty—with one lavish 
number, “Lace Land” one of Ziegfeld’s immortals. It was 
so popular that it carried over into ensuing summer and 
fail editions when the “Follies” for the first time deterred 
from presenting a complete new annual production. Vic- 
tor Herbert wrote “Weaving My Dreams” for this number 
which Mary Lewis originally sang (later Ilse Marvenga, 
Elsa Peterson and Olga Steck took over periodically). It 
was moulded around the trousseau motif with Mary Eaton 
as the toe-dancing inspiration. This was another radium 
treatment in which magnificent floral effects of lace were 
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For 34 years I considered my- 
self an operatic baritone. This 
sizeable period included the years 
before I ever trod the operatic 
boards (but 
was full of 
faith that I 
would) as well 
as those after 
I'd vindicated 
my own opti- 
mism and 
“made it.” 

Last May, 
after Frank 
Loesser’s “The 
Most Happy 
Fella” had 
safely opened 
on Broadway and been pronounced 
a hit, I found myself transformed 
to a “Broadway musical star.” The 
difference in the type of “fame” 
accorded opera and Broadway per- 
formers continues to astonish and 
delight me. 

As an opera star I received a 
fair amount of respectful attention 
from that part of the American 
public which fills opera houses and 
concert halls, and from the more 
sedate portions of the press con- 
cerned with musicians as the prac- 
titioners of a rather lofty art. 

You acquire a certain dignified 
stature from such treatment, but | 
it’s a far cry, I now realize, from 
what's called “being a celebrity.” 
The d'fference was revealed to me 
by two conversations I overheard 
about myself launched by a neigh- 
bor lad at intervals of a bit more 
than a year. The first, between 
this lad and a friend he'd brought 
across the road to watch me spray 
the fruit trees, went, in suitable 
undertones: “That's Robert Weede.” 
“Oh, yeah?” said the visitor, “who's 

















Robert Weede 


Opera Was Never Like Broadway 


By ROBERT WEEDE == 
Star of “The Most Happy Fella” 





he?” “An opera star, done.” re- 
turned his host. “No kidding?” 
Under similar circumstances but 
with a different visitor late this 
summer, the talk went: “That's | 
Robert Weede.” “No kidding!!” 
After “The Most Happy Fella” 
opened and I found myself gener- 
ally tagged ‘“‘an overnight success,” 
as though my years as a singer on 
the opera and concert circuit had | 
never been, I’ve been both amused 
and bemused with the undeniable | 
truth that the Broadway musical | 
theatre bestows a glamorous iden- 
tification on its performers that’s 
seldom the lot of singers outside it. 





| Most Happy Cook | 

Since I’ve been “on Broadway” | 
instead of “in opera” the press has 
been, for instance, interested in| 
the fact I like to cook and frequent- 
ly do, to an extent wondrous to 
behold. This peculiarity, which 
never excited any ripples in the 
operatic waters, has since been | 
celebrated widely in text and pic-|} 
tures. A local tabloid, whose read- | 
ers presumably would have had | 
no interest in me as an opera} 
singer, sent a reporter and photog- | 
rapher to Rockland County to| 
interview me at home about bar- | 
becuing. And, judging from the} 
amount of mail they later received | 
inquiring about the recipes given 
in the story, these same readers 
were apparently fascinated by this | 
low-down on my offstage life. My | 
curious practice of cookery has| 
also furnished a guest column for 
u vacationing columnist and, final | 
glory, because of it, I've appeared | 
in a full-color photo in a famous 
wemen’s magazine, preparing a} 
roast suckling pig for Thanksgiv- | 
ing in my own kitchen. 

You can sing the star roles in a 
dozen operas and the world gener- 
ally remains unaware or uninter- 
ested. But as a “Broadway star” of | 
a “Broadway hit,” I’ve been sought | 
to be photographed: (1) having 
cocktails with a Hollywood starlet | 
in one of our glossier hotels; (2) 
on the reception line (with my dog) 
at a function intended to promote | 
“Be Kind to Your Dog Week” or 
something like that; (3) wearing a 
Captain’s cap aboard a Hudson 
River Day Line boat with a group 
of youngsters about to shove off 
On a cruise celebrating the Silver 
Anniversary of the _ settlement 
house they belonged to; (4) making 
a wish as I tossed a penny in the 
fountain of a local restaurant at 
& cocktail party te benefit The 
Damon Runyon Fund; and ° (5) 
for some _ worthy philanthropy 
receiving a handsomely large check 
while press and newsreel cameras 
BOTH, memorialized the occasion 

But that’s not all. In opera I 
used to. wear some pretty fancy 





| such facile modesty. I decided that 
| somewhere 
| women had by some mystic process 


| the character, to the 
| played the 


ition and projection of “persouali- 


| mands the kind of fascinated clini- | 


|to give me massage treatments in 


|me speaking like a native Ameri- 


| with a sacro-iliac injury, the advice 





{and I thought becoming) costumes 











and a wide variety of handsome 
wigs and dashing beards. Elegantly 
and romantically apparelled as I 
was though, I never caused a single 
female heart to skip a beat as far 
as I knew. In concerts, the elegance 
of my white-tie-and-tail was crown- 
ed (literally) by a discreetly realis- 
tic toupee, at the insistence of man- 
agers opposed to my revealing my 
own bald pate. Though I received 
after-concert visitors backstage 
who wanted to express their pleas- 
ure in my singing, I never noted a 
single lady with a predatory gleam 
in the eye. This was to come later 
in my life, but then, like those who 
don’t miss what they’ve never 
known, I hardly realized the lack. 


But, in “The Most Happy Fella,” 
where I wear a well-worn pair of 
overalls or a suit of some kind of 
greenish stuff cut in the lines of 
fashion circa 1920, with my bald 
head gleaming militantly in the 
spotlight, and my corpulence un- 
disguised by operatic costume, I 
have, apparently, some kind of 
romantic aura where the ladies 
are concerned. 


‘Love That Weede Man’ | 


Friends report after seeing the 
show that large numbers of women 
exit at the final curtain sheepishly 
wiping away sentimental tears, 
pleased that Tony’s romance came 
out all right for him. I attributed 
this to Loesser’s having made Tony 
so lovable a fellow one would need 
a heart of stone to be indifferent 
to his fate. But further reports 
that intermission comment, again 
by ladies, included more personal 
remarks like (and please under- 
stand I am merely quoting, not 
gloating) “That Robert Weede’s got 
something” or “Don’t you love that 
Weede man?” or even, “I tell you, 
that Weede does something to me!” 
could not be dismissed with quite 











along the line these 


transferred their reaction to Tony, 
actor who 
role. Perhaps this | 
happens more frequently on Broad- 
way than in opera because audi- | 
ences relate more personally to| 
someone singing a role in English, | 
in a story set in their own time and 
country, than to one in a foreign 
tongue, set in a distant land and a 
period as remote from their own 
experience as the Ice Age. 

If this seems a bit theoretical, | 
I'd say more specifically that | 
Broadway lends itself to the crea- 





| 


ties” in a way opera doesn't. From 
its conception to its “birth,” open- | 
ing night, a play or musical com- | 


| 


cal attention once directed only at 
royal accouchements. And _ its | 
subsequent course is chronicled 
with as much detail as the forma- 
tive years in any princeling’s life. 
The accruing stardust rubs off on | 
the performers—even to people | 
who may not have seen the show. 

Fan mail, that lovely phenome- 
non, testifies to this. Operatic fan 
mail is usually to ask for an auto-| 
graphed photo, the answer to some 
academic operatic point, or occa- 
sionally for career advice. Broad- 
way. fan-mail is far more personal 
and gets right down to cases. One 
kindly woman hearing that the 
cast I wear on-stage caused me 
discomfort at first, said she was a 
masseuse and would be delighted 


the afflicted areas. Another, who'd 
seen the show but didn’t know my 
Italian-American accent had been 
deliberately cultivated, offered to 
give me English lessons and have 


can in short order. When I was out | 
of the show for a few performances 


on remedial exercises, poultices, 
braces, bandages and baths to 
forestall or cure any future similar 
afflication, poured in with every 
mail, heavy with solicitude. 

I find this all pretty touching 
and heartwarming; funny and 
somehow wonderful. It makes you 
feel you’ve reached the audience 
as a person, not, as in opera, as a 
performer. The warmth this 


thought offers is not to be lightly | 


prized: Though I yield to no one 
in my love for opera as a magnifi- 
cent art, which has its own rewards 
for the performer, and though I 
hope: to return to it again and 
again in the future, still in all 
eandor, I must admit, “Opera was 





never like this.” 


A Plea for Playwrights; Is Bway 


Playing It 





American Plays 
Overshadowing 
Germany s Legit 


By HANS HOEHN 


Berlin. 


Non-Communist Berlin’s legit 
life was in fine shape last year 
though far from the heydays of 
the 20s when Berlin had the repu- 
tation as Europe’s leading theatre 
metropolis. The best items of 1956 
were presented during the Cul- 
tural Festival. Add to this “Diary 
of Anne Frank” and O’Neill’s 
“Long Day’s Journey Into Night.” 
It’s not accidental that both have 
been staged by this country’s best 
stage directors, Boleslav Barlog, 
director of both Schlosspark and 
Schiller Theatre here, and Profes- 
sor Oscar Fritz Schuh, of Theatre 
am Kurfuerstendamm. 


“Anne Frank” truly shook the 
emotions of Berliners—it also be- 
came one of the most essential 
social facts in postwar Berlin. The 
O'Neill play made Berlin rave for 
a great actress: Grete Mosheim. 

One thing particularly has been 
remarkable all through the past 
months: The percentage of U.S. 
plays which probably has never 
been so big as last year. Besides 
“Anne Frank” and “Journey Into 
Night,” local customers also took 
a fancy to Arthur Miller’s “View 
From the Bridge,” N. Richard 
Nash’s “Rainmaker,” Eric Remar- 
que’s (he’s a U.S. citizen too) “Last 
Station,” Faulkner’s “Requiem For 
a Nun,” William Douglas Home's 





Too 


For the legiti:nate theatre, this 


is a period of highriding financial 
prosperity with a proportionately 
large number of smash hits and 
longer runs than ever known pre- 
viously. Yet, ironically enough, 
our theatre is threatened by a pro- 
found creative bust in the midst 
of this boom. The present boom 
rests on insecure foundations. 


It is almost impossible for the 
unknown American playwright to 
get his works put on. The dedi- 
cated playwright, whose mind is 
concentrated on working exclusive- 
ly for the theatre, is the core of a 
soundly functioning theatre. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to 
practice the profession of play- 
wrighting and to grow creatively 
by watching one’s earlier plays go 
through the vicissitudes of rehear- 


sals and production, Out of the 16 | 


plays now holding our stage, no 
less than 8 are adaptations either 
of novels, television vignettes, au- 
tobiographies or biographies. Of 
the remaining 8 non-adapted plays, 
five are importations from Eng- 
land. (If it were not for Terence 
Rattigan and Bernard Shaw, the 
flow of rich language would be 
practically unheard on our stage 
this season.) 


This leaves only three American 
non-adapted plays — “Long Days 
Journey Into Night,” “Inherit the 
Wind” and “The Matchmaker.” 
Only these can be considered as 
having been conceived and writ- 
ten, in the traditional sense, for ac- 
tors to communicate dramatic mo- 
ments of reality to an audience in 
a playhouse. Even “The Match- 
maker” is not wholly original, be- 
ing an imaginative recreation of a 
19th century German farce, while 
“Inherit The Wind” is 
a documentary of the Scopes trial 
and achieves its dramatic power 


|*The Reluctant Debutante,” Cole | not through the emotional use of 


Porter’s “Kiss Me Kate,” George | language or the rendering of hu- 


Axelrod’s “Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter,” the Spewacks’ 
Meets Girl,” to name 
them. 

On the depressing side: Only 
very few new German plays have 


“Bov through a 
some of | Massing of crowds, and scenic and 


| 
| 
} 
} 


conflict, but 
directorial 


character’ in 
brilliant 


man 


lighting effects as well as several 
virtuoso acting performances, Only 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Long Day’s Jour- 


| been preemed here—and most of | "ey Into Night” can truly be con- 
\them flopped badly with the crit- | sidered an original American work 
‘ies. The dominating position of |Of dramatic art—-an expression of 


U.S. plays in Germany is evidenced | thought and emotion, felt and vis- 
by statistics which “Die Deutsche | Ualized primarily in terms of dra- 
Buehne” revealed recently. John | Matic tautness and cast in the dis- 


Patrick’s stage adaptation of Vern 
Sneider’s novel, 
the August Moon,” supplied with 


“Teahouse of 


tinctive architecture of the play 
form. (I write this on Dec. 20, 1956 
—subsequent productions, such as 


'a brilliant translation by the late | Tennessee Williams’ “Orpheus As- 


Oscar Karlweis, racked up 790 per- | cending” will, I hope, improve the 


formances (1955-1956) 
man cities. 

Many foreign ensembles were 
seen in town, such as the Edin- 
burgh Festival Co., the Jacques 


Fabbri troupe of Paris, Jean-Louis 


Barrault’s theatre, the Moral Re- 
armament ensemble with three 
memorable items, two of them 


starring Reginald Owen, etc. 





in W-Ger- | 
|| O’Neill’s Play 15 Years Old 








Record B’way Gross 

“Happy Hunting” nosed out 
“My Fair Lady” last week in 
establishing what is believed 
to be a record Broadway gross. 
The former musical, starring 
Ethel Merman, took in about 
$73,100, while the latter tuner, 
costarring Rex Harrison and 
Julie Harris, racked up a sell- 
out $72,300 (in both cases, 
exact totals were not avail- 
able at press time). 

The two figures reflected a 
New Year’s Eve ticket price 
boost for both ‘shows to an 
$11.50 top instead of the usual 
$8.05. “Hunting,” a recent 
opener at the 1,625-seat Majes- 
tic Theatre, nabbed $13,283 on 
capacity holiday eve business, 
but failed to go clean the fol- 
lowing night. “Lady,” nearing 
a year’s run at the 1,551-seat 
Hellinger Theatre, got $13,138 
on the holiday eve. 

On regular capacity weeks, 
the “Hunting” gross is $70,100, 
while the “Lady” take is $68,- 
700. “Fanny,” which recently 
began a road tour following a 
lengthy New York run, set 
what is figured to have been 
the previous Broadway high 
with a $70,282 on the New 
Year’s Eve frame two years 
ago. Tix for the holiday eve 
performance were scaled to a 
$12. top, 





picture.) 





But O’Neill’s master piec e— 
though it has never previously 
been staged—is 15 years old. Be- 
low the surface of prosperity, 
therefore, a crisis exists. If our 
theatre continues to scavenge on 
best-selling books and television 
programs while stifling the techni- 
cal and intellectual growth of new 
playwrights because of 
and financial terror—then the 
theatre will get dull and stale and 
dried up. 


In conversation, once, Lee Stras- | 


berg remarked that the Group 
Theatre disintegrated because it 


could not develop any consistently | 


productive dramatists aside from 
Clifford Odets. The heart and soul 


of the theatre is the play. The pe- | 


riod of 1919-1931—the richest in 
the history of the American thea- 


| tre—was made possible by a group | 


of writers who thought almost en- 
tirely in terms of theatre and 
wrote for actors: O'Neill, Philip 
Barry, Robert Sherwood, Maxwell 


Anderson, S. N. Behrman, George | 
Kelly, Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, 


George S. Kaufman. By and large, 
these men were not adapters or 


translators. They deliberately cast | 
their experiences into a dramatic | 


temperament 
found this 


mould because, by 
and training, they 
mould most congenial. 

In the last 25 years, their suc- 
cessors have been few: Tennessee 
Williams, Clifford Odets, Arthur 
Miller and William Inge. And no 
successors to these four are on the 
horizon. Since it now costs any- 
where from $50,000 to $100,000 to 
put on a play, investors feel safer 
investing money in dramatic ver- 


sions of best-selling novels like | 


“No Time for Sergeants” or bio- 
graphical extravaganzas like “My 


Safe? 


By MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


Philadelphia Father” and “Auntie 
Mame.” 

There is no future for the thea- 
tre in this line, The authors of 
“My Philadelphia Father” cannot 
give us a second “Happiest Mil- 
lionaire,” since Cordelia Biddle 
had only one eccentric father, and 
the authors of “No Time For Ser- 
geanis” cannot yield up another 
NTFS because Mac Hyman cannot 
be a raw recruit a second time in 
the United States Army. Eugene 
O’Neill, as he matured in aware- 
ness of life and knowledge of stage 
mechanics, could progress from 
“Beyond the Horizon” to “Anna 
Christie” to “Desire Under The 
Elms” to “Mourning Becomes 
Electra.” 

Off-B’way Disappoints Too | 

Now the non-commercial off- 
Broadway theatre which is capable 
of mounting productions at a sane 
and sensible cost because of sim- 
plicity of scenery and trades-union 
concessions, has failed dismally in 
what should be its primary task of 
giving the new playwrights a plat- 
form on which to grow on. Out of 
the 50 or 60 productions that the 
off-Broadway theatre offers each 
seacon, there aren't a half dozen 
plays by previously unproduced 
writers. 

While the ancestors of the off- 
Broadway theatres—such as the 
Provincetown Playhouse and the 
Group—took chances on new play- 
wrights, the present non-commer- 
c:al theatre plays it safe, non-com- 
mercially safe but safe nonethe- 





basically | 


timidity | 


less, by reviving established plays 
|of the classic and modern theatre 
|—Shaw, O’Neill, Chekhov, Brecht, 
I am all for variety on the New 
York theatrical scene— and it’s a 
good experience to be able to wit- 
ness those wonderful David Ross 
productions of Chekhov or Jose 
Quintero’s simple and _ powerful 
stagings of “La Ronde” and “The 
Iceman Cometh’’—but we cannot 
go on living entirely off the past. 
| We cannot go on squandering the 
hearts and minds of men who 
might become the O’Neills and the 
Sherwoods of our generation and 
the next by driving them into the 
'sheer hopeless despair that is the 
result of being continually frus- 
| trated and rebuffed by producers 
|and directors. 

| I am told there are more than 
| 50 fine playscripts now in circula- 
ition, written by talented but un- 
| known men, which cannot find pro- 
| duction, either on or off Broadway. 
it is only in writers, dedicated to 
|the theatre and only to the thea- 
| tre, that Broadway can look to its 
| 

| 


future health. I have no simple 
solution for this impasse, beyond 
urging that Broadway~ producers 
begin looking for potential O’Neills 
|and Sherwoods rather than looking 
|for dramatic rights to another 
““Auntie Mame” or “Diary of Anne 
| Frank” and that producers become 
suffused with sqme of the zest and 
adventure of Arthur Hopkins or 
| that of Jed Harris during his 1926- 
1931 period. 

Broadway investors should be 
willing to risk money on unknown 
| dramatists if they like the scripts. 
And _ off-Broadway impresarios 
|ought to bestir themselves and at- 
{tempt to cultivate new dramatic 
talent with the same audacity and 
assiduity with which they now cul- 
itivate new acting talent. 





“Mame Laying Off 
As Rest for Roz 


“Auntie Mame” will take a July- 
August layoff to give Rosalind Rus- 
'sell a vacation. It’s figured that 
Miss Russell’s starring perform- 
ance, generally credited with the 
success of the comedy, is so long 
and exhausting that she will need 


tute to continue through the sum- 
mer. 

The Robert Fryer-Lawrence Carr 
production is currently in its llth 
sellout week at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, N.Y. 





the two-month rest. There is no 
intention of trying to get a substi- 
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projected into luminous patterns when the house lights 
dimmed. Charles LeMaire costumed this spectacle. 


James Reynolds brought out two new ballets: “Farlan- 
jandio” (Revenge), a Sicilian gypsy number—and “Frol- 
licking Gods,” based on high jinks in an art museum after 
hours when the statuary came to life. Michel Fokine 
created the choreography for both ballets and Tsch- 
kovsky’s music was used for the latter. Both of these 
Reynolds’ works attracted raves as daring “Follies” 
scenes. One timely song in the score, “Listening on Some 
Radio” directed attention to this budding medium—again 
showing Ziegfeld’s rule to keep his show alert. The rest 
of the production also measured up to the visual achieve- 
ments. 

Ring Lardner’s contributions, mostly for Will Rogers, 
were two skits, “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Bull Pen.” It 
was Rogers’ dry-crackling ‘wit though which always got 
the biggest applause. Evelyn Law had one unique danc- 
ing specialty in which she excelled—she would proceed 
across full stage on one leg and shake her finger (naughti- 
ly) at the other one which was lifted straight above her 
head. The fact that she was a beauty with marked chic 
made the acrobatic number a surefire show-stopper. 

Ned Wayburn ieft his stamp on the “Follies” with a rep- 
resentative dancing fiesta featuring Victor Herbert 
marches, Black Crook amazons, tapdancers, buck & wing, 
fencing girls—and last, the Tiller Girls from London with 
their precision routines, Among the new faces (most of 
which also graced the sheet music covers again) were: 
Polly Nally, Diana Gordon, Addie Rolf, Margery Chapin, 
Connor Twins, Eva Brady and Mary McDonald. Martha 
Lorber and Albertina Vitak, two other distinguished 
dancers, made this “Follies” one of the strongest dancing 
shows ever produced by Ziegfeld. 

















The Closing Period—(1923-1931) 














“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1923.” Cast included: Fannie Brice, Ann 
Pennington, Lina Basquette, the London Empire Girls, Roy Cropper, 
Marie Dahm, Brooke Johns; Robert Quinault, Iris Rowe, Hilda Fer- 
guson, Alexander Yakovleff, Edna Leedom, Dave Stamper, Arthur 


West, Martha Lorber, Mae Daw, Florentine Gosnova, William Roselle, - 


Bert & Betty Wheeler and Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra. Musie by 
Vietor Herbert, Rudolf Friml, Dave Stamper and Gene Buck. Staged 
by Ned Wayburn. Ran 333 performances. 


After 1923 the “Follies” followed an erratic course. 
Broadway was aglow that season with smash songs but no 
musical fireworks erupted at the New Amsterdam. The 
’22 edition overlapped and changed until the production 
settled down into the basic credits as listed above. That 
figure of 333 performances points up what amounted to 
changing summer, fall and winter editions. This one was 
a hackneyed rather tired ‘‘Follies’—even with Ned Way- 
burn back staging. Gertrude Hoffman was also called in 
to stage some acrobatic numbers. Many stunts were en- 
gineered to bolster up the sagging show but none sparkled. 
It was Fannie Brice’s final “Follies” under Ziegfeld. No 
matter which way her name was spelt, Fannie or Fanny, 
she kad become one of the funniest women in the theatre 
through this series. Ann Pennington returned to her 
alma mater after a stay in the “Scandals.” This was also 
the final work of James Reynolds. 

Lina Basquette (later Mrs. Lee De Forest), a brunette 
ballerina, was singled out for the more important dancing 
assignments. She was given a typical Ziegfeld buildup 
for her beautiful legs—and was in and out of the next 
three editions. Fannie Brice had special Blanche Merrill 
material again—also two other dramatic numbers, “The 
Fool” and “Red Light Annie.” Ann Pennington was 
teamed with Ziegfeld’s newest discovery banjo-playing 
Brooke Johns—‘‘Take, Oh Take Those Lips Away” was 
their most important number. Later they danced and 
sang before Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra which was out- 
standing. 

Dave Stamper, usually behind the production, stepped 
out before the footlights to team with Edna Leedom from 
vaude. Bert & Betty Wheeler were newcomers in the 
personality department. Still striving to inject something 
extra in the problem-show—dZiegfeld introduced a gim- 
mick Shadowgraph developed by Laurens Hammond, the 
inventor—which required the use of celluloid glasses— 
creating optical illusions when held up over the eyes. 

Muriel Stryker covered her body with gilt for the “Maid 
of Gold” number until a doctor ordered her to stop it. 
Erte of Paris designed special costumes for this glossy 
production scene. For his last “Follies,” James. Reynolds 
created “The Legend of the Drums,” a Napoleonic theme 
with the burning of the war drums providing a startling 
bit of stage imagery. His decorative pageantry and cul- 
ture left a lasting imprint on the ‘“Follies’—much copied, 
but never topped. Rudolf Friml’s song, “Chansonette” 
(originally titled “‘Lady Fair’) carried a haunting melody 
for a Ben Ali Haggin tableau. 

Patricia Salmon, dubbed the Girl of the Golden West 
when “discovered” by Heywood Broun, Bide Dudley and 
other sportswriters while covering the Dempsey-Gibbons’ 
fight in Shelby, Mont., was rushed east as a ravishing 
American beauty—but she had stiff competition from 
Imogene Wilson, Hilda Ferguson, Mae Daw, Dorothy 
Knapp, Beryl Halley, Peggy Shannon and Jane Winton. 

Jimmy Hussey toured with the show—a special draftee. 
By this time the Midnight Frolic—Ziegfeld’s mint sub- 
sidiary had folded—due to prohibition. The girls now 
prepped in his book shows which came out faster—but 
these shows never provided that plushy clearing-house 
like the Frolic did. The Ziegfeld beauty trust now be- 
came primarily a “Follies” operation. 








“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1924.” Cast included: Will Rogers, Ann 
Pennington, Evelyn Law, Lupino Lane, Edna Leedom, Tom Lewis, 
Irving Fisher, Brandon Tynan, Kelo Bros., Vivienne Segal, Phyl 
Ryley, Alf James, Martha Lorber, Hilda Ferguson, The Tiller Girls, 
the London Empire Girls and George Olsen’s band. Book by Will 
Rogers and William Anthony McGuire. Music by Victor Herbert, 
Raymond Hubbell, Dave Stamper, Harry Tierney & Joseph McCarthy, 
Dr. Albert Sirmay and Gene Buck. Staged by Julian Mitchell. To- 
gether with the following ’25 edition—ran 401 performances. 





The “Follies” slumped—even with Will Rogers present 
for his adieu. Rogers’ unique personality had matured 
from a cowboy yokel into an authoritative commentator 
with politico jibes. Always on the funny side. The dailies 
provided his scripts for the most part. Ann Pennington, 
another Ziegfeld luminary of stature, also bowed out of 
the institution after this edition. Next to Marilyn Miller 
she was the most distinct dancing personality to graduate. 








Also Victor Herbert turned in his final music this year. 
In spite of these loyal and established draws the 1924 
edition never got off the ground. Nothing distinctive 
came out of the score though Tierney & McCarthy’s 
“Adoring You” had a certain popularity. 


Imogene Wilson made the headlines with her fracas 
with Frank Tinney and exited. Ann Pennington for her 
last “Follies” was assigned “Biminy’”—a familiar topical 
number by now—backed up by ‘hooch’ girls and George 
Olsen’s band. Lupino Lane, the British comic, was present 
for laughs to only limited results. Precision dancing ran 
riot with two groups—the John Tiller Girls and the 
London Empire Girls (Lawrence Tiller) competing with 
their specialized stepping. But here too the element of 
surprise was missing. Evelyn Law continued to be a 
dancing draw. 

The newer beauties maintained a very high level: Betty 
Compton, Marion Benda, Bernice Ackerman, Cynthia 
Cambridge, Katherine Burke, Dorothy Leet and Catherine 
Littlefield. Julian Mitchel!, the “Follies” first stager— 
responded to Ziegfeld’s call—and became active again 
on this edition. Even this didn’t work miracles. Ethel 
Shutta eventually joined the Olsen contingent to vocalize 
—and acquired a certain success. However with the 
ever changing summer, fall and winter editions—the 
press became outright bored with the “Follies” and ac- 
cused Ziegfeld of lacking sophistication. As the time 
neared for a new show—much of this production seeped 
over into the ’'25 edition. 


“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1925.” Cast included: W. C. Fields, Ray 
Dooley, the Tiller Girls, Bertha Belmore, Clarence Nordstrom, Peggy 
Fears, Barbara Newberry, Al Ochs, Dare & Wahl, Kelo Bros., Fred 
Easter, Ruth Hazleton, Tom Lewis, Edna Leedom, Dave Stamper and 
Irving Fisher, Book by W. C. Fields, J. P. McEvoy and Gus Weinburg. 
Sets by Norman Bel Geddes. Music mostly by Raymond Hubbell, 
Werner Janssen, Dave Stamper and Gene Buck. Staged by Julian 
Mitchell. Run closely linked with the preceding °’24 edition. 


The “Follies” was now blurred—and one by one the 
big stars were checking out. This year W. C. Fields 
wound up his New Amsierdam period. He had collab- 
orated with J. P. McEvoy on “The Comic Supplement,” 
a book show, which Ziegfeld never brought into New 
York—and after several starts on this edition—some of 
the material from this flop was salvaged here which 
explained the dullish show. Ziegfeld was growing des- 
perate over the “Follies” plus his book-show flops. Norman 
Bel Geddes designed most of this show—his sole work 
on the series. And John Held Jr. created some of the 
character costumes to depict the Roaring 20’s aura. J. P. 
McEvoy built a character called Gertie for Ray Dooley 
which was a standard role for her in most of the skits. 
Next to Fannie Brice she was the funniest comedienne 
of the “Follies.” Edna Leedom remained teamed with 
Dave Stamper. The Tiller Girls carried over their rope- 
dance from the preceding edition—but it was definitely 
strained by this time. Peggy Fears, looming among the 
newcomers, sang “Toddle Along” then the current dance 
craze. One representative girlie number “I'd like to be 
a Gardener in the Garden of Girls” was strictly old-hat 
—but showed Ziegfeld’s stubborn sticking to his familiar 
bring-on-the-girls. Julian Mitchell ended his “Follies” 
career with this uneven edition. He had worked with 
Ziegfeld from the time he used 12 Sadie Girls (show- 
girls) in “The Little Duchess” (1901) starring Anna Held 
—to the present when show girls and some chorus girls 
got well over $100 per week. 

Marjorie Mae Martyn, Flo Kennedy, Yvonne Grey, Dor- 
othy Wegman and Blanche Satchell decorated the beauty 
ranks. This is one department which remained happy— 
and Ziegfeld’s publicity never let them down—but nudity 
wasn’t enough—and the show itself was hard to sell. 
Over the years Ziegfeld utilized the following publicists 
to build his institution: Channing Pollock, O. O. McIntyre, 
Will Page, Leon Friedman, John Henry Mears, Walter 
Kingsley, Ben Holzman, Nat Dorfman and last—a former 
Purdue University professor—Bernard Sobel. 


“ZIEGFELD AMERICAN REVUE OF 1926.” Cast included James 
Barton, Edna Leedom, Louise Brown, Charles King, Barbara New- 
berry, Irving Fisher, Ray Dooley, Beth Berri, Mary Jane, Polly 
Walker, Helen O’Shea, Peggy Fears, the Yacht Club Boys, Claire 
Luce, Edna Covey, William H. Powers, Lew Christy and Greta 
Nissen (on tour). J. P. McEvoy wrote most of the book—together 
with Gene Buck, Irving Caesar and James Hanley. Music mostly by 
Rudolf Friml and James Hanley. Sets by Joseph Urban and John 
Wenger. Dances by John Boyle. Costumes by John W. Harkrider. 
Ran 108 performances. 


The critical year for Ziegfeld. First he was ordered by 
law to drop the official “Ziegfeld Follies’ banner (for 
time being) because of legal entanglements surrounding 
the settling of the Klaw & Erlanger interests. He was in 
a quandary (what with current competition in the revue 
field) about ever staging another revue at all—but on sec- 
ond thought—he embarked on one of his most flamboyant 
actions which made theatrical history. Ziegfeld took his 
entire show on a junket to Palm Beach. Joseph Urban 
was sent ahead to redecorate an old assembly hall fitting 
for a Ziegfeld splash. The result was a dream theatre— 
with a movable roof and a real palm tree slashing right 
through the marquee. There was just enough seating ca- 
pacity to permit the swank winter set to get in—at $200 
per seat on opening night—and $12 per seat after that. 
Ned Wayburn was the original stager—but later Edward 
Royce stepped in. 

“No Foolin’” by James Hanley and Gene Buck broke 
the music jinx, Title changes were rapid: “Palm Beach 
Nights,” “Ziegfeld’s Palm Beach Girl,” ‘“‘Ziegfeld Revue 
of 1926” and finally “Ziegfeld American Revue” when 
it finally opened at the Globe Theatre. Ziegfeld’s pub- 
licity machine worked diligently to build Louise Brown 
into another Marilyn Miller, with a certain success. She 
had the hit song, “No Foolin’,” as her main assignment. 
Claire Luce, of the exotic blonde school, was presented 
in a “Luminous Ball” number—which was sprinkled with 
innumerahle small mirrors—but it frequently failed to 
open smoothly and practically had the dancer turning into 
an acrobat to come through safely on her music cue. Red- 
fern of Paris bedecked her in lavish plumage. Morton 
Downey was in the original cast which went south—and 
Arthur Bugs Baer also took a flyer into this edition dur- 
ing its embryo processing. “Florida, the Moon and You,” 
another song in the show, was adopted by that state as 
its official theme. When the show hit the road, Greta 
Nissen of films ( Ziegfeld’s first raid on Hollywood talent) 
was brought in and featured in “Mile, Bluebeard” which 
Fokine choreographed. Edna Leedom’s best song was 








“Nize Baby.” James Barton never achieved much dis- 
tinction in this one. He shared comedy with Ray Dooley 
—who was making her final “Follies” appearance. In the 
J. P. McEvoy sketches, “The Trial” and “Day Coach”’— 
this comedienne still essayed the same character of little 
Gertie which featured her scenes in the ’25 edition. (Miss 
Dooley’s l’enfant, terrible rates high in Ziegfeld annals). 

Peggy Fears and Paulette Goddard graduated to speak- 
ing lines. Ben Ali Haggin, whose lush tableaux con- 
tributed much to “Follies” prestige—built his final, pic- 
tures, “Treasures From the East” and “Spring,” for this 
erratic edition. Gene Buck’s number, “Rip’s Birthday 
Party,” exploited names in the tabloids then: Lulu Belle, 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Raquel Meller, Irving Beriin & 
Ellin Mackay, Peaches Browning and the Countess of 
Cathcart. The Yacht Club Boys, great favorites with the 
Palm Beach residents, entered the cast and came north 
with it. Lots of Charleston and hey hey filtered through 
the production. While the show suffered steady pains the 
new girls were among Ziegfeld’s best: Gladys Glad, Noel 
Francis, Helen Herendeen, Myrna Darby, Mabel Baade, 
Elsie Behrens, Susan Fleming, Kay English and Marion 
Strasmick (Kiki Roberts). 





[The fate of the “Follies” continued in a hectic 
state—a tabloid version under George Wintz was sent 
out—with one song published “Who’s That Pretty 
Baby?” featuring “choice” lookers on the cover. They 
pers closer to Minsky’s across the street than Zieg- 
eld. 





“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1927.” Cast included: Eddie Cantor, Ruth 
Etting. Claire Luce, lrene Delroy, Andrew Tombes, Helen Brown, 
Lora Foster, Frances Upton, Phyl Ryley, William H. Powers, Harry 
McNaughton, Les Ghezzi, Franklyn Bauer, Dan Healy, Fairchild & 
Rainger, the Ingenues, the Brox Sisters, Cliff Edwards, Ross Himes 
& Peggy Chamberlain. Music by Irving Berlin. Book by Harold 
Atteridge and Eddie Cantor. Dances by Sammy Lee. Ballets by 
pmacwne Rasch. Costumes by John W. Harkrider. Ran 167 per- 
ormances. 





Now came the 21st birthday of the “Follies.” The way 
had been cleared to resume the official title and Zieggy 
was back in his favorite theatre the New Amsterdam, 
It was a costly project: Joseph Urban was paid close to 
$30,000 for the sets; the costumes cost $123,096.23 ‘(tights 
from Paris, $2,329.40) salaries before opening amounted 
to $15,000 and with sundry other expenses piling up in 
Ziegfeld style—the total came to $289,035.35 prior to 
the actual seat sale. Remember this was before the 
Atomic age economics. Ziegfeld devoted more of his 
personal attention to this edition—some of his old magic 
reappeared. Irving Berlin returned to pen the music, 
Eddie Cantor was the first ranking alumni to win fea- 
tured billing in a master ‘“Follies’—even so, his name 
went below the title. Cantor also collaborated on the 
book. This homecoming of Irving Berlin and Eddie Cantor 
lent a gala glamour to the come-of-age edition. It was 
the final “Follies” for both of them. 

Ruth Etting entered the select Ziegfeld galaxy and be- 
came an established singing star in the best Ziegfeld 
style. The Coolidge boom was on and Jimmy Walker 
figured prominently in the book. Two Irving Berlin songs, 
“My New York” and “Jimmy,” complimented Hizzoner— 
and the City Hall provided the setting. The Brox Sisters 
harmonized “It’s Up to the Band” with the curtains part- 
ing and displaying the Ingenues at the keyboards of a 
battery of white baby grands on the staircase. The ace 
piano-duo, Fairchild & Rainger, were spotted in the pif. 
The most spectacular number was a Ziegfeld jungle with 
the song, “Jungle Jingle” the musical theme—and Claire 
Luce prancing across the stage riding a live ostrich— 
which wore a rhinestone collar for that Ziegfeld touch. 
(An attendant always escorted the bird around during 
this rather precarious staging.) Eddie Cantor had an 
amusing taxicab skit with Frances Upton—but he won 
his loudest applause when he sang “It all Belongs to Me” 
to Lora Foster, “Shaking the Blues Away” was Ruth 
Etting’s best song. Albertina Rasch staged the ballets 
with Helen Brown, the. pert ballerina, Cliff Edwards 
and his ukulele in next-to-closing slot. Many new daz- 
zlers were presented: Catherine Moylan, Murrel Finley, 
Pirko Alquist, Jean Audree, Evelyn Groves, Desha, Ger- 
trude Williams, Louise Powell, Lee Russell, Gladys Ren- 
nick and Cladia Dell. Feeling better now . . . Ziegfeld 
incorporated still another trademark to his imposing list 
of credits: “He who glorifies beauty glorifies truth.” 








“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES OF 1931." Cast included. Harry Richman, 
Helen Morgan, Ruth Etting, Jack Pearl, Mitzi Mayfair, Hal LeRoy, 
Albert Carroll, Earl Oxford, Buck & Bubbles, Collette Sisters, Grace 
Moore, Dorothy Dell, Gladys Glad, Faith Bacon and Reri. Music and 
sketches by Gene Buck, Dave Stamper, Mark Hellinger. J. P. Murray, 
Barry Trivers. Ben Oakland, Walter Donaldson, Dr. Hugo Reisenfeld, 
Dimitri Tiomkin, Harry Revel and Mack Gordon. Dances by Bobby 
Connolly, Ballets by Albertina Rasch. Sets by Joseph Urban. Cos- 
tumes by John W. Harkrider. Staged by Edward C. Lilley. Ran 165 
performances, 





Florenz Ziegfeld Jr.’s last “Follies’—and presented in 
the new Ziegfeld theatre. Gene Buck (with Dave Stamper) 
and Joseph Urban, the sole remaining members of Zieg- 
feld’s staff during the peak years—were prominently 
identified with this final work. Joseph Urban especially 
left his stamp on both sides of the footlights—his 
scenes were as lush and tasteful as ever—and the rich 
fretwork of his fairytale murals which enveloped the 
gold-splashed theatre which he also designed—lent par- 
ticular pomp and circumstance to this “Follies.” But 
the show itself was uneven, Ziegfeld employed much of 
his favorite promotional exploitation to put this edition 
over—glorified beauty-contest winners—elaborate Gene 
Buck song stories—a jungle number with elephants— 
and of course a new brigade of lovelies. For the first time 
Ziegfeld departed from his established custom of only 
using name tunesmiths—by enlisting the new team of 
Revel & Gordon for the main score. It was plentiful 
but not distinguished. In fact the most attractive fea- 
ture of it was the composite Ziegfeld girl which Albert 
Vargas painted for the cover. 

Harry Richman was new to the “Follies” and presided 
as m.c. His “Do the New York” was the first-act finale 
which was set against a perspective of the newly opened 
Empire State building. Balloons and confetti fell over 
the stage for a typical Ziegfeldian mardi gras effect as 
the curtain lowered... For this edition Ziegfeld dispatched 
his final fancy publicity stunt (and he knew all the angles) 
—by sending to the South Seas for a native dancer (Reri) 
who had attracted some attention in a film, “Tabu.” 
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ABC Of British Show Business 


By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


(Extracts from The ABC of Show Business by Wolf 
Mankowitz, published in London by Oldbourne Press) 





A is for 

ANGELS, without whom there 
would be no show business, since 
they finance the shows, out of en- 
thusiasm either for the theatre, for 
actresses, or for profits; which 
latter (when there are any) go, for 


the. larger part, to the angels. 
Angels do not have wings, though 
are sometimes known to disappear 
as quickly as if they had. Everyone 
in show business has visions of 
angels and loves them very much, 
a feeling not always reciprocated 
by the angels. 


B is for 


BOO, the alarm call of certain 
gallery first-nighters, anonymous 
birds which infest the roofs of 
theatres and wreak havoc with 
theatrical reputations and profits. 
Being very easily alarmed, these 
gallery first-nighters are some- 
times erroneously thought to be 
highly sensitive by critics who 
especially enjoy their muted boom- 
ing. Such  bird-watchers spend 
much of a first-night studying the 
gallery for unusual behavior, often 
missing what nappens on the stage. 
No one knows why some gallery 
first-nighters (like some critics) 
insist en haunting places which 
they so obviously hate. 


C is for 


CRITIC, a journalist who makes 
interesting, amusing, or readable 
copy out of theatrical productions. 
Since it is easier to make such 
copy by affecting an adverse atti- 
tude, the most readable critics tend 
to be adverse, some by nature, 
others by sheer hard work. Occa- 
Sionally the critic will promote 
quite pointless controversy: “The 
greatest living actor is K” (some 
obvious or totally unknown name). 
“I declare myself, as the Spanish 


say, Godotista.” “Only French 
plays are good.” Sometimes a 


critic, by sheer longevity and un- 
defiatable egotism, can promote 
himself into being “great.” James 


ation by refusing to find any play- 
wright since Ibsen worth while. 





| 


| Way 


| 


‘ +++ 


which is a hit in the star-starved 
provinces may be a dead flop after 
the London critics have finished 
with it. Understand? 


F is for 


FIRST-NIGHT, the opening of a 
production in the West End to an 
audience consisting of critics, op- 
position managers, starlets with 
their press-agents and photogra- 
phers, gallery first-nighters, and 
the nervous relatives of the com- 
pany. The success of a produc- 
tion, oddly enough depends on the 
reaction of this representative 
group of theatre-lovers. 


G is for 


GET-OUT, the weekly boxoffice 
figure which covers the running 
costs of a show. A show has also to 
get back its production costs 
spread over a number of weeks— 
or perish. Term originates from 
touring days when, if a company 
played to inadequate business, it 
wasn't allowed to get out of town 
with its costumes, sets and props. 
H is for 

HIT, an immediate boxoffice 
success, which, with or without 
critical approval, everyone in show 
business wants. A Hit may have 
many thousands of pounds worth 
of agency booking before opening. 
In which case it is a Smash Hit and 
American. Opposite is Flop and 
Dead Flop, also known as a Tur- 
key. To be landed with one is to 
catch a cold. 


H is also fer 


HYLTON, Jack, lives in a coun- 
try cottage in Mayfair with bil- 
liards room, Tudor bar, and private 
cinema, surrounded by framed 
photographs of Jack the bandman, 
showman, horseman, family man 
and Mercedes Benzman. Hylton, a 
pasha rather than a patriarch, rules 
his empire with an apparent care- 
lessness confusing to his enemies. 
Though is he short he feels in no 
littler than Littler. 


I is for 


IMPRESARIO, flattery for man- | 
Agate set the pattern for this oper- | ager. 


They like to think of them- 


selves as creating the climate in 
which great enterprises of show 


Since then critics have improved | business grow, blossom, and come 


on Agate by rejecting Ibsen as 
well. Most critics have a secret 
sorrow; they would like to be 


actors or playwrights. Most actors 


| 
' 


or playwrights would love to see | 


them try. 


C is also for 

COWARD, Noel, who has through 
40 years been all things to all audi- 
ences, from a child Prince Mussel 


to fruit as cash and kudos. Your 
great impresario is as theatrical a 
character those who work for 
him, possessing many of the same 
vanities, limitations, and virtues, 
though, never having to personally 


as 


face an audience, he tends to be| 
rather more hammy than those 
who do. 
K is for 


KAYE, Danny, who is responsi- | 


| ble for a hair-style, a rehearsed 
casualness and a type of insane 
humour which, takei. up by so 
|many poor imitators, may eventu- 
ally force him to change his hair- 
style, his casual approach, and his 
| stvle of humour. 
L. is tor 

LICENSE, which the LORD 


| CHAMBERLAIN 


in 1911 to the self-styled ‘“Mis- | 
tinguett of the West End night 
clubs” at £2,000.a week in 1953. 
“It was a matter of pressing | 
urgency to me,” he has written. | 
“that I should become rich... to 
get mother out of that damn 
kitchen forever.” 
D is for 

DELUSION, without which no one 
would enter Show Business. Delu- | 
Sions foi Impresarios concern 
Power and Money. For Actors— 


| for 


—Desirability, Dress, Money. Crit- | 


ics—Power. All these simple ele- | 
ments are compounded into what is 
called “glamour,” a magical irra- | 
tionality which, unlike its ex- 


ponents, improves with the passage 


of time, resulting in yet another 
theatrical delusion—that theatre 
people used to be much more 


glamorous than they are now. 


E is for 
ECONOMICS, which in the thea- 
tre are complex and archaic. For 


example, a London show is staged 
for £4,000, comprising cos- 
tumes, sets, and pre-production ex- 
penses. No West End theatre being 
available, it wanders through a 
wilderness of unsuitable provincial 
dates losing money steadily (unless 
it has stars), eventually opening tn 
the West End with an accumulated 
loss to add to its production costs. 
Since most London theatres are 
Small in relation to current ex- 
penses, the show now has to play 
to capacity for three months before 
it shows a profit. Which is why so 
many shows can open to reason- 
able business but not be worth 
running, since every week is adding 


{Say 


& small loss to the still undis- 
charged production’ debt. Alter- 
natively, the star-studded show 





(the State’s show 
business watch dog) issues to the 
LICENSEE who manages a theatre, 
the conduct of which he is 
legally responsible. Licensees tend 
to look like bank managers No 
one knows what the Lords Cham- 
berlains look like. 
M is for 

MANAGEMENTS, the organizers 
show, called in America 
ducers, normally described as be- 
ing unadventurous if they make 
money and artistic if they don’t. In 
the case of art it pays the manage- 
ment best to be a non-profit-mak- 
ing company 


ot a pro- 


MUSICALS are 
as near as the theatre can get to 
a mass entertainment, and are 


consequently the most industrial- 
ized ot productions. Created syn- 
thetically in luxurious factory con- 
ditions on Broadway involving 
dozens of highly specialized tech- 
nicians, the American musical is 
raucous if not robust, slick if not 
polished. Its entertainment con- 
tent being high, it represents an 
expensive (up to £50,000 per pro- 
duction) but reasonably sure-fire 
investment for managements, who, 
if they have the capital to put on 
a sufficient number of them, are 
said to be MAESTROS possessing 
the MAGIC touch. 
N is. for 

NOTICE, of which there are two 
kinds, the critie’s review, which 

















London, 
It has been an undistinguished 
year theatrically. No one can seri- 
ously deny that. There have been 
hardly a handful of worthwhile 
new British plays and not all the 


Broadway imports have come up 
to expectations. 


The most notable event has been 


the mounting wave of opiaion 
against the Lord Chamberlain’s 
official censorship. Admittedly, 


most managements favor the pres- 
ent safeguard: of the censor’s seal, 
which provides a reassuring green 
light and makes them immune 
from police prosecution. 
Playwrights, on the other hand, 
complain that censorship has a 
stifling effect on their creative 
talents and the taboos on certain 
topics—inclvding homesexuality— 
compel them te bypass important 
controversial issues. They point to 
the lack of any official censorship 
in the United States and to the 


ers to deal with adult subjects. 








‘Club’ Gimmick | 





The arguments for and against 
the Lerd Chamberlain's blue-pen- 
cilling authority have been going 
on for many years, but the contro- 
versy took a new turn in the latter 
part of last year when a club man- 
agement launched a bold undertak- 
ing which clearly gets reund the 
official restriction. The club took 
over a key West End theatre and 
announced a program of American 
imports, none of which had re- 
ceived the censor’s approval. Ad- 
mission to the theatre is limited 
te members, but the annual mem- 
bership fee is only 70c and, apart 
from that, regular West End prices 
are charged. The experiment has 
proved so successful that in a mat- 
| ter of just a few weeks they re- 
cruited 30,000 paying members 
| (each of whom is entitled to buy 
|four seats at eny performance) and 
| the applications are rolling in with 
| every mail. 
| 
} 





The first 
| this club’s auspices is 


play presented under 
“A View 
From the Bridge” by Arthur Mil- 
ler. It was probably chosen to open 
the season because of the play- 
wright’s presence in London and 
it provided the gimmick of enroll- 
ing his wife, Marilyn Monroe, as 
| the club’s first member. Everyone 
|agreed that this is a serious play, 





greater freedom it gives their writ- | 





London Legit Battles Censor—and Dullness 








By HAROLD MYERS 


merit, and attract equally wide au- 
diences, censorship will have been 
recuced to a farce. 

Arthur Miller also authored one 
of the year’s other notable im- 
ports, “The Crucible,” which 
formed part of the repertory sea- 
son inaugurated last year at the 
Royal Court Theatre, which also 
staged several interesting, if not 
always successful plays, among 
them being “The Mulberry Bush,” 
“Look Back in Anger,” “Don 
Juan,” “The Death of Satan,” and 
“The Good Woman.of Setzuan.” 

Over the year many of the 
Broadway imports to London were 
a financial disappvintment, the 
noiable exceptions being “The 
Rainmeker,” which is the biggest 
hit at the St. Martin's for some 
ycars, “No Time For Sergeants,” 
which is a smash hit at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre and “The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” which has only just 
begun a run in the West End. 





(U.S. Musicals Letdown | 





It has been a particularly disap- 
pointing 12 months also for Amer- 
ican musicals and, for the first 
time since the war, there were two 
new tuners presented at Drury 
Lane. “Plain and Fancy,” which 
epened in January, lingered on for 
nine months and was heavily in 
the red at the time of its with- 
drawal. “Fanny,” which replaced it 
a few week. back, also fell below 
expectations, although it is likely 
to prove a profitable undertaking. 

“The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial,” with Lloyd Nola. in the lead, 
held up for only a limited run at 
the Hippodrome and “Gigi” was 
pulled after just a few months 
when Leslie Caron had te leave 
the cast for a film commitment. 
“The Silver Whistle” lasted only 
a couple of weeks in the West End 
and “Children’s Hour” was revived 
for a short season at the Arts The- 
atre Club. 

By coriparison, the British the- 
atre seems to have fared somewhat 
better in the United States. Ter- 
ence Rattigan’s double bill, “Sep- 
arate Tables,” after a great two 
year run in London, appears to be 





; 
| his film assignment. “Under Milk 


| 





Broadway include “Under Milk 
Wood” by the late Dylan Thomas, 
“Waltz of the Toreadors” by An- 
ouilh and “The Quare Fellow,” a 
first play by Brendan Behan. 

British musicals fared particu- 
larly badly in 1956. Only one, 
“Summe. Song,” had any preten- 
sions and even tha: lasted only a 
few months at the Princes Theatre. 
“Trevallion” stayed the course for 
just a few aights and “Wild Grows 
the Heather” struggled on for just 
a few weeks after a harsh critical 
panning. “Jubilee Girl” was also 
deservedly a quick casualty. “Pa- 
jama Game” on the other hand, 
now well iato its second year, is 
still in the chips. 





The Broad Picture | 





Peter Brook and Pau! Scofield 
took over the Phoenix Theatre in 
the early part of last year to stage 
a succession of plays, starting off 
with their production of ‘*‘Hamlet” 
which had previously been pr2- 
sented in Moscow. Their season, 
which included “The Power and 
the Glory” and “The Family Re- 
union,” was a worthy effort, even 
though, in some measure, their 
productions fell below top critical 
and a*tistic standards. At the Sa- 
ville Theatre actor-manager John 
Clements has been staging a series 
ef classical revivals as part of an 
u:.usual tie-up with commercial tv. 
Each play is put in for a limited 
run and a streamlined version is 
then screened on the commercial 
network. Originally the plays were 
filmed, but that operation was 
found to be financially prohibitive. 


Comedies have clearly predom- 
inated «mong the smash new en- 
tries of 1956. “Waltz of the Tore- 
adors” and “Romanoff and Juliec” 
are still pliying to capacity biz and 
“Hotel Paradiso” could easily have 
run on into the New Year if Alec 
Guinness had not left the cast for 


Wood,” a later entry, also has a 


|strong comedy angle, while “For 


Amusement Only” is a 
cated intimate 
cent on laughs. 

In any review 


sophisti- 
revue with the ac- 
London 


of the 


asmash event of the Broadway s2a- | theatrical calendar, one must not 
son, even though “The Sleeping | overlook the longtime hits that 
Prince,” by the same author, oniy | have become part of the everyday 


received mild acclaim. That com- 
ment applies also to “The Reluc- 


tant Debutante,” which is still a 
big hit in its second West End 


year. The familiar procedure was 


scene. Hits, for example, like ‘““The 


Mousetrap,” the Agatha Christie 
thriller, now in its fifth year; or 
“The Boy Friend,” which is well 


into its thiid year; or “Salad Days, 





| well worthy of the attention of | reversed in the case of Enid Bag- | still displaying House Full notices 

| London’s vast public of theatre-|nold’s “The Chalk Garden,” and it | in its third year; or “Dry Rot,” 

|ecers. That, in itself, has made|came to London after a moderate | which is still a healthy contender 

qui:- a crack in the censor’s au-| Broadway run and is one of the | and also in its third year. By com- 

thority and if the subsequent plays | major legit successes. parison, long-run hits like “Sailor 

—“‘Cat on a Hot Tin Roof” and Apart from the Old Vic .season | Beware!” (21 months), “La Plume 

'*Tea and Sympathy”’—are deemed | and the “Cranks” _revue, other | De Ma Tante” (14 months) are 

| here of equal quality, sincerity and' West End productions due on almost newcomers. 

should not appear until the morn- | house to catch the eye of the pass- shape of a television screen sup- 

ing after the first-night before, and | ing trade. When a show has done ported . almost exclusively _bs 4 

| which, even if it is bad, is not as| rather badly ingenuity is exercised mercurial comedian named Thom- 

| fatal as that other NOTICE posted | to misquote sufficiently to obtain as Trinder, 

by a management to inform a com- | quotes This technique fails, W is for 

| pany that its engagement is ter-| however, to draw the QUEUES WE'LL CALL YOU. which is 

| minated and all contracts are at an| which are a sure sign that a shov ao eer Aho - 

end. To be NOTICED, however,| is successful. Since theatre man- what casting directors, mal sinh 

is to receive favourable recognition | agement is an anxious and wearing and agents tend to say to every- 

by the Press rather than to be|affair of hoping for queues, little body except stars. 

fired. unethical face-saving lies till thev. Y is for 

form up, are an inevitable part of YORKSHIRE, where so many 

| O is for show business. comics and impresarios come from. 
OLIVIER, Laurence, vw ho, w hen - in Oo |Z is for 

knighted in 1953, still wore his ; . : ; . 

hair in the blond style which had SHOWMANSHIP is more often | ZITHER discovered by Sir Carol 

' helped to make his film “Hamlet” luck rather than good manage- | Reed in Vienna and since a feature 

such a great’ success. Since he no | ™ent, involving a daring which | of West End cabaret life 

‘longer suffered from the house-| takes little account of practicali- povenatenanediiapadtiinsiiiiamilaacsialiendls 


maid’s knee which had indisposed 
him three years before, he was 
able to kneel to receive the knight- 
|hood with completely _ self-pos- 
sessed conviction that his long and 
| distinquished career had more 
'than earned it. 


P is for 

PROFESSIONALS in the thea- 
tre who have an abnormal capacity 
for work under pressure, going to 
pieces while resting. Leading the 
over-stimulated life of show busi- 
ness they do not very often escape 
from anxiety long enough to enjoy 
the glamour of success should they 
achieve it. For when they do they 
are immediately beset by the fear 
of successive failure. A hard life, 
not as Mr. Noel Coward has point- 


ed out, to be recommended to 
one’s daughter. 
Q is for 





QUOTES, those favourable ex- 
tracts from critics’ reviews which 
are put up on the front of the 





ties and often (not necessarily fatal 


to showmen) winds up in Carey 
Street Bankruptcy Court 
S is also for 

SHEREK, Henry, who, being | 


more than six feet tall, a possible 
20 stone in weight, and in the dis- 
tinguished 50’s, looks more like an 
impresario than is strictly neces- 
sary. 
U is for 

UNDERSTUDIES who are al- 
ways. bridesmaids, hardly ever 
brides, though occasionally pass 
through a form of marriage by 
playing the understudied part on 
tour. 


V is for 

VARIETY, which finds its Olym- 
pus in the London Palladium, 
watched over by Jovian Val Par- 
nell, assisted by Castor and Pollux, 
played by the booking agents, Lew 
and Leslie Grade. The Parnellites 
keep guard over the vaudeville 
world through a crystal ball in the 


AUTHORS’ BONANZA 


There’s now no doubt “Guys and 


Dolls” has the distinction of being 
the most expensive legit property 
bought for the screen. On the 
basis of the percentage deal, writ- 


ers Abe Burrows and Jo Swerling, 
composer Frank Loesser and the 
Damon Runyon estate will share 
over $1,500,000 for rights to the 
play. 

Arrangement has producer Sam- 


uel Goldwyn paying 10° of the 
film’s worldwide gross with the 
minimum set at $1,000,000. Global 


rentals will amount to $15,000,000 
in the minimum. 

Film still has many situations 
still to play in the domestic market, 
incidentally. Disagreement over 
terms has a number of exhibitors 
refusing to enter licensing deals. 
Because of the boxoffice power the 
picture has demonstrated, it’s re- 
garded as a cinch that same thea- 
tremen will play it eventualiy, 





perhaps with an adjustment in the 
deals offered 
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in 
“QUANTEZ” 

a UNIVERSAL PICTURE soon to be released 
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ah tt Opening on Broadway in MARCH 
UE JOHN McLIAM’S 


if “THE SIN of PAT MULDOON” 








i a RICHARD ADLER - ROGER STEVENS Production 


JACK GARFEIN Director 
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Happy Birthday AARIETY 


MAX GORDON 
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THE MOCAMBO 


HOLLYWOOD 


January 13, 1957 


CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 


3 Personal Management LOUIS BARRIER 


Press Relations GENE WEBER ASSOC. 


North American Representatives 


EDDIE ELKORT, General Artists Corp. 





“The Diary of Anne Frank” 


“The Most Happy Fella” 























Congratulations 


PRODUCERS’ THEATRE, INC. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 
JAN PEERCE 
VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
PATRICE MUNSEL 
BORIS CHRISTOFF 
WILLIAM STEINBERG 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
CESARE VALLETTI 
PILAR LORENGAR 
DANIEL BARENBOIM 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


LEONARD WARREN 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
ISAAC STERN 


ROBERTA PETERS 
JEROME HINES 
CARLO MARIA GIULINI 
MARIA TIPO 
































FRITZ REINER 


ANDRES SEGOVIA 


UROR presents for 1957.59 


? 
a | 


These great artists T. 
are available 

to all series 

and all organized © 


audience associations 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous com- 
pany from the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


THE BLACK WATCH with its world-famous Massed 
Pipers, Highland Dancers and Regimental Band. 


First time in the U. S. A thrilling spectacle of marching cere- 
monies, exciting dances and rousing music, 


Nora KOVACH, Istvan RABOVSKY 
and their Dance Ensemble. 


A repeat tour after last season’s successes, 


THE VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


The world’s most beloved choir. 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS OF LONDON 


The musical glories of the first Elizabethan age performed 
by one of the finest singing organizations of the second. 


‘f 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. : HUROK ARTISTS, Inc 
HUROK PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Booking Direction: NATIONAL ARTISTS Corp. 
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Congratulations 


VARIETY 


GWEN VERDON 


























Best Wishes 


VARIETY 


ANNE JACKSON and EL! WALLACH 


EL! WALLACH 
in 
Warner’s latest release 
“BABY DOLL” 
and 
“MAJOR BARBARA” 
at 
Martin Beck Theatre, New York 
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‘‘the 


one 
and 


only” _ wet 


wee. FESTIVAL 
| : ‘ LONDON, ENC. 








with his company 
SPANISH DANCERS 


SINGERS AND MUSICIANS 


AMERICAN TOUR 
BEGINS JAN., 1957 


LEY 


Pictures: 
DANCING STAR 
é Mike Todd's 


“AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 
80 DAYS” 


(in Todd-AO) 








Television: 


ED SULLIVAN SHOW 
Feb. 3 


CBS-TV 


f 
4 
ES 














Direction, WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY Personal Manager, JOHN F. NONNENBACHER, JR. 
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Fifty-first, LARTETY Anniversary 
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Greetings ! 


Franchot Tone 























Be Ph 











BURGESS 
MEREDITH 


Currently 


MAJOR BARBARA 


Morosco Theatre, New York 









om 2 A wee 





To Be Released Soon 







Title Role in Universal-International's 
JOE BUTTERFLY 


* 















Co-Producer of 


SPEAKING OF MURDER 
ROYALE THEATRE, New York 


Exclusive Management 
ROBERT SANFOKD 

25 W. 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Telephone—PLaza 7-0100 



















9 Rockefeller Plaza 





GILBERT 
MILLER 








LONDON: 


St. James Theatre 
King Street, $.W.1 


NEW YORK: 














_ 
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‘Smash Score of the Year”’! 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 


IN 


S | 
Bells are Ringing 


BETTY COMDEN and ADOLPH GREEN 


Music by 


JULE STYNE 


“LONG BEFORE | KNEW YOU” 


VIC DAMONE—Columbia 
SAMMY DAVIS, JR.—Decca 
STEVE LAWRENCE—Corol 


“PARTY’S OVER” 


DORIS DAY—Columbia 
CARMEN McRAE—Decca 
MARGARET WHITING—-Capitol 
LURLINE HUNTER—Vik 


“BELLS ARE RINGING” 


JO STAFFORD—Columbia 
JERI SOTHERN—Decca 


“JUST IN TIME” 
TONY BENNETT—Columbia 

















JERI SOTHERN—Decca ALBUMS 
ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM Columbia Records 
“MU CHA CHA” 
TED STRAETER Kapp Records 


DE JOHN SISTERS—Columbia 
LAWRENCE WELK Coral Records 


4a fi 
ON MY OWN SAMMY KAYE Columbia Records 
ROSEMARY CLOONEY—Columbia 














STRATFORD MUSIC CO. 


Professional Manager: BUDDY ROBBINS 


Sole Selling Agent 
CHAPPEL & CO. 
1270 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Congratulations VARIETY 


MICHAEL and CORINNE GRACE 








See — 
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x 
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BEN MARDEN 




















Herbert and Dorothy fields 
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RICHARD 
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HEAD START for 1957 with TWO TOP ASSIGNMENTS 


& ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


Opening ‘‘WINTER GARDEN THEATRE” Late February 


¢ RINGLING BROS._BARNUM 
and BAILEY CIRCUS ==>» 


YES! — “BIGGER and BETTER than EVER” 
































BARSTOW «++ @ name associated with only the finest in every medium of theatrical achievement at home and abroad. 
Communications—Direct: 121 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
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Current Broadway Plays by 


JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT bE. LEE 


“INHERIT THE WIND” 
starring Paul Muni 
Now in its second year at the National Theatre 








“AUNTIE MAME” 
starring Rosalind Russell 
Now playing at the Broadhurst Theatre 





“INHERIT THE WIND” 
(National Company) starring Melvyn Douglas 
Now playing National Theatre, Washington, D.C. 
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LAUGHS HEARD AROUND THE WORLD 
‘no time for sergeants’ 
| 


| NEW YORK | CHICAGO | LONDON | 


65th WEEK! 18th WEEK! 2Zist WEEK! 
ALVIN THEATRE ERLANGER THEATRE HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE 


52nd St. W. of B’way. N. Clark Street Haymarket S.W.1. 
































CONTINENTAL PRODUCTIONS PENDING 


Berlin, Stuttgart, Baden-Baden, Nuremberg, Dusseldorf, Bonn, Hanover, Essen Amsterdam, Hague, - 
Stockholm, Gothenberg, Norrkoping, Oslo, Trondheim, Bergen, Paris, Brussels, Rome, Milan, Naples, 
Helsinki, Copenhagen, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Sidney, ve Aviv, Melbourne, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Johannesburg, Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo. 


Previous Stands: Vienna (Theatre In The Josefstadt), Malmo & Upsala, Sweden. 











Season's Greetings 


from 


Patricia Benoit 

















Congratulations FARIETY 





ELRIC BERRY 


PERCIVAL BROWNE 
“BOY FRIEND” 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE 





JEWISH THEATRICAL GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 


1564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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1936 — ON OUR 2ist ANNIVERSARY — 1957 


WE SALUTE ZARIETY ON ITS 51st ANNIVERSARY 
& 


TH 
SHIPSTADS ano JOHNSON 


CREATORS AND ORIGINATORS OF THE WORLD’S FIRST ICE EXTRAVAGANZA 
NOW PRESENTING 


‘y’ ICE FOLLIES 
gy OF 1957 


NOW. ON TOUR 
20 CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST 








Pa 











Sept. 6-Sept. 30—Pan Pacific Auditorium, Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Maple leaf Gardens, 60 Carlton, 
7600 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles. Toronto. 

Oct. 2 -Oct. 7—Denver Coliseum, East 46th and Feb. 3-Feb. 10—The Forum, 2313 St. Catherine St., 
Humboldt, Denver. West, Montreal. 

Oct. 9-Oct. 14—St. Lovis Arena, 5700 Oukiand Ave., Feb. 12-Feb. 24—Boston Gardens, North Station, 
St. Louis. Boston. 

Oct. 16- Oct. 28—The Chicago Stadium, 1800 Madison Feb. 26-Mar. 10—The Arena, 3700 Euclid Ave., 
Ave., Chicago. Cleveland. 

Oct. 31 - Nov. 11—Olympia Stadium, 5920 Grand Mar. 12 - Mar. 17—Onondaga County War Memorial, 
River, Detroit. Syracuse. 

Nov. 13 - Nov, 25—Cincinnati Gardens, 2250 Seymour Mar, 18- Mar. 24—Community War Memorial, 
Ave., Cincinnati 100 Exchange St., Rochester. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 8—Sports Arena, Hershey. Mar, 26 - Mar. 31—Memorial Auditorium, Buffalo. 

Dec. 9-Dec. 16—The Arena, Grove St. at Orange, Apr. 3-Apr. 21—The Arena, 2900 Dupont Ave., So.. 
New Haven. Minneapolis. 

Dec. 17-Dec. 24—CHRISTMAS VACATION. Apr. 22-June 6—ANNUAL VACATION. 

Dec. 25, ‘56 - Jan. 13, ‘57—The Arena, 45th and June 7-June 16—Civic Ice Arena, 4th, North and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia. Mercer Sts., Seattle 

Jan. 15-Jan. 27—Madison Square Garden, June 19-Sept. 1—Winterland, Post and Steiner Sts., 
48th at 8th Ave., New York. San Francisco. 


Home Office — 8600 MELROSE AVE., LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 

















Best Wishes to ZARIETY Congratulations VARIETY 


from 


PAUL MUNI || ED BEGLEY 


“INHERIT THE WIND" as 


MATHEW HARRISON BRADY 








"Inherit The Wind" 
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U Congratulations 
i 
it 
in: 
i 
' 4 
4 
a 
i bi 
4 the 
BAUM-NEWBORN AGENCY INC. no. 1 
ae ‘* Avitets Representatives drama 
4 * ” 
iis - ae — Walter Winchell 
IT 743 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 22 f | 
MURRAY HILL 8-1380 EDWARD G 
* 
in 
r a 
1 | 
Hy MARTIN BAUM . . . ABE NEWBORN 
A Love Story by PADDY CHAYEFSKY 
° Produced and Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
with GENA ROWLANDS 
sii : JUNE WALKER + PATRICIA BENOIT - LEE PHILIPS 
DON WOLFF ... . . . LEO BOOKMAN MARTIN BALSAM - NANCY R. POLLOCK - BETTY WALKER 
EFFIE AFTON - JOAN CHAMBERS 
Sets and Lighting by JO MIELZINER . costumes by MOTLEY + Incidental Music by LENMAN ENGEL 
Eves.: Orch. $5.75; Loge $4.60; Bale. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Mats. Wed. 
and Sat.: Orch. $4.05; Loge $3.45; Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Tax Incl. Please 
specify alternate, dates and enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
| ANTA THEATRE, 52nd St. West of B’way - C1 6-6270 
































Season’s Greetings 





i TO ALL MY FRIENDS IN ENGLAND... 
AND AMERICA 


| | HERMIONE GINGOLD 
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CONGRATULATIONS FROM 


“DAMN YANKEES” 


NEW YORK and ON TOUR 


‘THE PAJAMA GAME’ 


ON TOUR 


GEORGE ABBOTT 
FREDERICK BRISSON 
ROBERT E. GRIFFITH 
HAROLD S. PRINCE 



































SHELLEY WINTERS 


“GIRLS OF SUMMER” 


| Longacre Theatre | 
New York City 
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THEATRE CORP. — 
OF AMERICA 
IN THE HEART OF Show Out of Town ood $0008 Foal | 


CHICAGO’S LOOP 


Near the Chicago, Harris, Selwyn 
and Erlanger Theatres, and adja- 
cent to all Television Stations, 
it's the 


RANCROFT 
HOTEL 


89 W. Randoiph FR 2-4740 


Special Rates for Show Folk 
Rooms and Kitchenettes 

















The Hidden River 


New Haven, Jan. 2. 


Martin Gabel & Henry M. Margolis 
production of a drama in three acts (five 
scenes) by Ruth & Augustus Goetz, based 
on Storm Jameson’s novel. Staged by 
Robert Lewis; setting and lighting, Stew- 
art Chaney; costumes, Anna Hill John- 
stone. Stars Robert Preston, Dennis King, 
Lili Darvas; features Gaby Rodgers, Peter 
Brandon, David King-Wood, Tonio Sel- 
wart, Roger DeKoven, Jack Bittner. 
Shubert, New Haven, Jan. 2, ’56. 


Father Baussan 
| Jean Monnerie 
Francis Monnerie 
Marie Regnier 
Elizabeth Regnier 
Adam Hartley 
Amalie 


Robert Preston 
Peter Brandon 
Lili Darvas 
Gaby Rodgers 
David King-Wood 
Margot Lagsner 


Daniel Monnerie ......... Dennis King 
Gen. Otto Von Kettler....Tonio Stewart 
ae ae Roger DeKoven 





Although not billed as a whod- 


be an absorbing one. : 
Getting off to tense dramatics 














CON GRATS! to all 


DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


Have fun! 
courage by wearing an 
Shrunken Head from your belt! 
one to casting directors, your agent, 
your writers, anyone you care enough 
about—to send the best! 


gag! 


A SHRUNKEN HEAD! 


DAMAR STORES, INC. 


541 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 





EX-TV TRENDEX 
VICE PREXIES VICTIMS 
PRODUCERS FRUSTRATED 
OF TURKEYS STARS 


Show your 
imitation 
Send 


Be brave! 


A terrific 


DON’T END UP AS 


ORDER OURS—TODAY 


ONLY $2.98 Postpaid 











At | contrived elements. The story un- 


unit, ‘“‘Hidden River” turns out to} 





. Jack Bittner [{ 





| handsome, 


quickly, this Ruth and Augustus 
Goetz adaptation of Storm Jame- 
son's novel holds a consistently 
gripping pace. There’s a_ solid 
punch in the exciting second act 
curtain and the following stanza 
keeps things rolling. 


One of refreshing things about | 


the scripting is the absence of 
folds logically as it tells of an 
aftermath of World War II as 
events catch up with members of a 
French family involved in 
cecllaboration and resistance. 

The action consumes a single day 
as a former member of British 
Intelligence revisits the French 
family in hopes of unearthing the 
informer who betrayed a young | 
member of the household. Dialog | 
weaves a neat pattern as it points | 
suspicion in various directions and | 
brings threads to a _ suspenseful | 
climax. 

The Robert Lewis staging clever- | 
iv mixes tense scenes with lighter | 
moments and maintains an engros- 
Stewart Chaney’s | 


sing 
setting pro- 


tempo. 
workabe 


|'vides a nice groundwork for the | 


| 


attractive physicai production. 
Robert Preston, piaying an older 


| brother of the dupe of the enemy, 


gets an opportunity for some 


| sturdy acting, and meets the chal- 


| lenge skillfully. 


| elderly 


Dennis King gives 
an accomplished performance as an | 
Frenchman who has col- 
laborated with a German General 
on a friendship basis, if not from 
an actual military standpoint. Lili 
Darvas is fine es the overwrought 


| mother of the informer’s victim. 


| supporting 


There’s considerable talent in the 
troupe. Gaby Rogers 
shines as a war-orphaned fiance of 


'the younger brother, the latter role 


Peter Bran- 
plays the 


being well played by 
don. David King-Wood 
Britisher convicingly 
Lesser roles get able treatment 
from Tonio Selwart as a German 
General, Jack Bittner as a priest, 














AUDIA FRANCK 


DRAMA COACH OF STARS 
GREETS HER NEWEST STAR 


SAL MINEO 


145 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone Circle 7-6394 




















Season’s Greetings 
to our host of friends. 


SCHUMER THEATRICAL 
TRANSFER, Inc. 


Henry 
Arthur 
Harry 








Roger Dekoven as a doctor and |} 
Margot Lassner as a maid. 
Bone. 
Off-B’way Sh 
-B way Show 
Sh-h-h! 

Harold Meyers (in association with Bill 
Smillie) presentation of farce in three 
acts by Meyers. Staged by John Hale; 
settings, Charles Somaha lighting, Tom 
Grabien. At Chanin Auditorium, Dec. 29, 
56: $2 top 

Cast Jeanette Randall, Ray Kingston, 
Paul Barry, Henry de Shields, Ben Cotey, 
Edward Rutzisky, David Hardison, Byron | 

| Whiting, Ray Lo Prest, James Stockham, 
| Ralph Sommer, Pat Gilbert, Nicolas Har 
| tos, Zipora Peled, Bernard Reed, Fred 


| 
|about Sh-h-h!, 
| zine 


Kenyon, Jeanne Asch, Janet Boyd, George 
Stauch, Francesca Fontaine, 
Wilson, Catherine Mandas. 





Fifty-first DARTETY Anniversary 





both | 
‘done on the Coast. 





| ler, 


| the complications is an attempt by 


William 


“Sh-h-h!” purports to be a farce | 


dedicated to “all the 


an exposure maga- | 
news |} 


unfit to print.” A tastelessly woe- | 


begone piece of dramania, it cost 
$4.500 to mount at the 
Building’s 50th floor theatre 
(where the air should be fresher), 
and calls needlessly on the ener- 
gies of 22 misdirected actors. 

Every time the phone rings, the 
switchboard yirl says, “Good morn- 
ing. 
idea there. 


Geor. 





Alan “Lanny” Bunce, son of 


Chanin | 


Sh-h-h!” She’s got an excellent | * 





| Alan Bunce and Ruth Nugent and 
| grandson of the late J. C. Nugent, 
|in N. Y. on leave. Private Bunce 
was with Community Concerts be- 























fore he joined Signal Corps at Fort 
Dix, N. J. 








For the first time in several 
years, Cy Feuer & Ernest H. Mar- 
tin are without a show on Broad- 
way or the road. The last of their 
entries to close was “Boy Friend,” 
which ended a post-Broadway tour 
in Philadelphia last Saturday (5). 
The British musical has earned 
approximately $400,000 profit on a 





$140,000 investment. 


Meanwhile, “Can-Can,” another | 
F&M production, which closed sev- 
eral months ago, is currently being | 
That musical 
has earned about $940,000. 


Show Abroad 


Halluzinationen 


(Hallucinations) 
Berlin. 


Renaissance Theatre production of com- 
edy in four acts, by Robin Maugham. 
Stars Theo Lingen; features’ Friedel 
Schuster, Ursula Guetschow, Erich Fied- 
Boy Gobert, Kurt Waitzmann, Man- 
fred Inger, Kurt Vespermann, Kaethe 
Haack, Elisabeth Ried. Staged by Kurt 
Raeck; settings, Ita Maxinowna., At 
Renaissance Theatre, Berlin: top. 








$2.75 





One of the most publicized new | 


legit items here recently, this | 
comedy by Robin Maugham (a| 
nephew of novelist Sommerset 


Maugham) is an outright flop at the | 
tenaissance Theatre, despite the | 


presence of Theo Lingen, one of | 
Germany's top comedians. ‘“Hallu- | 
cinations” is a farce too foolish 


for real consideration. 

The piece involves an eccentric 
English family whose father has 
the ability to move up into the 
air whenever he sees a beautiful 
girl. At first he has the trick under 
control, but presently can’t help 
soaring into space whenever a 
pretty dame looks at him. Among 


the British Secret Service to utilize 
this man’s gift for its own purposes. 
If there’s laughter out front it 


'is primarily due to Lingen in the} 


makes | 
scenes | 


husband. He 
superficial 


role of the 
even the most 
amusing. 

A number of established local | 
actors also have roles, and try hard 
to be funny, but their material is 


too conventional. Kurt Raeck’s 

| staging is moderate, but Ita Max- 

inowna’s scenery is better. 
Hans. 
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My Best To 


ETY 











jules pfeiffer 




















‘Maurice SEYMOUR 


162 E. Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





® Professional 
® Theatre 
®@ Publicity 
oe ” ” = » * _ a 
BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESS 
TO ALL OF OUR 
WONDERFUL FRIENDS 
IN SHOW BUSINESS 
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THEATRE and SPORTS TICKET BROKER 
LS/MFT 


MACKEYS, Inc. 


234 West 44th Street, New York 
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JIM OYSTER 

















CONGRATULATIONS 


ETHEL LINDER REINER PRODUCTIONS 
























































| betty Garrett 








COLE PORTER 

















Congratulations 


_ WARTETY 


Larry Parks 
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‘ “ONE OF THE BEST MUSICALS OF 
, THE CENTURY.” — Atkinson, Times 
a. REX JULIE 
\ HARRISON ANDREWS 


if IN CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 
Aa Y FAIR LADY 


) Mail Orders Filled, Eves. 8:30: $8.05,7.50,6.90,5.75, 
BA 4.60,3.45,2.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 2:30: $4.60,4.05, 
3.45, 2.90, 2.30. Tax Incl List alternate dates. 
MARK HELLINGER Thea., 51 St. W. of B’y 


out as co-producer with film direc- 
tor William Wyler of “The Last 
Station,” Eric Remarque’s first 
play, which preemed successfully 
New Haven for the touring | ane recently. 
“Fanny,” is due back in New York | e Strongest, ; a play by G. F. 
sha this ‘@necith. braver ae vwagy } professor 
a a at Syracuse U., is sched- 
5 ‘All proosede See. he ayy Hel oi 'uled for Broadway production next 
oe © a a) dk ba tanned avcat | April by Michael Laurence and 


\ | Steph > 
to the International Rescue Com- S por bn += one-woman 


:. Legit Bi 
HN . egit bits 

ho Herman Rosse, scenic designer 
‘ of the Paper Mill Playhouse, Mil- 
burn, N. J., planed Jan. 1 to Greece 
i to do research on the fourth cen- 


tury B. C. Greek Theatre. 
Bridget Boland’s “The Prisoner” 


re is current at the Arena Stage, gene for cnr dy —. ith, | performance of ofemiet” will not 

| i anny bradshaw ew York|be put on Jan. 22 at the next spe- 
iy Vomere. wg ee ee speech and drama coach, has been | cial matinee to be given by the 

" Basil Langtop is directing 4| ejected to the board of governors | Greater New York Chapter of the 


stock revival of “Much Ado About 
Nothing” for the Studebaker Thea- 
tre, Chicago. F 

Max Eisen, doing advance pub- 
licity in Boston, Philadelphia and 





of the Shakespeare Memorial The- 
atre, Stratford-on-Avon, England, 
making her one of the few Ameri- 
cans to have received that distinc- 


tion. 
Kermit Bloomgarden has bowed 





American National Theatre Acad- 
emy at the Theatre de Lys, N. Y. 
The presentation, originally sched- 
uled for that date, is being re- 
placed by Eva Le Galliene soloing 
in “An Afternoon of Oscar Wilde.” 
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@ HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. 


Producers of 
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' BOOKING INFORMATION 
a 


i ICE VOGUES of 1957 



































ii WRITE WIRE - PHONE 

iy HOLIDAY ON ICE, INTERNATIONAL (Europe) A. R. GRANT JOHN FINLEY 
1M HOLIDAY ON ICE, GREAT BRITAIN (London) ‘aint 
af; ayden Ave. | 1775 Broadway 
te HOLIDAY ON ICE IN THE FAR EAST Glenville 1-8505 | Circle 6-8660 











HOLIDAY ON ICE SHOWS, INC. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | CORAL GABLES, FLA PARIS, FRANCE LONDON W-1, ENGLANC 


1542 RC CLAR > STRATTON MAYRAIF 





NEW YORK, N.Y 
775 BROADWAY 





HAYDEN AVE 32¥-PLYMOUTH BLC OGE HOTE 








6-866 Glenville 8505 Moin 6059 riqt 48.7418 ‘ 4 a -Velelt: +4 C# 
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Reich Legiters Stay 
Home and See World; 
Shows From All Over 


Berlin. 
German legit is on an interna- 
tional kick this season. Besides 
native scripts, U. S., English, Irish, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Scan- 
dinavian plays have either been 
produced already or are scheduled. 


American entries include three 
current Broadway offerings, “Diary 
of Arine Frank,” “Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night” and “Inherit 
the Wind.” Productions of “Diary” 
have been widespread and the awed 
reaction of German audiences to 
the play has, in itself, received in- 
ternational coverage. Also on tap 
is a recent Broadway musical, 
“Pajama Game.” 

Robert Penn Warren's ‘All the 

King’s Men,” retitled “Blood on 
the Moon” in Germany, was re- 
cently given an experimental pres- 
entation by the Frankfurt Munici- 
pal Stages in a factory building of 
a dye and chemical concern. The 
play has been moved to another 
theatre, but the factory innovation 
is expected to be repeated else- 
where. 
_ English and Celtic contributions 
include the late James M. Barrie’s 
“Admirable Crichton,” Graham 
Greene’s “Power and the Glory,” 
Sean O’Casey’s “Red Roses for 
Me” (also produced on Broadway) 
and Dylan Thomas’ “Under Milk- 
wood.” “Hamlet” is also getting 
widespread revival, while “Uni- 
corn From the Stars,” by William 
Butler Yeats, and other short plays 
are also being offered. 

French playwrights represented 
are Jean Giradoux, Paul Claudel, 
Jean Anouilh and Jean-Paul Sar- 














clude Berthold Brecht’s 
Galileo Galilei,” Erich Maria Re- 
marque’s “The Last Station,” Peter 
Hirche’s “Triumph in 1,000 Years,” 
Kurt Goetz’ “Nothing New From 


“Life of 


Hollywood,” Richard Beer-Hoff- 
mann’s “Young David,” Hans Holt’s 
“Heart Specialist” and Stephan 
Andres’ “And Zeus Smiles.” 





Fred Schang, prexy of Columbia 
Artists Management and Mrs. 
Schang returned from a holiday 
vacation in Jamaica and Puerto 
Rico where they were joined by 
Aaron Richmond, vet Boston im- 
presario, and his wife. 








CHEERFUL 


ROOMS 
with 


LIGHT 
HOUSEKEEPING 


48th St., West of Bway 
Circle 6-8800 





On the Wall.” 
Frederico Garcia Lorca is also due 
for representation, while Switzer- 
land’s Frederich Duerenmatt’s “Old 
Lady’s Visit” 
eral scat’ered productions. 
German playwrights are 
getting in their licks. Entries in- 


tre. The Italian lineup includes 
Pirandello, Goldoni and _ Levi, 
While the Scandinavian roster 
takes in Helgesson’s “Tower of | 


Babel” and Kjell Abell’s “Writing | 
Spanish playwright | 


has been given sev- 


also | 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS HONORED 
Theatrical and TV Make Up e All 
Leading Cosmetic Lines @ imported 
& Domestic Perfumes e Distinctive 
Fountain Service. 

FREE DELIVERY OPEN SUNDAYS 
“The Drug Store of the Stars” 
HADLEY REXALL DRUGS 
1181 6th Ave., Cor. 46 St., NEW YORK 
Telephone PLaza 7-0023 




















“ONE OF THE GREAT 


—CHAPMAN, News 


“STUNNING THEATRICAL 
EXPERIENCE!” 


—KERR, Herald Tribune 


“MAGNIFICENT AND 
- SHATTERING!” 


-—WATTS, Post 


—COLEMAN, Mirror 


“MAGNIFICENT!” 


—McCLAIN, Journal-American 


“A TRIUMPH!” 


—DONNELLY, World-Tele. & Sun 








DRAMAS OF ANY TIME!” 


“EMOTIONAL DYNAMITE!” 












rs FLORENCE 
MARCH ° ELDRIDGE .. 
EUGENE O’NEILL’S 


Leng Days Journey 
fale Ylight” 


Directed by JOSE QUINTERO 


with 
JASON ROBARDS, Jr. * BRADFORD DILLMAN 
Katherine Ross. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED FOR 20 WEEKS 


Mon. thru Sat. Eves. at 7:30 (No Mat. 
Perfs.): Orch. $6.90; Bale. $5.75, 4.60, 
4.05, 3.45; 2nd Bale. $2.90. Tax Incl. 
Please list 2 or more alternate dates and 
enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HELEN HAYES THEA., 46 St. W. of B’y 
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noeanrnt FRYER and LAWRENCE CARR 





presenti 





phpeticsie 


JEROME LAWRENCE ... ROBERT E. nd 
Based on the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Sets Designed by OLIVER SMITH 
lighting by PEGGY CLARK 

Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 

Mise Russell's Gowns by TRAVIS BANTON 
Production Monager ROBERT LINDEN 


Entire Production Directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 

















BROADHURST THEATRE 
235 West 44th St, NEW YORK 36 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Robert Fryer and Lawrence Carr 











come 


Memo from 
BETTY LEE HUNT 





To: THE NEW THEATRE COMPANY 
Attention: JACK FARREN, NOAH JACOBS,IRA CIRKER 
and 
*'TAKE A GIANT STEP"! 

I'm proud to be associated with your bold and 
successful first venture in theatre producing. Thanks 
for giving to the theatre a new director, new stars and 
anew producing team. 

May we continue as successfully through the 


years with new ideas and new theatre, 


Your press agent, 


gta « <e. 


*now entering our 15th smash week at the Jan Hus 
House (351 E, 74th ). 








‘“WONDERFUL MUSICAL” 


—Winchell 





JULE STYNE and GEORGE GILBERT jc 


(in Assoc, with Lester Osterman, Ir.) 
present 


oyhh- WONDERFUL 


anne. DER comed™ 


sa WiLL MASTIN Trio 


STARRING 


SAMMY Davis 5* 


KAY MEDFORD 
OLGA JAMES 


and 


LEW PARKER 


Book by 
JOSEPH STEIN & With GLICKMAN 
usic and Lyr 
JERRY BOCK, LARRY HOLOFCENER % GEORGE WEISS 
Production Designed by OLIVER SMITH 
Costumes Designed by ROBERT MACKINTOSH 
Lighting by Peggy Clark 
Entire Production Staged by 


JACK DONOHUE 

















BROADWAY THEATRE, Broadway & 53rd Street, N. Y. 19 
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Hollywood 


Jack Lawton retired as Universal 
location manager after 40 years at 
studio. — 

American Cinema Editors held 
annual election of officers Jan. 8. 

Charles Coburn planed to Lon- 


dcn. ; 
Gia Scala filed for U.S. citizen- 

ship. 

David S. Garber resigned as 

general manager of Kling Studios. 


Palm Springs 
By Alice Scully 
(Tel 4077) 


Not one arrest over New Year’s. 

All niteries began the year okay, 
Chi Chi’s having capacity with Ben 
Blue and Co., Joanne Gilbert, Chop 
Chop and Charlene. 

Bob and Andrea Leeds Howard 
played up color tv of Rose Bowl for 
their Howard Manor guests. 

Harry Gould, Lucille and boys 
blowing for frigid Manhattan after 
three weeks of perfect weather. 

Irwin Schuman, guesting Liber- 
ace personally for his stint at Chi 
Chi’s—George, Jane and Seymours 
going on to La Quinta, 

George Murphy Smoke-Treed 
before heading for D.C. to emcee 
inaugural show for Ike. 

Greg Bautzer, prez of now billed 
Marion Davies’ Desert Inn, spends 
his time around Charlie Farrell’s 
Racquet club. 

Jeff Chandler bought a house at 
Rancho Mirage, from pitchman Art 
Linkletter whose dough is in the 
development. 


Amsterdam 


By Hans Saaltink 
(121 Pythagorasstraat, Amsterdam) 


A new play by Dutch poet-play- 
wright Ed Hoornik, “Water” in- 
spired by the flood of 1953, will be 
produced by the Nederlandse Com- 
edie next season. It was awarded 
the Van der Vies prize. 

The Haagse Comedie performed 
Hugh Mills’ thriller, “The House 
By The Lake.” 

Albert Husson’s comedy, “Les 
Paves Du Ciel,” directed by Peter 
Holland, at the Rotterdams Toneel. 

The Nederlands Ballet invited 
foreign choreographers to rehearse 
ballets for its company. David 
Liahine will rehearse “Graduation 
Ball,” “Creation Of The World” 
and Serge Grigoriev Fokine’s bal- 
let, ‘‘Le Carnaval.” 

Film producer Hans Boekman, 
who scored with his “Ciske The 
Rat,” at Venice Film Festival in 
1955, plans to make a new film, 
“Kleren Maken De Man.” 

Belgian author and playwright 





Hugo Claus’ new play, “Song Of 
The Murderer,” will be performed 
next March by the Rotterdams 
Toneel. 


First Italian-Dutch co-produc- 
tion, “Sil The Beachcomber,” will 
start next spring. 


Barcelona 


By Joaquina C. Vidal-Gomis 
(Angli 43; Tel 240018) 


The Liceo has the modern pre- 
sentation of the opera, “Boris 
Goudunoy.” 


The Calderon musical show is 
“Patio of Stars.” 


Harrison and Kossi on ice rink 
at the Emporium nitery. 

Beba Rosalini at Bolero nitery 
as well as Pearl Primus and Co. 

Mary Santpere at the Apolo with 
the show, “Fountains of Love.” 

Paco Martinez Soria at the Talia 
with the new comedy, “The Sec- 
ond Husband.” 


Rome 


Ralph Ellison is finishing a novel 
at the American Academy. : 

Melton Davis is awaiting spring 
publication of his book about Rome 
by Putnam’s; meanwhile he is 
using Rome as the setting for a 
new novel. 

Ettore Maria Margadonna finish- 
ing script of “Santo Cowboy” for 
Joe Mankiewicz, which may be 
shot here next summer. 

Dawn Addams will star in Shaw's 
“The Millionairess,” first produc- 
tion of new English-speaking Thea- 
tre Club opening at Marguita The- 
atre. 

Jean Negulesco off for N.Y. with 
completed print of “Boy On A 
Dolphin” accompanied by his wife. 

Yvonne Menard denied reports 
that she will retire from Toto 
revue, “Beside the Point,” because 
of illness. 


Australia 
By Eric Gorrick 
(Film House, 25Ia Pitt St. Sydney) 


Jack Haley and his Comets due 
here Jan. 17 under Lee Gordon 
management via Stadium loop. 

Jessie Matthews preemed here 
Dec. 29 in “Janus” under J. C. Wil- 
liamson management. 

Harry Wren is scoring in Sydney 
with an oldtime vaude setup at 
Tivoli via arrangement with David 
Martin. 

Classical Troupe of China wind- 
ing up a brief Melbourne run under 
the Garnet  Carroll-Williamson 
management. 





Harlem Globetrotters replayed 


follows.}| © ~ . Mexico City 


mr ee 

David Martin is readying some 
top shows for here in 1957. He’s 
just waiting to get performers’ 
okay in N. Y. and London. 

J. Arthur Rank will have his 
cameras turning early in January 
on “Robbery Unaer Arms,” local 
classic starring Peter Finch. 

Following the big suceess coast- 
to-coast with “Rock Around Clock,” 
Columbia will release over the 
Greater Union Theatres chain, an- 
— of same type, “Don’t Knock, 

ock.” 


Vienna 
By Emil W. Maass 
(Grosse Schiffgasse 1 A; Tel 
A45045) 


Georg Cziffra, Hungarian refu- 
gee, pianist, inked or concerts in 
Paris and London. 

Academy Theatre preppin 
O’Neill’s “Journey” with Josep 
Gluecksmann directing. 

Janina Szarvas and Gyula Fue- 
leki, Hungarians inked by Volks- 
opera for “Annie Get Your Gun.” 

Spanish thrush Nati Mistral is 
star of Ronacher variety show. 

City of Vienna earmarked $1,- 
500,000 for cultural purposes. 

Fire destroyed Vienola disk fac- 


ory. 

EFO Film company in Graz, 
Styria, completed a series of for- 
eign tourist trade pictures. 

Reported that largest Austrian 
bank will buy Wien Film. 

O’Neill’s “Touch of a Poet” will 
have its German language preem 
during Salzburg festival season. 


Scotland 


By Gordon Irving 
(Glasgow: Kilvin 1590) 

Jimmy Logan, Scot comedian, 
doing tv show for juves from stage 
of Alhambra Theatre, Glasgow. 

“Best Things in Life Are Free” 
(20th) at La Scala, Glasgow, for 
holiday season. 

Jim Poole, Edinburgh exhib, re- 
viving two Scot oldies, ‘“Flood- 
tide” and “Whisky Galore.” ~ 

Fred Lukar is new manager of 
Empress Theatre, Glasgow. 

More cinema shutterings blamed 
on tele. 

“Fol-De-Rols” group at Lyceum, 
Edinburgh, with Kathleen West, 
Leslie Crowther, Stewart & 
Mathew, Peter Felgates and Jimmy 
Green. 

“King and I” legiter opened at 
King’s, Glasgow, to enthusiastic 
reviews. 

“Battle of River Plate,” Rank 
pic shown at recent London Royal 
Performance, did two weeks at 
Odeon, Glasgow. 

Jimmy Shand and Scot Dance 
Band playing for dancers on last 
BBC-TV program of 1956. 


In HM#emoriam 
1956 


BORIS CHARSKY 


GEORGE DUNN 


WILLIAM GRAHAM FEAD 


MAE FROHMAN 


E. LENWOOD HARDY 
GILMAN HASKELL 


EDWARD A. JOHNSON 
JOHN HENRY MEARS 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL PRESS AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
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More 


By 
(189000—T lalpan—264) 
Manuel Alonzo here from Havana 
to sign new Cuban-Mex inter-union 
pa 


Dolores del Rio dickering for 
local legit rights to Jean Anohuils’ 
“The Savage.” 

Orlando Ramos of the N.Y. 
Puerto Rico theatre in to sign up 
some talent for 1957. 


Pix comics Clavillazo and Re- 
sortes to duet for first time in the 
Calderons’ “Beggars Union.” 


200 STIC technicians signing a 


work contract with the new 
— Studios, which specializes 
v. 


Pic megger Alfredo Crevenna to 
direct the legiter, “The Judgement 
of Jesus.” . 


Robert Parrish and Don Gardner 
in from L.A. to work on first film 
to be shot at the new Tijuana 
studios. 


Starlet Lilia Guizar getting a 
Paramount screen test based on 
her ey | in latin version of 
“The Boy Friend.” 

There were 72 legit shows here 
during 1956, according to the local 
theatre federation. 

Yma Sumac recording two songs 
for producers Gomez Muriel and 
Alfonso Patino Gomez at Tepeyac 
Studios. 





Obituaries 


LAWRENCE M. KLEE 

Lawrence M. Klee, 42, television 
and radio writer, died of a heart 
attack at Westport, Conn., Jan. 1. 
A writer for such shows as “Mr. 
and Mrs. North,” “Fat Man,” “The 
Chase,” and “The Clock,” he also 
created and wrote the “Man 
Against Crime” video scripts. He 
broke into radio writing while at 
the U. of Wisconsin where he was 
a pre-med student. 





the film, “The Roosevelt Story,” 
and at one time was honored by the 


their programs. 
Survived by wife, daughter and 
/a son. 








ROBERT SENSENDERFER 

Robert E. P. Sensenderfer, 73, 
dean of Philadelphia’s drama critics 
|and retired sports editor of The 
| Philadelphia Bulletin, died Jan. 2 





As Crowds Shop’ 


New Year’s Eve, per usual, sold 
out in the bulk of the representa- 
tive spots. Major hotels put up the 


SRO signs somewhat ahead of the 
niteries. The streets of Manhattan 
were crowded on the big night, as 
is usual every Eve when the weath- 
er was right. 


However, as has been the case 
for several years, the sellouts came 
at almost the last minute. This, 
the bonifaces say, is the result of 
shopping. When prices are first 
posted—in a range up to $25 in 
the top spots—the bulk of the cafe- 
going public feel that there’s a 
more inexpensive way to celebrate 
the big night. The first assignment 
is to seek a house party, and fail- 
ing to come through with one, they 
start shopping for cafes. 


Operator logic continues with 
the premise that the amusement- 
seeker thinks the smaller clubs 
might be cheaper. However, com- 
parisons indicate that the small 
nabe spots charged almost as much 
as th cheaper tiers at the Latin 
Quarter or the Covacabana, and 
thus they wait for the last-minute 
rush to fill up entirely. There’s 
turnaway business after the SRO 
is first posted. 


With the heavy crowds in Times 
Square, those seeking admission to 
the niteries were heavier than us- 
ua) during the latter part of the 
night. However, doormen stopped 
the bulk of them with the info 
that there were no vacancies, The 
smaller rooms such as the Biue 
Angel and Ruban Bleu also did 
handsomely. The Ruban used the 
downstairs adjunct as well as the 





Klee also wrote the narration for | 


Treasury Dept. for his work on | 


| 


upstairs room for capacity busi- 
ness. The show worked both 
reoms. 

Unusual for New York were the 
sizeable turnouts of showfolk (1) 
at the New Year’s eve preem of 
Lena Horne at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and (2) the subsequent follow- 
through at The Lambs, marking 
the first time that that traditional 
male stronghold of theatrical clubs 


| permited femmes for the occasion. 


in Ivyland, Bucks County, Pa. Sen- | 


senderfer, who covered legit and 
sports for approximately 50 years, 
had been sports editor of The 
Bulletin from 1922-1937. 

In 1948, he retired from active 
daily work, but continued as drama 
critic for The Bulletin. He was the 
son of the late John Phillips Jen- 
kins Sensenderfer, an outfielder 
for the first organized professional 
baseball team in Philadelphia, the 
| Philadelphia Athletics of 1871. 





MAXINE V. WILLARD 
Maxine 'V. Brown Willard, 59, 





| Oakland, Cal. A native of Denver, 
| Mrs. Willard appeared on Broad- 
| way in such shows of the 1920s as 
i\“No, No, Nanette” and 
| Jane.” 

Her husband survives. 


ADOLPH LUND 

Adolph Lund, 49, an attorney 
| who represented the Shubert in- 
| terests, died Dec. 31 in New York 
after a brief illness. 

| Survived by wife, two sons and a 
daugher. 





| cocktails and dinner—as 


| musical comedy singer and pioneer | 
| radio performer, died Dec. 27 in| 


“Plain | 


About a month ago the rules were 
relaxed for members’ wives for 
part of 
the exchequer resuscitation pro- 
gram—and was marked, early in 
December, with a gala for the Old 
Vie Company, which Lambs’ shep- 
herd William Gaxton hosted. 

The Waldorf, like most major 
hotels, caters to the mass hoopla, 
but the management had invited 
certain VIP press and show people 
for the opening of Miss Horne, 
| hence the strong cross-section of 
' non-“civilians” at her premiere, 


MARRIAGES 

| Virginia M, Fletcher to Erskine 
| Caldwell, Reno, Jan. 1 He’s the 
author. 

Constance Smith to Araldo di 
Crollalanza, San Marino, Dec. 20. 
| Bride’s an Irish film actress; he’s 
| an Italian journalist. 














| ———— 
Jane Connell, who appeared in 
| the recently-closed Broadway pro- 


duction of “New Faces of 1956,” 
has taken the role of Mrs. Pea- 
chum in “Threepenny Opera” at 


the Theatre de Lys, N. Y. 


In Loving Memory 


CHARLES V. YATES 


January 9, 1955 


REGGIE, HARRIET, STEVE, JACK 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 


HARRY VON TILZER 


July 8, 1872—Jan. 10, 1946 
BROTHER HAROLD 
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Fifty-firet VARIETY Anniversary 
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